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Inorganic and organic material storage conditions, accessibility, and 
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FOREWORD 



Twenty-four years have passed since the 
publication or Mustonaphie, a two- volume 
^ work compiled by flie International Mu- 
' seums Office. It not 'only summarized the 
current status of "museums, but it proved 
to be the basis for stimulating further 
progress in the development of museums 
throughout the world. The demand for this 
- outstanding work was -60 gteat that it soon 
went out of print and it is still today one 
of the fundamental reference works used 
in museographical research. 

A great deal has happened, however, since 
Museo&rapbk was publishe4: social ;^d poli- 
tical cnan^es have occurred, a rapid advance 
is being madt in technology, communication 
facilities have in^proved, air travel has 
reached a high stage of development, we 
are on the threshold of developing new 
sources of energy and the first attempts at 
the exploration of outer space have begun. 

VJ^hilc the basic prinaples of museum 
work have not changed, applications and 
techniques cannot but be afJccted* by con- 
temporary needs and mode^ technology. 
Perhaps because of the current ferments, 
there is evident everywhere an increasing , 
interest in the past history of mankind as 
well as in the phenomena of fhe present. 
Museums are gound to respond to these 
interests. They harbour within their walls 
ancient fossils, the crude stone tools of 
early man, works of art which'express some 
of man*s highest aspirations in his search 
fdr the meaning of existence, and models 
w^ch depict and explain his latest achieve- 
ments, such as the operation of atomic 
power plants. And throughout the world 
museums have repoQed a constant increase 
'in attendance.^ ' 



The international Quarterly Museum, pub- 
lished by Unesco, wnich reviews museum 
activity throughout the world, bears witness 
in its .articles to the changes which have 
been taking place. The educational role of 
museums has become rtiuch more impor- 
tant than it wa^ in the past. Exhibitions 
are being revised so as to be aesthetically 
pleasing and more informative; and tempo- 
rary exhibitions dealing with a single theme 
have become more common. Ihere has 
been a considerable development, too, of 
specialized educational services in museums 
in many countries. 

, Unesco has encouraged this tendency 
through sponsoring a series of international 
4nd regional seminars on the educational 
'jjolc of museums. The first was held in 
Brooklyn, New York, in 1952. Many of 
the participants were from Europe. They 
sti\die(d the educational programmes of 
puseums in the United States, new trends 
.m museum exhibitions, etc. The results 
were published in a report by the Director 
and in Museum,^ A similar seminar was held 
in Athens, Greece, during 1954. Participants 
came from Europe and the Middle East, 
and also from the Far East and the New 
World. The presence of participants from 
less developed countries gave a different 
emphasis to the seminar: museum educa- 
tional programmes were considered in terms 
of the special needs of such countries. The 
theoretical bases of educational programmes 
in countries where they are already well 



1. Unesco ST/R/18, 1958, 'Preliminary Report orT 
Museum Statistics'. 

2. Unesco/CUA/54, 1954; Mmtum, Vol. VI, 
No. 4, 1955. ^ • ^ 



developed were evaluated, and altern^ti/e 
solutions were considered. As in the pre- 
vious case, the results of the seminar were 
published in a report by the Director and 
in Museum,^ 

The expansion of museum programmes to 
attract visitors by nvcans of temporary exhi^^^ 
biuons, frecjuently made possible .through' 
loans, IS oac of the phenomena of the 
.present.-A further development is the tra- 
velhng exhibiuon which permits people to ^ 
see material most of which would otherwise 
be inaccessible. To encourage travelLng 
exlubitions and furmsh information de- 
signed to minimize the risks of transport, 
the Manual for Travelling Exhibitions K^oi- 
umc V in this scries) was published by 
Unesco in in English and Fn:nchj 

and was an instant success. 

The trend towards wider use of museums 
in all parts of the world is reflected in the 
requests received under the Participation 
Programme, through which Unesco aidj 
the development of museums , in Member 
States by sending experts andj equipment, 
and providing fellowships tO; enable na- 
tionals to receive further training abroaji. 
Experts have been sent to advise on aspects 
of museum development to Afghanistan, 
CeylJn, Ecuador, India, Indonesia, Pakis- 
tan, Peru, Singapore and the Sudan. Fellow- 
sliips have been given tqnationals of Afghan- 
istan, Argentina, Belgium, Burma, Cuba, 
Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, India, Indonesia 
Japan and Poland, to study museums abroad 
and to receive Jfurther professional training 
to enable them to assume the responsibilities 
resulting from expansion of the programmes 
of their musuems. 



One of the most important instruments 
of Unesco's* programme has been the co- 
operatiye effort of ICOM, the International 
Council , o£ Museums, an organization of 
the mu§eographical profession with national 
committees in 48 countries. Mr. Georges 
Henri Riviere, the Director of this organi::- 
ati6n, since its establishment, has been 
particularly instrumental in working to 
forward the aims jbi Unesco. He has co- 
operated closely >m manv o( its- projects, 
including the publicatir.i of this manual, 
of which he^helped to plan the basic outline 
furnished to the contributing authoi;s, and 
to edit the text. On behalf of Unescb, 
I wisfi to acknowledge our indebtedness to 
him and our appreciation of his efforts. 

This text is in no way designed to replace 
Museographie. It is, as its title indicates, 
designed to give practical advice to smaller 
n^useums with limited budgets, or to 
museums which are just beginning to 
enlarge ^e scope of their activities. I am 
sure thSt the book can be useful for this 
purpose. Perhaps it may also be valued by 
members,, of tne profession working in 
museums which are already well estab- 
/lished; arid if so, this will be a testimony 
to the value of the texts contributed. 

^Luther H. Evans 
Director-General 
Unesco, Paris, 1958 
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CHAPTB-B. I 



TH^TsIUSEUM AND ITS FUNCTIONS 

r 

by Douglas A. Allan 



DEFINITION 

c 

A museum in its simplest form consists of 
a building to ^ouse collections of objects 
for inspection, study and enjoyment. The 
objects may have been brought from the 
ends of t^^c earth— coral from the Great 
Barrier Reef of Australia, a brick from the 
Great Wall of Ciina, an ostrich egg from 
Africa or a piece of magnetic iron ore from 
Greenland; they may be things of today 
or things of the distant past — a model of 
a jet-propelled aeroplane or a fossil fern 
from the Coal Measures; they may be of 
natural origin or may be mao. made — a 
cluster of quartz crystals or a woven mat 
from India. 

A museum thus gathers for conven- 
ience under the one roof material which 
originally was widely distributed through 
both time and space. Secondly, it provicics 
the identification and annotation of the 
objects as a first step towards understanding 
them. It makes the onlooker's thoughts 
travel far from things commonly known 
and from his^ immediate surroundings. 
Thirdly, a museum displays its collections 
under conditions conducive to enjoyment 
and study so that the visitor will be nappy 
to enter the institution, to scrutinize tne 
exhibits, to ponder over them and to return 
to see rnore. It is oiily when his curiosity 
and' wonder have been aroused that thp 
speaator is encouraged to stop.and consider 
the specimens before him — to think deeply 
about them and to embark upon a course 
of study. No pther institution collects and 
displays examples of our three-dimensional 
world as an aid to general understanding, 
museums are unique. 




COLLECTING 

One of the major tasks a museum can 
perform is to bring before our eyes that 
most entrancing story of all — the story of 
man the world over, showing how he built 
up his knowledge of the world he lives in, 
and how he developed his family life, his 
arts and crafts, his cultures and his civili- 
zations. Such studies show how late in liis 
history he developed museums, although 
making collections has been a characteristic 
of man from the very earliest times. From 
the very start, food, clothing and wcanens 
were essential to him, and he learned to 
accumulate and store them for his future 
needs. Then later came the period when he 
collected objects as personal wealth and as 
a demonstration of prestige, ^ith the rise 
of complicated civilizations, the opportu- 
nities to gather valuable objects, such as 
arms and armour, silks and tapestries, gold 
and jewels increased. P^tincely gifts decor- 
ated p^ces and temples^ and changed 
hands with alliances and marriages or with 
t the fortunes of war. Treasures fell to aris- 
^ tocratic lineage or to the strong arm. Later 
on such wordly possessions marked the 
rising dass^ of prosperous merchants and 
traders, for the rich and the rare'have always 
beenpxizcjh they entertained families arid 
nds andiinprcsscd rivals and subor- 
dinates. At a lat« stage still, collections 
were fashionable a^a reflection of individual 
good taste, culture or wide interests. Once 
a man had house, wealth and family, he 
tended to collect books, pictures, objets 
d'art and natural curiosities. 

Such accumulatic/ns demanded both space 
and maintenance,ydnd in some cases became 
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a burden to their ouners. In others a spirit 
ot gcncr*o«tv prcvaifed and there was a 
desire to make thefti available to a wider 
public.Tot both these reasons gifts of whole 
collections werc^madc to beneht the public, 
and the institutions v\hich housed them 
-were named art galleries or museums. In 
classical times the term museum denoted m 
general the seat of the muses and, in parti- 
cuLr, the university building erected at 
Alexandria bv Ptolemy Soter. Museums and 
art galleries sprang up in the European 
capitals from the mid-eighteenth , century 
onwards, often under royal patronage, and 
nations vied with each other in setting up 
impressive institutions to house their treas- 
ures, mainU in the fields of art and archae- 
ology .jThe large urban centres were not slow 
to follow the developments in the^ national 
capitals, whose claims to prestige they 
rivalled bv erecting and filling museums 
and art galleries of their own, often relying 
on the benevolence of local merchants or 
mdustriabsts to provide .the jnitial funds, 
uhile the civic authorities usually under- 
took to staff and maintain the institutions. 

The arts and crafts were not, however, 
the only fields to yield material wonh 
collecting and preserving, for natural 
curiosiucs stimulated an interest in the 
natural sciences and the exploration of the 
world provided an ever increasing volume 
of specimens. Beginning with a single 
cabinet, the collector would aspire to a 
vihulc room holding a mixture of minerals, 
rocks, fossils, butterflies, birds and flint 
artifacts. Enthusiasts banded themselves 
into learned socieues and contributed their 
collections to the museum of their society 
or presented^ them to the town's museum 
to form new'' sections dealing with natural 
history, archaeology or ethnography. Most 
of these early 'society' museums were 
centres of educauon, providing courses of 
lectures, and many ot the members were 
actively engaged in systematic research, 
wfiich they wrotp up and published in 
their proceedings ot transactions, and 
around which they often gathered very 
useful specialized libraries. 

Universities built up famous reference 
^libraries dealfhg with the wide variety of 
s^b)Ci;ts taught, but they did not stop at 
that, with the rapidly expanding studies of 



the sciences not only were experimental 
labof^tories required but also materials to 
investigate. It was essential to have extensive 
sets of teaching specimens, which had to 
be housed between lectures and made avail- 
able for study in the students' own time, 
hence the rise of departmental museums. 
To them came additions from research 
projects conducted inside the university 
and also others from the overseas explo- 
rations which were such a feature of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. There 
were also gifts from the ends of the eartji 
made by travellers and administrators, often 
alumni of the older universities who were 
anxious to give rarities, treasures and 
curiosities to the academies which had 
reared them. These in diverse ways added 
to the wealth of the collections inherited 
by the museum experts of today. 

The nineteenth century was a time of 
educational expansion in all fields and at 
all levels in regions affected by the Industrial 
Revolution. Mechanics' institutes and tech- 
nical schools sprang up to provide training 
for those whose days were absorb^ in 
workshop and factory. Models were made 
to demonstrate in lectures the principles 
of the physical and applied sciences. Yet 
others were constructed by students as they 
acauired skill in precision work on wood 
and metals, thus providing for the growing 
museum collections another type of speci- 
men greatly prized by those who came after. 
The universities, too, preserved apparatus 
and tools used in historic researcnes and 
constructed appliances employed in demon- 
strations. Thus in a somewnat systematic 
way began much of the accumulation of 
material for the physical science and techno- 
logical mustums of today. Some fortunate 
institutions were able to acauire special 
collections, such as the scale dockyard 
models of ships constructed for the various 
admiralties, or the' wonderful groups of 
mechanical models showing the state of 
engineering in Sweden in tne seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, which were com- 
menced by Christopher Polhem in 1696 for 
the Royal Model thamber and which arc 
now such an important feature of the 
Tckniska Muscet, Stockholm. 

'*^rhe making of collections proceeded 
apsice, embracing all types of objects and 



avidly pursued by all kinds of people, for 
. while tne accumulation of choice porcelain, 
glass or ivories might demancf a •well- 
filled purse, it was possible to acquire other 
objects such as the various tj'pes of light- 
making appliances, or even a range of 
spmning wheels, very cheaply. Sometimes 
the collector's urge was satisfied by the 
making of as complete a series as possible; 
sometimes he went further and conducted 
research into the histor}* and development 
* of the objects he collected; sometimes he 
rounded off his collecting and his studies 
by publishing a monograph, often accepted 
as an authoritative textbook on the subject. 
The collections, either accepted as gifts or 
purchased, generally found theic'way into 
some appropriate museum. 

Yet anotner type of person was busily 
engaged in bringing museums into being — 
the lovers of furn^re, fittings and domestic 
appliances of a certain period, associated 
^th a particular house, or connected with 
the life, times and labours of a particular 
individual or family. These sought to save 
groups of objects, the furnishings of- entire 
households, frequently in the original 
houses themselves. In the case of historic 
personages.— national heroes,"' musicians^ 
playwrights, artists, soldiers, explorers and 
scientists— documents, writings, decor- 
ations, clothing have been assiduously 
collected so as to present as complete a 
picture ar possible of the life and^mes of 
the person concerned, thus constitupng the 
type of museum designated a Period House 
or a Birthplace Museum. ^ 

A museum was thus, in the initial stages, 
a response to the need to house collections 
brought into being by the enthusiasm of 
collectors. There are as many kinds of 
museum as there are kinds of object to 
accumulate and to save for the enjoyment 
of other people now and in the years to 
come. Museums are not, however, as some 
people consider, static institutions. Human 
insututions like organisms tend to develop 
in response to changing needs, or to die. 
a natural death from neglect. Museums 
began by collecting and that remains their 
first function. A museum may collect any- 
thing but it cannot collect everything. Some 
of the older museums die offer a welcorf^ 
to all comers but with sometimes disastrous ' 
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results. If some kind of order is to be 
maintained and some reason for a museum's 
existence established, there must be a well- • 
defined objective — a master plan. To stock 
their show-cases and, store cupboards 
museums may draw upon the whole jSciff 
of nature and upon the long hlstoty of 
man and all his works, but thq buil^ngs 
in which such collections are to be housed- 
are finite structures capable of only limited 
extension. Similarly, .museum staffs are 
limited in number by considerations of 
finance and accommodation. If a' museum 
is to do its .work efficiently its" staff must 
have expert knowledge. From this it 
follows that the larger the staff the wider 
the range of subjects whichjcan be adequately • 
dealt with, and the smaller the staff the 4^ 
narrower must be the field of their expe- 
rience and speoialization. At rock bottom, 
it is finance that determines the size of a 
museum, its collections and its staff— that 
decides what a muceum can be expected 
to do really well. There must be for every 
museum, then, a planned programme which 
win determine the pattern of the collections 
, and the activities arising^f^gm them. This 
master plan should be aeaded after very 
careful consideration either at the founding 
of a museum or at some stage in its career 
when a reorganization has been decided 
upon. It should take due account of the 
site and locality, the needs of the local 
people and local eduption, the collections \ 
available and the fudds that can be counted \ 
upon for expert st^ and exhibition .acti- 
vities. Thereafter all energies should be 
concentrated upon ensuring the complete 
fulfilment of the project in every respect. 
No material — however valuable intrinsi- 
cally or however attractive individi^^y — 
should be purchased or accepted unless it 
fits unmistakably into the accepted pro- 
gramme of the museum. It is by the perfect 
performance of that programme that the 
museum will be judged. Yet this is not to 
be regarded as a Vitait-jacket into which- 
the institution is to*^e thrust. Periodically 
the plan should come up for review, to see 
how far short of perfection it has fallen, 
and to see to what extent it is meeting the . 
needs of the locality. If the need is there 
and the funds can oe found, a new wing 
may be added, a new speciahst recruited 
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and material to illustrate a new branch of 
science or an introduced. In particular, the 
situation should be reviewed after each new 
curator or director is appointed and has 
had time to make himself faniiliar with 
both his collections and his public. 

On whatidcashave the plans for museums 
been based? A great many museums have 
been the practical expression of a desire to 
brmg together objects of bcauty-^bjects 
whicn will inspire the beholder, enrich his 
life and encourage him to surround himself 
and others with fine tilings, perhaps to go 
on to study their history and the history 
the people who conceived and made 
_jhem, and even to attempt to exercise his 
^o^wn skill and inspiration in producing 
something of beauty himself. Such museums 
contain collections of paintings ^nd sculp- 
ture, tapestries, furniture and clothing, glass^ 
and porcelain, ivories and objects in precious 
metals. They display some of the highest 
achievements of the mind and hanos of 
man. Yet others may holise collections 
representing the wealth of wild nature from 
everj/Corner of the earth, illustrating the 
— sciences of neology, botatiy and zoology. 
Some may take as their aim a limited region 
and show its natural history and its story 
of human settlement i|i great detail, demon- 
strating how our forefathers won a living 
from the soil, fed and clothed themselves, 
banded themselves together for orotection 
and co-operative endeavour, Icaqlng stage 
by stage to man*s problems and triumphs 
of today. One museum may have been 
I founded by an enthusiastic student of 
\ insects and may be cievoted entirely to 
entomology, while another may interest 
itself solely in colledin^ arms, another 
musical instruments. The situation of a 
museum may influence Its planning.. A town 
which was an important centre in the times 
of the Roman civilization may, as a result 
of its history and the importance .of local 
excavations, have a museum devoted largely 
to showing the life of the Loman period; 
another museum may exploit- the material 
_ from a Bronze Age or an Iron Age site 
nearby. A seaport or a shipbuilding centre, 
with ships to oe seen every day and stories 
of past seafaring exploits in ready circu- 
lauon would naturally develop a Shipping 
Museum, enriched with models and pictures 



of ships, past and present, with souvenirs 
of famous craft and salvage from wrecks. 
Similarly a seaport with especially strong 
trading links with certain lands overseas 
would be likely to have in its museum 
extensive collections from those lands, 
particularly if the products, the people and 
the ways of life tnere differ notably from 
those at home. 

'Pn an area dependent upon mining, 
enthusiasts collect specimens of curious 
rocks, ores, crystals or fossils and examples 
of old tools, and make models of pits and i 
pit machinery. Much of this may bejost 
with the passage of time but the best pieces 
are frequently saved and gathered together 
in a collection which may well become the 
nucleus of a local museum. The same is 
true of an area earning its livelihood by 
spinning and weaving. An important factor 
common to all these early museums is that 
their originators loved collecting, and it is 
to dieir enthusiasm that we owe the wonder- 
fill range of objects handed down to us 
today. People still displav th^t joy in collect- 
ing and may accumulate contemporary 
^objects with no less enthusiasm. In our 
own times, collections illustrating aspects 
of suchs subjeas as health and hygiene, 
he;bs and drugs, photography, radio com- 
munications and electronics — to name only 
a few — are being built up. Once private and^ 
individual collections are fused together in 
a building, thus forming a museum, it is 
the function of that museum to go on 
collecting material which is appropriate to 
it. This primary function to collect is a 
public duty, for it is a way of saving things 
which might otherwise disappear for ever. 
The task is relatively easy wnen the objects 
are- of intrinsic value or artistic in nature 
with an immediate appeal to many collectors, 
but when they are ugly, bulky or of little 
or no market value the chances of anyone 
feeling .impelled to collect them become 
correspondingly small. Where there is no 
museum, one must rely o^ the individual 
collector; where tlicre is ajmuseum which 
can institute and encourage collections of 
^ a particular nature, the private collector can 
' sull<be a most important ally. V 

A museum is not merely a passi vc^acceptor, 
of proffered material, although many or the 
olckr museums throughout the world have 
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f>assed through such a stage. limited funds 
or purchases, which handicap so* many 
instituuons, force them often to adppt the 
role of recipients from wealthy and public- 
spirited benefactors, but a museum which 
relics upon gifts ' from collectors, who 
naturally follow their own bents, must 
necessarily present a rather patchwork 
appearance — strong in' one section, weak 
In another, -with quite arbitrarily drawn 
boundary lines. It is the duty of any 
museum to present as complete and as 
good a picture as possible of its chc55cn 
subject, and this involves accepting appro- 
priate specimens and addine to them so as 
to fill gaps, to improve the comparative 
seric^, to add to the background or to 
complete the historic setting. Museums 
must always be on the look-out for good 
material. They may persuade owners to 
present appropriate pieces, or benefactors 
to buy objects of particular search, or they 
imy enter the market themselves. It is also 
tni^duty of a museum director to discover 
where collections and particular pieces are. 
Since a collector may hand down his 
treasures to a next of km without transmit- 
ting* his love for them, it is wise to record 
the institution's interest in individual objects 
or groups pr even whole collections. One 
might say especially whole collections, for 
manyXyears of experience and labour may 
have gone to the making of a collection. 
It is thus greatly to be desired that such a 
collection should be secured en bloc, before 
it is broken up at an auction sale, the rare 
pieces distributed far and wide and the 
commoner ones put to everyday uses or 
even jettisoned. 

A second and equally important consider- 
ation is that museums should steadfastly 
refuse gifts or bequests with inappropriate 
conditions attached ^to them which, if 
carried out, would not be to the advantage 
of the collectigns or the institution as a 
whole. Museums cannot remain static; 
their collections must extend in size and 
an effort should always be made to reach 
higher standards as time goes on. For this 
reason, a gift which imphes a static condi- 
tion must De regarded as being against the 
best interes^^f the museum. A collecrion 
offered on condition that it Is kept together 
and shown as the so-and so gift or collection 
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can only be accepted with justification if 
it is -a gDmplete unit, of impeccably high 
standard. Even then, it is possible that 
another fine collection of the sa.jie type 
may come along, the two collecuons then 
obviously calling for fusion, anS' for the 
elimination of duplicate material. Again, 
while collections may at one time be shown 
on a typological basis, they may at other 
rimes demand a geographical distribuuoS, 
with a resultant rearrangement of individual 
items. Tlic curator should not have his 
hands ded in such cases by restricuve terms 
requiring, for example, that a gift should 
be permanently on cxhibiuon, thatjs should 
be always on view in a pardcular place, or 
that it should alu^ys be associated with 
particular other pieces. Sometimes the bait 
may be extremely difficult to refuse, as one 
large museum in England found when it 
was offered a collecuon of largely third- 
rate furniture together with a sum of many 
thousands of pounds 1 Most reasonable 
, prospecrive donors, seeing their possessions 
alongside other collections of high stanckrd, 
will readily agree to allow the curator full 
freedom to show them as he sees fit, 
knowing that he is only too anxious to make 
the best possible use of them for his own 
and his public's sake. AU gifts canj^be 
adeauately acknowledged on individual 
labels if desired. 

In the field of natural history there are 
four major methgds of building up coUec- 
rions. Someumes the collecrionf are historic 
ones accumulated by the early zoologists 
and explorers. They may be ricn in original 
material and Itype specimens, upon wnich 
the first official scienufic description was 
based, and whose characterisrics wiU deter- 
mine the idenrificadon of all subsequently 
discovered material of that kind. Secondly, 
.whole collections may be made by organized 
scicndfic^expedidons and, after the material 
has been most carefully examined, written 
tip and published, it may be presented to 
appropriate museums. Thirdly, museums 
with sufficient staff and funds may send out 
their, own expedidons into the field in order 
to obfain material with which to build up 
their display or study collecdons. Lastly, 
there is the possibility of purchasing mu- 
seum material from firms which speciabzc 
in coUecdng and preparing it for cxnibtrion. 



This is probably the only w^y in which 
a small museum can obtain up>jto-date 
specimens to illustrate the typical fbrms of 
life of distant^regions. t 
. The collecung of ethnog.:aphical material 
presents certain problems or its own. The 
older collections consist of authentic speci- 
mens accumulated b) earl) explorers, traders, 
soldiers and missionaries, but often inade- 
quately annotated — partly because the need 
for full notes was not appreciated, partly 
because data on ^eograpnic setting and 
tribal use were difficult to obtain. The 
distances packages had to be carried by very 
primitive means of transport also militated 
against th^majpng of exhaustive collections, 
and hmitauon of Dulk often resulted in the 
spcctaoilar, the lighter, and, the smaller 
oDjects being taken irrespective of their 
scientific value or rarity. often i^ life 
in China shown by collections includirig 
porcelain, jade, ivories ^Qd lacqu^er, b,ut 
excluding siich essential objects as agri- 
cultural implements? It has thus fallen to 
lattr collectors to try to fill the gaps in 
order to obtain an accurate representation 
of nauve life and customs. The passage of 
time IS, ho}yever, accompanied by change 
and development, ^nd native habits alter 
with the ofterings of other more industrial- 
ized civilizauons, metal and enamel ware,, 
fori example, taking the place, of objects 
of stone, shell or wood. It is thus often 
very difficult and sometimes quitp impos- 
sible ta make ^ood the deficiencies of the 
past. Even the information regarding what 
was done and with what implements tends 
to disappear with the passage of time, 
especially as written records of the past are 
often non-existent. 

The physical sciences and engineering 
came very late in the day into the field of 
museum collecting — for the most ^rt 
only within the last ^hundred and nfty 
years, during which titncVilhe material in 
use was rarely considered to be suitable for 
museum display. The raw natural materials 
can still be got, of course, but the early 
scientific instruments and the pioneer 
engines and their accessories have all too 
often gone xo the breakers* yard, the scrap 
heap or the melting-down furnace. Many 
of the early instruments and appliances 
were somewhat makeshift affairs, unlikely 



to seenvjyorthy of saving for posterity, 
and in any case most of them simply wore 
out ^with use. Even instruments used by 
savants and engines 'built by now world- 
famed inventors no doubt seemed of little 
value at the time they were discarded. It 
was the results in the one case and the 
products in the other which mattered. To 
make sure that future museums and future 
museum curators 4o not suffer the same 
disabilities, it is pssential that every museum ^ 
should continue to collect actively. {, 

IDENTIFYING 

The second function which a museum has 
to perform is to identify accurately each 
or the specimens it acquires. Herein lies 
the test of the staff, tor a fundamental 
cl^aracteristic of our museums must be 
their complete honesty and reliability. Once 
confidence is shaken it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to reins.tate it. If the staff are in doubt 
about any specimen, it should be sent to 
some other institution which has tlic neces- 
sary specialist knowledge at its diePosal. 
Each specimen -as it is feceived should ^have 
noted on a tie-on label and in a numb^^ed 
card, index — the same number being jf 
possiole painted on the specimen itsufr^ 
Its provenance and when and how it was 
acquired. ^ This is merely a beginning, 
fixing the specimen in its chronological 
place in the collection. Then begins the 
laborious Eht enthralling job of finding 
out all there is to be known ^concerning it. 
It is, in faa, impossible to know too much 
about any specimen; the more one knows 
about it, the more valuable it becomes. 

If it is a piece of furniture, elg$8 or silver, 
y\c appearance of the material, its style and 
decoration will suggest its period and 
provenance. Then follows a search through 
the standard works of reference,, conipa- 
rison of the object with drawings and 
photographs, o^ better still, with other 
examples. Agairrit may, be an autographed 
piece or bear a .trademark, a hallmarlc or 
a pcwterer*s 'touch'. All this information 
must be added to the record, and with it 
should also be attached, wherever such have 
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survived, accounts for the making of the 
object or its sale or purchase throughout 
its history. This is particularlv valuable in 
tracing the story of old household furnish- 
ings 'and is always to be sought as providing 
a pedigree of ,the t)icce. t 
' Again a careful investigation of a crystal, 
a butterfly or a bird wifl be calldd for to 
reveal diagnostic features to enable , its 
identity to be established accurately. Unlike 
the tvpes of specimen just referred to, none 
of these is likely to be unique: it will 
resemble others of the same genus and 
species,v so that the checking-up can l^e 
accomplished with the aid of a standard 
textbook and some fairly simple apparatus. 
Also it is possible to match the object by 
search through a reference series kept 
specially for comparison. In the case of a 
zoological specimen, it is of great impor- 
tance to know, if possible, the place, time 
and circumstances of its. being caught or 
found^ while details of any pecuharities 
may well come iri useful, later on. Above 
all, the dimensions of the object must be 
scrupulously noted. 

Identification of the specimens coniing 
into a museum calls in tne first place for 
an expert staff and in the sedbnd for a good 
library of reference books,! if the require- 
ments of serious students ^are to be met. 
From this it follows that a museum must 
have a good reference library with all the 
standara works, dealing with the subjects 
in the collections; such volumes arc as 
valuable as the specimens themselves, and 
must be kept continually up to date. In the 
"larger museums Such works of reference 
are often compiled by the leading members 
of the staffs, who always find it pays to 
keep closely in touch with the experts in 
other museums and univ^c^rsities, so nhat 
the common fund of knowledge is always 
being added to and is ever readfly available. 
It is, however, true tfiat a large proportion 
of the visitors to a museum do not desire 
very^ detailed information about either the 
specimens* in the collections or such curio- 
sities or finds of their own as they may be 
prompted to bripg to the *<:urator. To 
satisfy their needs, there .are in many 
languages simple textbooks designed to 
provide rapid identification of coins, pot- 
tery, roclcs, minerals, fossils, butterflies. 



birds and plants and so forth. With a set 
of such *Name this — ' handbooks and a 
litde practice, the curator of a small, one- 
man^ museum can deal with a large pro- 
portion of the inquiries brought to him, 
can inspire confidence in his visitors and 
encourage them to continue to visit the 
institution and perhaps t<r»4«cep a sharper 
look-out for interesUng specimens in the 
future. A museum curator is most likely 
to have objects submitted from his own 
locality, so that local knowledge is-always 
at a premium, but he will also have to deal 
^ith treasures brought back by travellers 
from overseas or family heirlooms handed 
down from earlier generations. While 
accurate diagnosis of unusual objects 
naturally adds to the reputation of tht 
curator and his museum, it must never 
be forgotten that it is no disgrace to admit 
ignorance of some unusual thing. It is in 
dealing with inquiries of this kind that the 
network of museums can be of great value 
— from the single curator museuiti to the 
larger regional museum ^ith a bigger staff 
of experts, and then to the immense national 
museum with a yet larger staff, research 
laboratories and rpferchce collections and 
libraries. As circumstances demand, requests 
for information and identification can be 
passed down /the line until an expert is 
fo».nd to dcal^ adequately with them. 



RECORDING 

From identification we go on to records. 
Not all the details concerning object col- 
lection can be put on a tie-on laocl, nor 
^re they needed for the show-case label. 
They can be kept in large, bound registers, 
which may show ^hc whole coUection 
chronologicallv, or in a series of volumes 
serving as subject registert, the contents 
again oeing arranged therein chronologi- 
cally. Greater .latitude and convenience 
can be achieved by introducing a card 
index, in which each specimen is allocated 
a card, on which is written all the inform- 
ation about it.^ 

The recording of knowledge about an^" 
object from our three-dimensional world 
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nearly always demands more than a descrip- 
tion in words,' no niatter how tecl^nically 
efficient our specialized language may be, 
and recourse may usefully be had to care- 
fully drawn sketches of specimen or to 
photographs, which c^^bc placed on the 
tack of the index cards or placed in 
envelopes attached to the cards. The process 
of accumulating and recoMng information 
is thus no easy matter but it is one of the 
most important and interesting tasks which 
fail to a museum curator. Naturally, such 
information should be recorded in as dur* 
able a. way as possible. This means that the 
paper, inks and paints used for tickets. 
Identification tabs, labels and index cards 
must be able to stand up to the conditions 
of temperature and humidity prevailing in 
the area. To be sure of^tKis, use should 
be made of comparable' experience else- 
where and of systematic testing, especially 
with every new batch of material. Precau- 
tions must also be taken against insect pests 
attacking books, book bindings and cabi- 
nets. Finally)|thc master records should be 
permanently stored in a stropg room, proof 
against fire and. theft, and any registers 
removed for work or consultation duringf 
the day should be returned to their proper 
safe place each evening. ^ 



PRESERVATION 



Consideration of the preservation of th'e 
records leads naturally to that of the pre- 
servation of the specimens. This is so vast 
a subject that only an outline of the mu- 
seum curator's responsibilities can be 
attempted here. Preservation may mean the 
protection of the object against natural 
prqccsses of destruction by physical or 
chemical decay or attack by orgamsms such 
as mildew or insect pests. Th^esc vary very 
greatly according to the nature and compo- 
sition 0/ the specimen and local climatic 
, conditioii^* Some objects such as stone 
axehcads are almost indestructible wherever 
they arc — but even they are liable to 
shattering and flaking i£ tney contain salt. 
Well-firca pottery and porcelain is subject 
to breakage but to httle else. Wooden 
objects may harbour boring beetles, ants 
ana other destructive insects and certain 



fungi; they mav also deteriorate or break 
if subjected to dampness or dryness beyond * 
a certain optimum of humioity. Leather 
reacts in a somewhat similar way^ Ivory 
tends to develop cracks, 'petals, with the 
exception or gold, arc^subject to the normal 
processes of chemical reaction with whatever 
other substances they 'happen to be) in- 
contact, processes wmch tend to be acccl- 

.^erated by the presence of humidity and*^a 
rise in temperature, and which lead to the 
formation of oxides, hydroxides, carbo- 
nates, sulphides, sulphates and oth^ che- 
mical salts. Such processes cause discolor- 

-ation,.flaking and olistering, and eventually 
destroy the shape and the fabric of the 
specimen. Again,^ specimens frequently 
consist of a variety or .materials, so that a 
most complicated series of troubles itiay 
afflict them with changes of temperature 
and humddity. A picture niay consist of 
wood, or wood and canvas, with a fiUing, 
then a variety of paint colours and finally 
a varnish to seal the surface; a wooden 
chair may have metal fittings and a fabric 

,back and seat; a group of figures may be 
carved from wood, but have "a ^esso sur- 
face and moulding, surmounted oy several 
layers, of paint — and all of these materials, 
are subject to, their own particular ailments. ' 
Even the effect of strong daylight must be 
'considei^d, as sunlight causes fading of 
colour ih pictures,^tapestries, fur, feathers 
and costumes. 



EXHIBITION- 

It is the aim of the museum curator to 
present his specimens to the public in a 
condition as closely approximating to their 
original appearance as is possible. This 
involves varying degrees of restoration, on 
the one hand, and the introduction of such 
condjjtions as will prevent deterioijjtion, on 
the other. This is an aspect of museum 
work little appreciated by those outside 
the museum profession, who are liable ta 
regard the curator as endlessly engaged in 
accepting prepared specimen^, Tab^ng 
them, and laying them out jon shelves or 
in "cases. .The tasks of preservation and 
preparation call for a hign degree of skill 
and experience to so1yp« the many, 'and 
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intricate problems that arise day 
to day — problems that may well involve 
priceless and unique material. 

Natural history specimens offer yet - 
another scries of problems in preservation 
and preparation. Rocks and minerals are 
in most cases proof against ordinary deter- 
ioration, although some absorb wafer from 
the ^ir and change their composition and 
cry^stal formation. Others containing sul- 
phides are liable to decompose and give 
rise to acids which hasten yet further 
chemical changes. Fossils, which are the 
remains of organisms replaced .Jpy silica, 
calcium carbonate, or other compounds 
emj)edded in rock matrices which" may have 
the same compositipn, njay be weathered 
out of the surrounding rock by natural 
processes and be ready for exhibition. 
Others, however, may have to be cleaned 
out of the rock bvcthe careful use of chemi- 
, cals su*ch as acids <pic by mechanical methods 
such as the use oti dental drills. The pre* 
, 'servation of plantsmay be effected by drying 
the plants between sheets of blotting paper 
— first making sure that the important parts 
will be well separated and displayed when 
*the resulting dried and pressed plant is 
uncovered — and then mounting them on 
sheets of paper. Such dried specimens of 
plants constitute a herbarium. Yet another 
m<;tJiod consists of sealing the plant in a ^ 
vessel containing a preservative fluid; some 
of these fluids^ have been found to aid the 
maintenance of certain of the colours of 
flowers almost indefinitely. 

Zoological material is almost endless in 
its variety and its preservation presents a 
wide range of problems. The museum 
curator may collect his own specimens in 
the field or receive the dead bodies direct 
from a -field naturalist. Then, in most cases, 
he has three types of specimen available 
for his museum— :the soft internal parts 
which show 'how the processes o£^ the 
organism work, the hard parts or skeleton 
supporting the ofgahism, and the external 
covering (scales, tur, feathers, etc.) which 
when appropriately treated can be set up^ 
to give a Hfehke representation of the object. 
The soft parts are generally of interest only 
to students,^ and can, after removal and. 
careful cleaning, be preserved in fluids such 
as alcohol or a formalin soludpn. Provided 
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the parts are completely submerged in the 
fluid and evaporaaon is kept to a minimum 
by tightly scaling the top of the container^ 
normal processes of decay can be retarded 
for many years. If the skeleton is desired as 
a museum specimen, the bones arc all 
carefully removed from the body and are 
then rlgor9usly cleaned of any traces of 
soft parts which would become offensive 
in decay. Prolonged boiling may uc neces- 
sary to remove all the flesh and chemical 
degreasing agents employed to extract ^ny 
fatty matter distributed throughout the 
bones. The separate bones "of the skeleton 
are then wired together in the proper order ^ 
to display their mechanical functions and 
set lip as an exhibit. ^ 

The skinning of mammals, birds, reptiles 
and fish is a skilled craft in its own right 
and calls for special training. The skin has 
to be removed with great skill, as it is 
liable to tear, and every purt of it is e*ssential 
in the> building up of a lifelike exhibit. The 
fur or feathers or scales must be very 
carefully cleaned, since, any fat adhering to 
the inner surface would be a source of 
decay and stains. Again, the th:n skin dries 
readily and may crack, so that considerable 
experience is necessary to know how far 
to go in the various stages of treatment. 
Tanning of skins is often resorted to and 
can preserve them for many years. For 
study purposes such cleaned and dried skins 
arc perfectly adequate; they take up much 
less storage room than mounted specimens 
and they are reasonably flexible to handle. 
For display, however, it is necessary to 
show the public an animal or a fisn in 
readily recognizable form, i^i.i this calls for 
the resources of the skilled craft of taxi- 
dermy. Many years ago, the cleaned skins 
of mammals or birds were packed with fine 
sawdust, with pieces of wire to retain the 
shape, but modern methods demand the 
making of a model of the animal's body in 
a lifehke pose in wood, wire, plaster and 
papier mach^, upon which the skin is 
carefully mounted. Fish skins, when stuffed, 
sometimes assumed most unnatural shapes, 
so that new methods of presentation nad 
to be devised — much better results .'are 
now obtained by making a plaster mould 
of the dead fish* and from it one or more 
plaster casts ulhich can then be 'painted 



up most realistically. Such casts are both 
accurate and lifelike, and last almost inde- 
finitely. New materials are constantly being 
employed in making casts , and include 
varieties of rubber latex and a wide range 
of modern plastics. 

In the early days of museum Sisplay it 
v^as enough to reconstruct a natural history 
spcamen m an accurate pose and mount 
it upon a small rectangular stand, usually 
of pohshed wood, but as time passed two 
new aims were adopted in taxidermy. The 
first was to devise an artistic setting for 
the bird or mammal so that the whole 
exhibit would be a source of interest and 
pleasure. The second was to incorporate 
as much detail as possible regarding the 
life and habits of the animal. Birds could 
be mounted perched upon twigs, sitting 
upon their nests, searching for food among 
sea and or river pebbles; jnammals could 
be realistically set among rocks or appro- 
priate vegetation — usually dried, speamcns 
dyed in lifebke colourings. Groups with 
carnivores and their prey, parents with 
their >Wung, birds with their eggs, insects 
on injbiz food supply, etc., allprovided 
excelknt material fur educational exhibits, 
encuui^aging the most careful scrutiny of 
each gtoup. To achieve such results, the 
taxidermists in their workrooms had to be 
much more than skilled craftsmen at their 
tasks — they had to be very good naturalists 
with a sound and detailed knowledge of 
the Lfe cycles and habits of thr,^ living 
equivalents of the dead bodies they were 
given to mount fur museuni purposes. 
The mure detail is incurpurated in an exhibit 
the more lessons can be extracted from it 
by the unlooker, but it is equally true that 
more knowledge must be possessed by 
the artist who sets the group up and the 
more pitfalls there are foj the unwary. 
Plumage and pelt vary wilh the seasons 
as do the colours and forms of the botanical 
material employed as a background. An 
inexperienced museum craftsman may easily 
mount a bird in spring plumage on vegc* 
tation m obvious autumn colouring. This 
most important art of museum display or 
presentation is the fourth major function 
of a museum, and the one in which the 
pubLc IS most interested* Taxidermists are 
not restricted to working with relatively 



small examples of birds and mammals, i.e. 
groups of which can be accommodated in 
a typical museum exhibit of, say, 4 feet 
by 3 feet ; they> have learned how to mount 
the largest mammals and to make most 
realistic backgrouhds of cliffs and tree 
trunks, using their skill to build up immense 
dioramas representing stretches of appro- 
priate countryside so thit the onlooker 
feels he is indeed enjoying a real vista 
showing carnivores or ungulates in search 
of food, or bringing up* their* young. 
Latterly there has been something, of a 
.turhing away from these large, expensive 
and rather static exhibits, whicn had 
become so detailed as to leaVe little or 
nothing to the imaginatioiv. . The most 
modexji groups attempt to ^excite more 
wonder and curiosity, encouraging the 
onlooker to note pertinent features for 
himself and to deduce habits from them. 
Much can be done by the treatment of 
pose — a bird leaning against the wind, 
with its claws clutched firmly to a branch, 
others huddled together for shelter with 
their feathers, disturbed by an imaginary 
wind and so on. Instead or being Included 
in displays with large backgrounds, taking 
up valuable ^ace, groups of small birds 
can be mounted on twigs or perched on 
small ^realistic brackets of stones or gravel 
set against a pleasantly coloured neutral 
background, chosen to show up the colours 
of the plumage to advantage. 

Display i^a most important consideration 
for the museum curator. He may have 
excellent material but if he does not make 
good use of it in good displays, much of 
his work will be ignored by the public. 
He must so* arrange his specimens that each 
individual one can be enjoyed on its own 
without the intrusion of another. Displays ' 
must aUb be orderly, as the specimens are 
shown ill order to encourage people to 
think about them, to compare ana con- 
trast each with its neighbours, and to Duild 
up a corpus of ideas about a whole group. 
An exhibit must first catch the eye of the 
passer-by] arrest his attention and encou- 
rage closer sustained examination. This 
caUs for some knowle'dge of human nature 
and psychology on the part of the designer 
and for considerable skill in setting out 
the various specimens. Here the nature of 
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the material and the aim of the display 
must play. ^ large part in determining tkc 
exhibition technique to be employed. An 
exhibition gallery as a whole must have a 
pleasing appearance with an artistic colour^ 
scheme and suitable furniture and fittings. 
In tjie older museums the architecture of 
^ the J3uilding was regarded as a major 
cxhibit.and the furniture and exhibits were 
subordinated to its claims. Nowadays it is 
realized that in a niuseum the specimens 
must occupy the first place and'the provision 
of galleries and cases, with such services as 
' heating, lighting and ventilation, must not 
be allowed to interfere with the ^fullest 
enioyment of the exhibits. Lighting, whether 
na^ral or artificial, must be adequate 
^ without being so strong as to produce 
fading of the exhibits or a tiring glare for 
the spectators. The choice of colour for 
walls, cases and backgrounds plays a very 
larce part in the production of attractive 
and compelling exhibitions. Due consider- 
ation must be given to what is appropriate 
for the specimen, for the case, and for the 
room* as a whole. 

Under ideal niuseum conditions^ museum 
furniture and fittings would be unnecessary 
or inconspicuous, the specimens attr^ictively 
laid out for the public to study and the 
services suitably concealed. But most 
museums have to combat impure air and 
dust necessitating periodic cleaning which 
does damage to the specimens, and we have 
to go a long way jret before visitors learn 
not to handle fragile material or to help 
themselves to attractive and easily trans- 
portable items. Hence the need for protec- 
tive glass cases or glazed screens, which 
themselves call for the expenditure of time 
and money in cleaning. 'Large, heavy and 
durable specimens can often be shown to 
advantage free-standing. Bulky pieces of 
furniture and machinety look odd if they 
arc exhibited under glass cases, although 
thick plate glass sheets or rails must of 
course be used, to protect visitors from 
moving engines. In the case of mounted 
natural history specimens the aim is to 
have a background as near to that of the 
natural habitat as possible, or, failing that, 
to produce a pleasant neutral background 
which will serve to throw into reh^f and 
accentuate the shape, colour and pattern 
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of the specimens. For geological ^material 
almost any kind of background of a pleasant 
colour will suffice, so long as it leaves the 
specimens predominant in their claim lor 
public interest. 
V Art objects. If sufficiently large or impor- 
j tant, are frequently shpwn individually, 
each, with' its own appropriate background, 
but even there it*is most unwise to have 
too many different display methods in one 
room, the resulting patchwork of shapes 
and .colours being far ftom appealing to the 
visitor on the threshold. Only experience, 
expcfiments with diverse methods and 
study tours of other museums will build up 
an adequate bodv of knowWge of display 
methods to enable museum^staflfs to accom- 
modate and exhibit new and better speci- 
mens. Sometimes specimens can be enjoyed 
most if they are shown individually; in 
other cases a whole range of similar or 
comparable specimens may be required for 
study; in yet others it may he found desir- 
able to show objects together in groups — 
e.g. carpets, furniture, table-ware, tapestries ' 
and pictures — ^which* represent social or 
historical ensembles. A successful arrange- 
ment of such groups calls for considerable 
knowledge of the practices followed at 
different times and for much artistry in the 
actual grouping of the objects. Just as 
habitat groups can be constructed with the 
aid of mounted birds or mam.Tials, rocks, 
grass, bushes and trees, adorned with other 
fife types to be expected in the vicinity, so 
it is possible with impressive effects to 
reconstruct old rooms with their domestic 
equipment, thus giving a realistic repro- 
duction of the conditions under which 
people of other times or other lands lived 
and worked. Similarly it is both intriguing 
and educative to gather together tools and 
work benches, raw materi^s and finished 
products illustrative of how craftsmen 
carried on their work in the days of indi- 
vidually hand-made objects and contrast 
these with examples of modern mass- 
production machinery. To the museum 
man there are practically no liniits to what 
'he can acconiplish within the four walls of 
a room given equipment, imagination and 
artistry. 
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EDUCATION 

Jvluseums have, however, niovcd furuard 
from being content to collect, to identify, 
to preserve and to present in an attracyve 
form. They havt: accepted public jrcspon- 
sibilities to*4each the truth as fat as the^ 
know It and to teach new ideas to their 
visitors, whether they come singly or in 
groups, casually or of set purpose. It has 
becon\e the accepted function of museum 
e^hlblts to encourage the development of 
ideas. The museum curator has .to arouse 
first a fcehng of wonder and then an intense 
curioSity about his exhibits and this curiosity 
once aroused has to be satisfied with the 
best possible answers. Curiosity may be 
limited to th<^ one specimen before the 
beholder but, more often than not, it 
embraces the adjacent specimens as well, 
an^ they too must be so arranged and 
labelled as to answer the questions they 
can be expected to provoke. In the world 
of wild nature equipment, functions and 
habits may be. compared and contrasted — 
and linked with chmate, food and habitat 
for example. In man-made implements there 
IS an opportunity to study man's ingenuity 
in meeting his needs with tools, weapons, 
clothing and containers,, and the fascinating 
history of his continuing struggle to 
improve them both in Quantity and quality. 
The study can be carriea further to embrace 
that other aspect of man — the artistic 
expression of his thoughts and ideals. 

With the aid of ranges of specimens 
suitably grouped and annotated, it is 
possible to teach museum visitors the 
rudiments of many of the sciences and the 
arts, and it is the aim of the museum man 
to use his wide resources to this end. In the 
older museum institutions of the world a 
great renaissance took place around the 
first quarter of the twentieth century, uhcn 
the possibilities and the responsibilities of 
museums as educational factors /became 
more widely realized. Learning had been 
for so long based mainly on bqoks; now 
It was seen how much more, could be 
accomplishedyvby using three-dimensional 
things — the tpings with which people were 
normally su^^ounded. Museums were not 
merely a haven in which to preserve objects 
in danger of being lost by the passage of 



time or the advance of human progress; 
^they could be dynamic institutions in jvhich 
human beings could learn about the immense 
resources ot their world and its very long 
history. 

While museums were largely repositories^ 
the standing of an institution tended n^tu- 
raUv to be based upon the wealth of its 
collecti )ns and the intrinsic value or 
individual rarity of its specimens, but when 
it was realized that a museum had to do 
something With its collccti*>ns a new standard 
of values came into being. This was a 
vital point in the whole museums move- 
ment, for it gave almost endless opportu- 
nities to museums of all kinds to compete 
in rendering public service. While wealth 
in mone), material, buildings and staff still 
tend to count — and to count heavily — it is 
activity that earns a museum its place in 
public esteem. Here again it can be seen 
now essential it is for each institution to 
select its aim wisely and. to use its resources 
to the best possible effect. Museums com; 
bine education with recreation, and both 
these words connote a viry vide range of 
fields. To what major/end are museum 
activities really direc;<fa? To the broader 
education i)f the u«r so that he or she 
may lead,a|V;lletiiIc and be a better member 
of the <ri5mmunity. From the recreational 
point of view the museum fulfils ^ similar 
purpose by enlarging the emotional res- 
ponse of the individual to his environment, 
and easing him of some of the worries and 
restraints of such environniental handicaps 
as the harsh struggle of earning a living 
or the grim surroundings of a factory 
community. Eyes concentrated on day-to- 
day tasks are lifted to wider horizons as 
more and more interesting fields of explo- 
ration are opened up; a new range of cmo* 
tions can be experienced as the -ins and 
handicrafts of otner people and othcKraces 
are displayed and, though perhaps but 
little understood at first, gradually become 
more ramiliar and more deeply appreciated. 
The goal of any museum is service to^the 
public and that service must be conceived 
of as the building up of a better, more 
thoughtful, and happier public. It is true 
that in most places the public is comp^cd^ 
of a very varied assemblage of people of 
all ages, of a . wide range of educational 
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backgrounds and of almost unlimited 
interests, and the wise museum curator 
(kters for as many types as possible in his 
permanent displays. He does his best to 
reach those with more specialized interests 
and at the same time to bring about a 
broadening of general interests oy staging 
temporary exhibitions. Whatever he does, 
his goal is always the enlightenment of his 
public. 

The national museums with palatial 
buildings, immense collections and large, 
highly trained staffs can obviously attempt 
to educate in a far wider range of subjects 
than can the small ones of three or four 
rooms administered by one or two officer^.. 
Even the large institutions are faced with 
the choice ot whether to deal with a few 
sub jcclsSn. great detail, or to deal with a 
larger number of subjects in more simple 
fashion. A smaller museum has perhaps < the 
more bewilder! rigly wide field to choose 
from, but if it selects its subjects carefully, 
chooses \{s material skilfully, arranges it 
artistically and annotates it with interest 
and inspiration, it can achieve * striking 
success- and wide renown. The museums 
one remembers best ih)m a tOur are not 
always the largest andthe wealthiest, nor 
are the staffs or the latter always the happiest 
.and most legitimately satisfied with their 
^ labours. 

In the selection of its main objectives 
and in the presentation of its inaividual 
displays, a museum must keep in mind the 
vital need <o link whatever it aimX to teach 
with something already familia\ to its 
visitors. One must always proceed ff^m the 
known to the unknown, sometimes step 
by step and sometimes by imaginative and 
exhilarating leaps as circumstances offer. 
Mental processes are usually fairly slow but 
they arc sometimes characterized by dazz- 
ling bursts of comprehension. Again it 
must be remembered that museum users 
must be attracted, persuaded ^nd encou- 
raged jojook atmKIngs, to ponder over 
thenTand to qome back and carry the 
search a step further. Museum visitors are 
in most cases there of theii: own free will 
and can leave whenever they have absorbed 
all they can, or as soon as they are bored. 
Even with well drilled groups of students 
or classes of school children, who may not 
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leave\before they are permitted, there are 
definite saturation points beyond which' it 
is impossible to absorb further knowledge 
or register more emotion. 

Most small local museums take as their 
aim the presentation of an epitome of their 
localitv—the rocks and scenery, the wild 
life, tnc story of man and his activities, 
and the rise of the litde town in which 
they are situated. Nor is this any minor 
motive, for to show the peoplfc of today, 
be they children or adults, the story of 
their setting, how their forbears earned 
their living and how the way of life of the 
present is derived from the knowledge and 
efforts of the past leads to an appreciation 
of the reasons for things, ,of the processes 
of planning, development and perseverance 
in the face of dipculties, ana to a sense 
of responsibility for the future. 

It is the responsibility of the larger or 
regional museums, which probably l^ve 
more funds to draw upon, to reflect a 
larger area with ipore divers^ natural 
resources, history and human activities. 
Some, of course, may decide in addition 
to collect especially extensively in one or 
more fields, such as zoology, geology ot 
archaeology, and so to buud up compar- 
ative series, encouraging a more thorough 
study by including examples from widely 
dispersed areas. So the collections, the 
re^rds and the studies grow, and collector^ 
elsewhere impressed with the good work 
being done may in their turn present further 
material or even whole collections. 

The national museums in the older 
capitals have the largest buildings with 
immense collections, adequate for conti- 
nuous research of the highest class, they 
must also cater in all fields for a public 
which ranges from serious students to 
casual visitors, youth groups and youngs 
children. In additioiuto^^looking' after their 
.own clicritT'anH^iding jieighbouring uni- 
versities and colleges witn their work, 
these major museums can also play a very 
important part in the general museums 
service by assisting regional and local 
museums with advice, with duplicate 
specimens, and with circulating loan jcxhi- 
bitions. The larger regional museums with 
their resources of staff and collections can 
in their turn help smaller local iustitutiuns. 
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On the other hand, it is possible for even 
the smallest local museum to be of im- 
portant service to its larcer brethren by 
r-ccording finds in aU fields, by supplying 
specialist material and by giving information 



the reasons for displaying the specimen or 
specimens. As many of these may be ■ 
unfamiliar, it is important to attract atten- 
tion by the use of arresting exhibits, artistic 
colouring and arrangement, and perhaps 



it is particularly well sited or staffed to speaal lighting. The descriptive matter on 
secure. ^ — -tQC accohipanying labels should-bc interest- 
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In any country it is thus possible to build 
up a network of museums aiiu museum 
services, collecting, identifying, preserving 
and presenting material for the edification 
of the wide public — a network in which 
the smallest unit has just as real a part to 
play as the large and v^calthy ones. All 
sections of the public can be reaped by 
such a network and^each museum can do 
snmething in the way that experience has 
shown to be the most appropriate. Age is 
not so much a barrier to understanding 
exhibits "Is language; however, once a 
reasonably good vocabulary has been 
worked out it is possible to explain most 
displays in such simple terms as can be 
readily understood by all. Museum visitors 
can be divided into those who already have 
an introduction to the subject and those, 
who have not. It, is the essential function 
of ev.ery museum curator to help the 
beginners over this initial hurdle, to 
encourage them to broaden their interests 
and to nnd real and lasting enjoyment in 
so doing. 

Many museums are finding it an advan> 
tage to arrange their exhibits in three 
•intelligence' groups. First there are simple 
and colourful displays to appeal to children, 
taking perhaps the age or 12 as the upper 
limit. These are staged to meet the needs 
of a child's worW — a world of vrcnder and 
discovery — beginning in terms of the 
child's home and surroundings and leading 
on to wider horiz^pns, to associations of 
laeas and to some conception of causation. 
For the second and .by far the largest group 
of visitors an adolescent o£ adult niencal 
equipment is postulated, but with no 
specialized knowledge. For them an almost 
Lmitlesb array of exhibits can be arranged, 
liiiked with a suflficient amount of factual 
information adequate for them to appreciate 



in^^nd both specimens and labels should 
be arranged to lead on logically from one to 
another. A group of specimens or a case 
should build up a general idea to be carried, 
forward to the next. If this is done suffi- 
ciently compellingl), the spectator may be 
intrigued to walk up and down a line of ^ 
exhibits, checking up his impressions and 
experiencing the exnilafation of entering 
a new field of knowledge. 

The third group of visitors comprises 
the specialists and ^experts who already 
have considerable practical and theoretical 
knowledge of a particular subject. Their 
prime concern is to see specimens both in 
great detail and in as large numbers as 
possible. Eagerl^j^earching for fresh ma- 
terial for their sftidies, such users of mu- 
seums need no ^tistic display or interest- 
ingly phrased hbels to attiact or hold 
them, they require as much material to be 
placed at their disposal as possible, and as 
much information as possible concerning 
its nature and origins. Fcr them the museum 
provides its study collections, comparative 
series, and research material, laid out in 
orderly rows or stored in cabinets and cup- 
boards. They are experts who will seek to 
^compare knowledge and ideas with other 
experts. They are in many cases, the authors 
01 monographs on the exhibits and their 
knowledge and experience will help the 
museum officers to appreciate better the 
raw material of their collections. It is on 
the work of sm-h experts that the identi- 
fication of specimens and the texts of labels 
are often based. It is only in the very large 
museums that such immense collections can 
be garnered, maintained and worked over, 
for they call fcr adequate sp^ce, equipment 
and staff with time to conduct research 
upon the material in their care. 

For all three groups a fully equipped 
museum will provide literaturflL ^fc that 
some record of the impressions gained and 
information learned may be taken home 
after the visit. There will be picture post- 



cards, pictures, and picture books for the 
children; well written and well illustrated 
guide books with plfins and diagrams for 
the general visitors ;^nd detailed catalogues, 
handbooks and monographs with appro- 
priate bibliographies for the experts. Tnes'e 
can be consulted and re-reacf at leisure; 
they will encourage further visits and studies 



and wiUj one hopes, lead to a happy 
discovery ')f the joy of using the resources 
of a public library and belonging to some 
club or society/ Thus the museum that 
brings collections from aU over the world 
to its visitors, endsj)y sending these same 
visitors out into a wider world than most 
of them dreamt cf before. 

/ 
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CHAPTER «I I 



ADMINISTRATION OF MUSEUMS 



by Pierre SchOmmer 
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The Constitution of the International 
Council of Museums (ICOM) defines the 
term 'museum* as follows; any permanent 
establishment set up 'for the purpose of 
preserving, studying;, enhancing by various 
means and, in particular, of ^hioiting to 
the public for its delectation and instruc- 
tion . . . artistic, historical, scientific and 
technological collections*. 

By assimilating with museums (a) bota- 
nical and zoological gardens and other 
cstabhshment^ where living* specimens arc 
presented, and (b) public libraries and 
public archival institutions maintaining 
permanent exhibition rooms, the ICOM 
(Constitution specifies the widest int^- 
pretation which an be give n to thgjtertA.^ 

Whatever thtfir nature, thcestaBiishments 
which are no\v included in this definition 
all be^an in much the )same way — as 
collections of churdKrcUjs^and ornaments, 
the accumulated treasures of royal or private 
collectors, etc. With the passage of time 
they have developed along dificrent lines 
ana practical necessities have dictated 
various rules and principles specially appli- 
cable to this or that particular case. From 
this accumulation of particular cases/^les 
of iiufificient generality and of sufficiently 
proven worth have emerged to form the 
basis of a set of practical recommendations, 
always, of course, opfen to addition and 
iipprovement. 

generaI organization 

The definition which we have just cited 
emphasizes the role which all museums 
play in the life ,pf the community. This 
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role is inbreasing in importance. Thus, in 
view of the responsibihties involved, the 
establishment and operation of museums 
should no l6nger be dependent on mere 
caprice or arbitrary considerations. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT AND ABOLITION 
OF MUSEUMS 

'Pie first duty of a museum founder is to 
ascertain whether his initiative meets a 
general need and whether the institution*s 
future can be regarded as assured. He should 
therefore seek as wide a range of expert 
advice as Dossiblc. 

Oncothe plan has been accepted in 
principle, the founder*s second task is to 
bring it into line with the relevant laws 
and administrative regulations of the coun- 
try. Proper observance of these laws and 
regulations will be a guarantee of the 
permanence of the new museum as a 
working concern and of the validity of the 
statutes designed to ensure its regular 
operation within the artistic, historical or 
scientific setting assigned to it. Its moral 
status will' thereby be strengthened; and 
"die more firmly the museum s structure is 
«ptblished, the easier it wilj^bc to maintain 
^Ihat status. 

In certain countries, such as Syria,' all 
museums are owned by the State — ^which 
implies that they cannot be established by 
private initiative. In other countries, such as 

1. S^c Article n, I and i of the Consutution, 
adopted by the General Assembly of ICOM 
on 9 July 1956, ^ * " 

2. See 'Icom Conference on museum problems in 
the Near East', ICOM NevfjNom/Ufdf HCOM, 
Vol. 10, No. I, February 1957. 
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France, the State intervenes to a greater or 
lesser extent, depending on the particular 
circumstances in the establishment of public 
or private museums.* In still other coun- 
tries, such as the United States of Amedca 
^ there is complete freedom to establish 
museums, provided that the legislation 
gov<»''ning associations is respected; impor- 
tant .iScal advantages arc granted to these 
institutions ifjit is proved that they serve 
tbe general interest [3]. • 

In any case, the importance both of the 
cultural objects that a museum can collect 
and of the role it can play in the community 
is such that the State, however liberal it 
may be, cannot afford to relinquish all 
control over the conditions gpverning the 
establishment of such institutions. A minis- 
try — or at least a national co-ordinating 
body — should bp-^^Cmbowered to watch 
over matttrs. coxmectea with the establish- 
ment of m1>seuma. ^ 

Just as there are pnnciples to be observed 
when a museum is fohnded, so no museum 
should not be closed pisnnanently without 
conformity to certain fixbd rules, for the 
collections thus released w«e originally 
assembled in the public iiuhrest, often 
thanks to gifts froii\persons or cotoori "ions 
not connected with^e museum, di^d :heir 
value remains such akto justify theinbeing 
kept at the disposal oKthe public at Wge; 
this value will be all the greater it* the 
collections are accompanied oy documen- 
tation recording their scientific and technical 
characteristics. In such cases, new ways of 
using these collections, while still preserving 
their o iginal role, should be sought. 

If the museums concerned are oepdndent 
on municipal and other pubhc organizations, 
the ktter should ensure that a decision is 
taken, preferably on the basis of pre- 
established laws or regulations, which 
-would permit the judicious incorporation 
of their collections in other public collec- 
tions to which they are most akin. 

In the case ot private museums this 
problem may be more difficuh to solve af, 
as often happens, their statutes contain no» 
special provision for this eventuality. Thus, 
whenever a new museum is established, it 
is most important for its Statutes to include 
a winding-up clause that is both flexible 
and sufficiently precise to prescribe what 



should be done with its collections should 
closure of the museum become necessary. 
Moreover, public organizations should 
extend their generosity only to the private 
museums which have incluaed such a clause 
in their statutes. In general, therefore, it 
is advisable for museums not to be esta- 
blished or abolished without previous noti- 
fication of the competent public authorities 
to that effect. 

/-^Thc establishment ot abolition of a 
national^ State museum' is a governmentll 
act which mCtst be sanctioned by law. h 
The establishment or abohtion of a, 
museum depetiding on a local public\ 
organization should be subject to the 
consent of the| national authority respon- 
sible for museums, whenever such authority 
exists.* This would enable the authority 
to ensure the judicious transfer, of the 
collections of museums that are abohshed. 
If no such national authority exists, the 
local public authorities concerned should 
fulfil tne same function. 

In the case of private museunls, their 
establishment or abolition should not be 
notified nierely to the authorities responsible 
for associations in general, but should also 
be brought, directly or indirectly, to the 
notice of the most competent pubhc author- 
ity in the cultural fiela; Thus, in countries , 
where a dissolution clause is used, its 
adoption could be recommended and, in 
the event of the museum being abohshed, 
the clause would become operative. 

STATUTES ^ 

The statutes (legal constitution) of museums 
vary .from one country to another ao!d 
often, according to circumstances, withlb 

1. In France, in the case of art and history museurAs 
not directly dependent on the State; the 'cstabhVn- 
ment of a museum must be registered with the 
Direction dcs Musics de France at least one 
month before the date fixed for its opening, in 

^ the manner prescribed by an order issued on 
the proposal of the Minister of Education. If the 
regisfration is not effected vvithin that tjme-Iimjt, 
the Minister dif Education may order the closure 
ofthem;i«eum . (See the bibliography on page ji, 
u* Mmies, Chapter j i Mu, Section i, Article 7 
on page j.) 

2. The figures between brackets refer to the biblio- 
graphy on page 51. 
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the same country. The various systems are 
those under which: 

Alf museums— or at least archaeological 
and historical museurrss — belong to the 
State and .are administered by a single 
department. This is usually tne case in 
the Near East.^ 
2. Virtually no nvkiseum belongs to the 
State (or Federation); some oelong to 
other public organizations, but the 
majority to fpundations or societies 
expressly established for the purpo'se 
and. placed under the ' authority of a 
Board of Trustees. In such countries 
^he State does not concern itself with 
museums which do not belong to it, 
although other ^ public orgamza^ions 
frequently gi^nt subventions to museums 
particularly iri order to enable them to^ 
make more effective contribution to 
education. A typical example is provided 
by the United States of America (although 
its practice has been varied through the 
estabhshment by tht National Parks Scr- 
vic«i during the past 50 ycajrs, of a con- 
siderable number of 'site museums) [3]. 
3 <^ Certain museums belongf to the State. 
V Iirthc case^f those belonging to other 
Xpublic bodies, foundations\ or private 
^societies: Ta) cither the State participates, 
• scientiiicaUy, technically and financially, 
in the administration of the most out- 
standing of these institutions, which ^t 
controls by mj^s of inspectors (French 
^system) [4];" (b) or the State shows its 
interest in them by providing them, 
regularly or occasionally, at their reque^, 
witli scientific and technical advice, sub- 
ventions etc. (the Netherlands). 
It seems that, in countries where there are 
few museums, systems A sind C are to be 
preferred as being more conducive to the 
development of such institutions. This 
contention is supported by the motions 
adopted at the important meeting convened 
by ICOM at Damascu^, in 1956, with a 
view to studying museum problems in the 
Near East.' / 



PERSONNEL 

Since Mr. Douglas Allan deals in detail 
with the v/hole question of the staff in 



<J!hapter III, we need make only a few brief 
fcmarks here from the purely administrative 
standpoint. The question of supervision is 
not touched on m the present section as 
this is also dealt with in Chapter III, in 
connexicBi with museum guards, and because 
we shall avert to the matter when consider- 
ing'^he cAiestion of safety.* ^ 

in excnange for services rendered, mu- 
seums assume certain obligations vis-a*vis 
their staff members. Those obligations are 
reflected in appropriate measures adopted 
in^ the different domains. These ineasures 
can rake the following form with* regard 
to health and hygiene: 

In the absence of special services (which 
can be provided only by large museums), 
liaison with the local health and hygiene 
services; the establishment of a medical 
service, which can be placed in the charge 
of the member of the staff most qualifSdt 
for that purpose; the installation of showers^ 
the provision of overalls for staff members 
in charge of the maintena?ice of the premises ; 



1. SccJCOM NiwslNoupt/lts <U HCOM, op. cit. 

2. Paiticularly Chapter 56 Mu, 'Les mus^ de 
province*. f 

3. ICOM NewslNoupflles di i'lCOM, op. chr^The 
following is part of the first of the z 3 motions 
adopted, entitled 'General Organizations': 

'The ICOM meeting on museum problems 
in the Near, East ... v 

'Recommend^ to the interested authorities in 
the Near Eastern countries^: (i) That when 
museums are attached tcf the General Directorate 
of Antiquities, they maintain tSils sitwttion, on the 
condition that the said General Dij^torate takes 
the title of General Directorate « Antiquities 
and Museums and places together all the museums 
under a special branch ot its service; (2)/That 
when the division of direction is already' estab- 
lished and cannot be.changed, (a) there be creatcd' 
bctwccn the different interior administrations a 
commission charged to co-ordinate the pro- 
gramines and activities of all the country's 
. museums, or at least to advise on the questions, 
(b) when museums depend upon local authorities, 
there be given to the national administration 
concerned with their speciality the right to 
inspect these museums; (5) That if they wish 
to organize services for the co-ordination and 
inspection of museums, they should contact, 
with the aid of ICOM, the interested authorities 
of countries where services of this type are 
already in existence.' ^ 

4. See 'Security', page 45. 




special cguipmcnt for the health and pro- 
tection oLtnose working in the laboratories 
"^nd workshop. ' 

In the social field, measures can be as 
f9lIows: if the standard ^of the museum 
permits it, the establishment of a canteen 
providing nourishing meals- ^t a modest 
price, or S^east of a dining hall supplied 
with facilitic^or cooking and washing-up«r 
in an agreeable atmosphere, possibly witn 
the installation of radio and television sets. 

From a (rtore strictly professional stand- 
point, thw are various measures bearing 
on promption and salary problems^ Also 
to be included here ar^ disciplinary measures 
which, in the case pf a graded staff, should 
begin with a warning, followed by a 
reprimand and lastly, but in serious and 
exceptional cases only, by heavier penalties 
such as trarisfer to a lower step in tne grade 
to^hich'the staff member belongs, transfer 
to a iQwer grade, or dismissal without a 
pension. AH these questions invplve difficult 
moral problems for the administration; and 
they are not the only problcn>s which arise 
on the less-known siafc o^fAc life of such 
organizations as musofims, where there is 
no single scientific or administrative act 
that does not call for administrative study \ 
and does not provide fresh experience eacn / 
day. 

Museum curators can^'bdong, according 
to local situations, either to unions with an 
economic, denominational or political na- 
ture, or to professional associations. .The 
latter often play a positive role of very 
great importance from the standpoint of 
professional advancement, and it is always 
useful to establish theJrLin countries where 
they do not* yet exist. ^ 



COLLECTIONS 



The collections are the essential part of a 
museum. The/ are administered in accor- 
dance with special rules, (a) bearing on 
various operations (acquisitions, alienation, 
deposits, incoming and outgoing operations, 
registration, internal and external move- 
ments of the objects, ^management of the 
premises); (b) varying according to the 



type and level of the museum and the 
country concerned. 

'5|iese collections are constituted by what 
is (Sllcd, in the. broad sense of th^term, 
acquisitions. In an even wider sense^they 



may be regardcd^as including long-ter 
deposits.^ * 



ACQUISITIONS 

Categories 

A museum's acquisitions can be effected: 
(a) subject to payment (purchases), i.e. 
made under a contract of sale or exchange 
with any person or" a corporate body 
entided to possess and dispose of his or 
its property; (b) frei of charge^ i.e. as a 
result of acts of gen"^rosity: direct immediate 
gifts from persons or corporate bodies; 
bequests fi^om persons; deferred gifts or 
bequests from persons who reserve the 
fight of enjoyment for themselves or their 
beneficiaries during a stated phno^^sually 
the lifetime of the person in qubsti§^ 



Kesponsibility * 

In the proper discharge of his administrative 
functions, a museum curator, however 
competent, should not himself actually 
decide on an acquisition. Hisyrole is to 
select objects whose authentidly and inhe- 
rent value se^m to him such as to make 
them useful additions to the collections 
under his scientific control, i.e. objects 
covered by the museum's programme.* 
It is his duty to use all the available means 
of study and comparison,* and to employ 
all the resources of the museum's labora- 
tories. He must also discuss the price asked 
and, if it is unreasonable, secure the neces- 
sary reduction. In short, his powers are 
limited to the making of proposals. 

The effect to be given to such proposals 
depends exclusively on the State, in the 
case of all national museums or similar 
establishments, whatever their ude. In the 




1. For collections in general sec Daifuku and 
Bowers (i], Part i. Chapter lU, pages 27 to 50. 

2. See Chapter I, pages 16-18. 

\ 
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case of other public institutions, the Hedsion ' 
is a matter for tl]^se institutions themselves, " 
unless there exists a national authority 
responsible for such iSuseums,.* in v/hich 
event it alone can decide. For private • 
museums, the decision is one *for their , 
administrators or trustees, in so far as the- 
position of these establishments is not 
afFectedTjy national legislation or by private 
agreements. ' 

At whatever level the decision is takert", 
the competent administration or organiz- 
ation should seek the advice of experts 
qualified to asspss the cultural value of 
the curatbr's, proposals and, in any case,^ 
should consider them with thq greatest 
care. It should also estimate the miancial 
and legal implications of the acquisition 
proposed. 

De mtnimts non curth pyaetor. It is rea- 
sonable to allow the cmrator responsibility 
for the acquisitipn of objects of minor 
value, within the limits of a small annual 
or occasional budget. 

Conditional gifts and bequests 

Two problems arise with regard to gifts 
or bequests in respect of which it is specified: 
(a) that the objects donated or bequeathed 
must be exhibited; (b) that the series of 
objects donated or bequeathed must be 
exnibited as an Indissoluole whole. 

The obligation to exhibit pernianently 
runs counter to modern muse'^m principles, 
as regard^ both presentation — since displays 
must be changed and reserves are no longer 
considered as store-rooms but are arranged 
to facilitate study and reference — and pre- 
servation, in the case of objects which t 
may deteriorate if exposed to the light for 
long periods. 

Compulsory^ 'group display' of objects 
donated or bequeathed is usuaUy an obstacle 
to the logical arrangement of e.xhibits. For ^ 
this reason, more and more museums now 
endeavour to ensure that gifts and bequests 
arc not subject to such conditions — and in 
certain countries offers are even systema- 
tically refused if such conditions apply — 
though the disadvantages of this policy 
must be weighed in the case of outstanding 
masterpieces.* 
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Insurance 

<^ 

The question arises whether ot not to insure ^ 
atquisitions. It is not the usual practice to * 
do so in museums" depending on public 
bodies, or at least belonging to tHe btate.* 
Privafc museunis do not always insure, 
bujfc^dtild be well advised to do sot 

Alienation k 

Special precautions with . regard to the 
alienation of museum objects arc essential. 

In general, s^ps should be ^taken to 
prevent a temporary financial difficulty, an 
unjustifiect concession to prevailing fasnion, 
or failure to appreciate the value of collec- 
tions /'from leading a museum, or the 
authorities responsible for it, to sell objects 
whpsc absence might later be bitterly 
regretted. Another kind of alienation which 
a museum must avoid or be spared from 
having to envisage is the untimely donation 
of an object, wnich may also be subse- 
quently regretted: 

In certain countries, where the principle^ 
of public property is jealously guarded oy' 
law, objects Dclonging to public bodies 
can be alienated 'only after the statutory 

Procedure for relinquishment of ownership 
as been duly completed'.* This imposes spe- 
cial obligations on the museums concerned. 
Museums not subject to'suchj^bligations 

1. In France, acquisitions (subject to payment or 
free of charge) effected by museums under the 
control of the Direction des Musses de France 
must be ratified by ^e Minister of Education, 
on the proposal of that administration. (See the 
bibliography on page ji, l^s Musies, Chapter 
51 Mu, Section x, Article 9, page 5.) 

2. In the Netherlands, 40 years after the legator's 
death and at the request of the person 'who 
must fulfil the testamentary conditions, the 
Supreme Court may in the public interest n^odify 
or annul, so far as possible in accordance with 
the legator's intentions, any particular condition 
concerning the place ormanner of display of the 
objects and the facilities of access offered to^ the 
public. (Law of i May 1925, StaatsbJad No. 1*74.) 

3. According to a French IjEgal adage, 'the. State 
is its own insurer'. 

4. This is the position in France. (See the biblio- 
graphy on page ji, Ijis Musiis^ Chapter 56 Mu, 
page II.) 
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^ifbuld include- in their statutes a cDiuse 
strialy regulating the.alienation o'f objects. 
Public bodies should 'not grant subventions 
to, or deposit objects with, private musciiins 
which have not adopted such a clause. ^ 

Certain kinds of alienation, however, 
are not voluntary; they are due to proven 
theft, lengthy disappearance of objects for 
utiknown reasons, destruction by fire, or 
some other accident. Jhe procedures ^to be 
followed in these ^a'ses vary according to 
the qountry and ^'pe of], institution con- 
" cerned: wc simply mention here ^hc need 
for a full and explicit report to be mad^in 
due, form and checked by the museum's 
highest authority. 

TKJjre is one class of museum property, 
of course, which cannot, by its very nature, 
be governed by rules concerning alienation 
— that is living specimens, such as thqse 
kept and. exhibited in botanical and zoolo- 
gical gardens. \ 

However strict thq controHaf voluntary 
alienation may be, there is one c^se w^iicn 
should be governed by less rigid principles^ 
voluntary^ exchanges between museums 
belonging to the same country or to 'differ- 
ent countries, provided that such exchanges 
take place under a rational plan, making the 
fullest use of surplus collections, bearing in 
mind the needs of research and education 
and contributing where possible to inter- 
national understanding. If the statutes of 
the museums concerned prohibit alienation 
for such purposes, exchanges may be 
effected in the form of long-term deposits. 



LONG-TERM DEPOSITS 

Many museums pften accept objects on 
long-term deposit, for fixed or indefinite 
periods. Such a practice may be useful in 
so far as it results m filling gaps in collections 
or facilitating research. Curators should 
however act with care in this respect, 
especi^ly in order to avoid such deposits 
being ra^e for blatant advertising or 
commercial purposes. Incoming operations 
should be governed by the same rules as 
those applying t^ acquisitions, provided 
that: (a; they give rise to an exchange of 
letters confirming the nature, physical con- 
dition and insurance value of tne objects 
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deposited and the* duration of the deposit 
^this presupposes that one of the parties 
IS obhged to injure the objects conceyied); ^ 
(b) the origfnal packing is preserved and 
its arran^meilt noted as far as possible, ^ 
with a view to, its being used i^ exactly^ 
the sa^e way \)(?hen the objeas are returned 
to the depositor. ^ 

The oispatch of objects for deposit 
should be govenied by the same rules as 
those applying to loans for * temporary 
exhibitions.* / , 

Owing to ^Jieir different degree of per- 
manence, deposits should be entered in 
a register other than that used for acqui- 
sitions.' 



ADMINISTRATION 

Having established ^these principles, we 
must now examine the question of ^ho 
shodld administer the collections in a 
museum (i.e. from the administrative 
standpoint, scientific administration being 
something quite- distinct). 

The question does not arise, in the case 
of a small museum, whether or not it has 
the services of one or more administrative 
officials; it is the curator himself who is 
directly responsible for administration. 

In museums with specialized scientific 
departmen,o, the solutions adopted vary. 
They range from cases where the admini- 
stration of collections is entrusted to each 
of the scientific departments concerned, to 
those where a speaal administrative organ, 
tlie Registration Department,* is entrusted 
with the tasL 

The existence of a Registration Depart- 
ment offers to scientific departments acwan- 
tages comparable in importance to th6se 
afforded in other ways by a laboratory or 
workshop for the upkeep of collections,' 
an educational service* or a display service. 
By relieving the specialists of some routine 

1. See 'Acquisitions', page 51. * 

2. See 'Outgoing operations', page 55. , 

3. See 'Inventory of deposits', page 4J. 

4. The basic u'or k on Sis subject is Garl E. Guthc's, 
So You aZan/ a Good Musttwty sec the bibliography % 
on page 5 1, we shall quote extensively from it. 

5. Sec Chapter VII. 

6. Sec Chapter VI. 
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, work» it enables them to devote more time 
ta the extension ancT study of their rcspec-. 
tive departments' cc^Uections, and to pub- 
lication of the relevant catalogues. At the 
same time it makes for moi;e efficient 
execMion of purely administrative tasks. 
^ It Should^^owever, be noted that 
because of the^pecial nature of >fhc speci- 
mens assembled by natural science mbseums, 
the 'work of registration in such museums 
^even in the United States of America, 
where registration departments!^ are most 
widely adopted — is usu^lyVentrusted I to 
the scieittihc departments; tKis solution, 
however does not preclude /the existence 
of a central servic^to record the information 
provided by those departments in one main 
index.* 



PREMISES 




What premises .Ire suitable for the adminis- 
trative offices o?the museum's collections? 
According to the type, structure and level 
of the museum — they may be premises 
which arc not assigned for any other 
particular purpose, or preferably, they 
should bt specially designed. The most 
usual case is to have special locations for 
unpacking, inventory or cataloguing and 
temporary storage (2].^ 

INCOMING AND OUTGOING 
OPERATIONS 

The formalities and the operations them- 
selves differ according as they concern 
incoming or outgoing objects (with the 
exception of packing and transport proper, 
which are dealt witn further on) [2]. 

Incoming operations [2] 

Ap.irt from administrative and technical 
material, objects arriving at a museum 
usually fall within one of the following 
categories, objects submitted to the museum 
from outside for the purpose of scientific 
research, technical examination, analysis or 
treatment; objects loaned to the museum 
for Its temporary exhibitions, or deposited 
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with it for 'a fixed or indefinite peripd for 
inclusion in its co}lcptions; objects^ffered 
or acquired (gifts, bequests, purchases, 
excjjanges). , ^ 

Objects arriving at a museum ^ould 
Jje accepted only subject to. -the necessary 
precautions. /Except m cases of absolute 
necessity, objects ^hose arrival the director 
Had not notific^ m advance to the Regis-"*"- ^ 
tration Department or specialized depart- 
ment concerned should not be unpacked 
without his consent oif that pi one of his ! 
qualified .assistants. i ,< 

If a receipt is requested by the person 
delivering an object, before the presence 
or condition of the object in the package , 
has been verified, the receipt should Be 
given on a conditional basis only. 

The unpacking should be entrusted to 
qualified staff of proved reliability; this 
operation calls for the greatest care and 
involves l^serious responsibilities. When 
necessary, the documents announcing the 
arrival of the objects — letters, invoices, 
telegrams, etc. — should be consulted prior 
to the unpacking; all material identiiying 
each package— labels, numbers, directions, . 
invoices, etc., whether inside or outside 
the packing — should be kept in its original 
lace or, if that is not possible, in a working 
le. 

When objects are found to be broken, 
(a) care must be taken not to mingle the 
fragments of different objects (if necessary 
the fragments should be grouped together 
in containers identifying tnem) and not to 
place the fragments n^^ar one another (to 
avoid the risk of further damage); (b) the 
chief of service (or in his absence, another 
person) should b^ asked to note the damage^ 
discovered after unpacking, and a report 
should be drawn up, for signature by Both 
parties concerned. 

When objects are broke^ during the 
unpacking, the person responsible must 
notify the fact to his sujperior; an accident 
is not necessarily a fault, but it is a fault 
to conceal it. 

Before the packing material is put aside, 
the objects unpacked should be checjced 
with the documents announcing their 
dispatch in order to ensure that they have 



X. fur the storage of collections sec Chapter VIII. 




all arrived Whatever the result of this ^ 
chcikinff, every part of the packing material 
should be thoroughly examined, so as to / 
makc^ sule that 4io objects or fragments 
of objects have been overlooked. 

If ahy objects are found to be missing, 
the mattef 'should be' reported to the chief 
of service or, in his^abscnce, to some other 
person, and a written report should be 
drawn #ttp for signature by iboth parties 
concerned. * 

pie packing used for objects which have 
been subtnitted, loaned or deposited must 
be preserved, so far as it is possible and 
useful to do so, with, a v4ew to its^ being 
used* again when the objects are returned 
to the sender. Those parts of the packing 
w|iich^ identify each packafee and are of 
lasting^ value should be kept in the object- 
files and the collection-files.^ 
. As soon as the contents have been verified 
a final receipt should be sent to the consignor, 
togethcr.with a letter indicating, if necessary, 
what objects are damai^ed or missing. 

The objects acquired should be entered 
in the inventory of acquisitions or accession 
book.' The objects deposited — and, by 
assimilation, those submitted for study — 
should be entered in the inventory of 
deposits.* 

It IS not advisable to enter, in the inventory, 
of deposits, objects which are simply 
loaned to the museum for its temporary 
exhibitions; it is better to enter them in 
special inventories corresponding to each 
such exhibition, as the objects loaned for 
a temporary exhibition should constitute a 
complete group, nt)t only a^the preparatory 
stage and during the^ exhibition, but also 
in the records. In that case, the inventories 
used should be similar to the inventories 
of deposits. ^ 

Insurance may or may not be considered 
necessary for acquired objects, but objects 
submitted, loaned, offered on deposited 
should always be insured.* 



Outgoing operations [2] 

Apart from administrative and technical 
material, objects leaving a museum usually 
fall within one of the following categories: 
Objects sent out for scientific research or 
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for examination or analysis; objects loaned 
by the museum for outside temporary 
exhibitions or dep^o^itctisby it, for a fixed 
or indefinite period, witnv niuseu;its or 
other establishments; and objects alicnaJed 
by way of sale, donation or exchange. 

.Sometimes it is the curator who decides 
oa such operations, but usually it is the 
board of directors or the higher administra- 
tion. The conditions governing alienation 
piopeY.have already been xicfined.* With 
jegard to loans and deposits, if the decision 
IS not one for the curator, the interests of 
the museum and the professional standing 
of the curator require that he should be 
consulted and that h^s opinion be considered. 
* In any case, certain formalities shoved 
be observed before an outgoing operation 
is authorized; it is essential,, in particular, 
(a) to make certain that the ,loan, removal, 
deposit or .alienation of the object is not 
prohibited ; (b) to ensure that its condition, 
in the curator's opinion, is not such as 
to prevent its transport; (c) to ensure, in 
cases when the outgoing object is to be. 
loaned, submitted or deposited, that its 
physical condition is not such as to prevent 
Its transport; (d) to obtain the consignee's 
preliminary agreement on the following 
points: the reasons Jfor the outgoing 
operation, the dates of dispatch and return, 
the technical and financial arrangements for 
the packing and the outwatd and return 
transport, tne amount of the insurance and 
the^place where the policy is to be taken 
out, and, in the case of very valuable 
objects, the provision of an escort (by the 
sending museum) both when the objects 
are dispatched and when they are returned. 

As soon as the outgoing operation has 
been authorized and the conditions have 
been accepted, the curator or the Registra- 
tion Departnftnt (if there is one), on oeing 
notified by a memorandum or a special 
detailed form, should see to the packing, 
insurance and dispatch of the .object 
concerned. 
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X. See 'Supplementary documentation', page 42. 

2. See 'Inventory of acquisitions', page 39^ 

3. Sec 'Inventory of deposits', page 41. 

4. See 'Insurance', page 52. 

5. Sec 'Alienation', page 32. 
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The sending museum is responsible for 
the packing and, when necessary, should 
inform the consignee, in adyance, of any 
particularly fragile dbjects. 

The consignee should be asked for a 
formal receipt suting his name -and address, 
the reasons • why the object has been 
requested (when necessary, the title of the ' 
* exhibition), '.the registration number, a 
description of the' object, the amount of 
the insurance, the origin of the object, 
whether it has been transferred perma- 
nently or tenk)orarily, and all othet details 
specified by tfie scnoing museum. 

When an obnect is returned, the consignee 
should inform>die lezi^g^ museum or the 
date of the zctaUi^_^ the time when he is 
arranging it. 

On the return of objects, the unpacking 
must be effected with the same precautions 
as were" taken when they were dispatched 
to the consignee. If any damage is noted, 
a report similar to that already mentioned 
must be drawn up and sent to the person 
returning the objects; if necessary, proceed- 
ings' can then be instituted for compen- 
sation, by the insurance company concerned, 
in respect of the damage done. 

A formal receipt is sent to the person 
returning the objects, referring, where desir- 
able, to the receipt he originally signed 
when receiving them. 



Packing and transport 

Packing and transport methods must be 
carefully studied. The nature, size, weight 
and value of the objects must be considered 
in relation to the technical and Hnandal 
-^nditions, and duration of the transport. 
Tlie museum must asl. the carrier companies 
and, if necessary, the consulates for inform- 
ation concerning these conditions, so as to 
bc'able to make a rational choice and avoid 
situations in which certain operations, not 
conforming to the rules applied by transport 
companies or to the rules in force in the coun 
tries concerned, would exonerate the carrier 
from all responsibility in the event of an , 
accident or customs cufHculties. 

Packing, A detailed sutcment of tlie prin- 
ciples and methods of packing, which are 



constantljit being improved upon would go 
considerably, bevond our present terms of 
^reference. We snail therefore simply repro- 
duce the recommendations contained in 
Museum Ri^strathn Methods \z\ (page 82), 
from which we have already largely drawn 
upon for thepurpos.es of the present chapter: 
'i. Pack in splid wodden boxes reinforced 
ovCr-aU <with riding battens, never in 
open crates. Inside* measurements of 
boxes must be at least z\ inches larger 
.tl\an the largest objects packed/in them. 
fFireboard drums or other containers 
meeting the requirements ' of both 
mus.eum and carricf may sometimes be 
used, aepending on die- value and 
fragility of the material being shipped 
ana the method of transportation.) 
*7., Line boxes with waticproof paper 
stapled or glued to /he | box, never 
tacked; or pack indlvidiil pieces in 
scaled waterproof package|. 
'5. Protect contents of. box«^from shock 
with resilient material, such as excelsior 
wood shavings, to provide a cushion 
against vibrauon. 
'4. wrap small, fragile objects such as 
ceramics in tissue and then in cotton 
to protect the surface; then float them 
i(i excelsior in inner cardboard or 
woQden containers, which in turn arc 
Hoated in excelsior in a large outer 
packing box. 
'5. If possible, do not pack heavy and light 
objects in the same container. If they 
'must be packed together, use cross 
slats to divide the box into compart- 
ments. 

'6. Screw box covers in place, never nail 
them. - 

'7. Stencil or letter outside of box with 
caution marks such as fragile, this end 
up, etc. 

'8. Strap or band all boxes being shipped 
to foreign countries.' 

Transport, The decision as to whether rapid 
or ordinary transport is to be used will 
depend on particular circumstances and 
possibilities. The latter, although less costly, 
exposes the objects to travel risks during 
a longer period. 

I. Jlij/7/rtf/w^r/. Particular attention shmild 
be paid to the category of mercha noise 

a? 



in which the objcas arc classified. Special 
trucks can Bc^obtained for .large-scale 
transport. 

a. Iftlana parcel post. This is a convenient 
means of transport for small consign- 
ments, but should not be employed for 
objects of great value. 

3. Koad transport. For short distances, and 
sub|ect to the exercise of great care this 
form of transport permits (a) the packing 

, of snaall and fragifc objects in baskets 
^< or cardboard boxes, (b) tne use of frames, 
mstead of packing-cases, for large objectSx 

4. Air transport. The company's respons- 
^ ibtbty i& Lmited, unless additional charges 
I are paid. 

5. Sea transport. At present, passenger ships 
arc preferable. The rates calculated on 
the 'maximum value' basis are high; 
in most cases however, rates are assessed 
on the object's size and Weight. In the 
latter case, the company's financial 
responsibibty is limited, unless additional 
charges arc paid. 



INVENTORY 

Acquisitions and lung-term deposits to be 
incorporated m collections permanently or 
for fairly long temporary periods, .must be 
inventoried.* 



Importance 

The inventory is the instrument which 
safeguards the patrimony of a museum and 
the objects deposited with it. It provides 
the adrhinistrator with an cxaa picture of 
the objeas accjuired, deposited or alienated. 
It h an effective means of combating dis- 
order and repletion of resources. In the 
event of claims on grounds of fraudulent or 
criminal misappropriation, or in cases of 
dispute at la\V, it provides the proof required 
for le^stl proceedings. It supplies compar- 
ative information, making it possible to 
determine whether new objects should or 
must be ac<juired. Pending the establish- 
ment of a saentific catalog;ue, it is an indis- 
pensable aid to research. As the late Edouard 
Michel aptly rema^rked, it is the 'basic' 
book.* 

ERIC 



The inventory is essential for reasons of 
common sense, but the law should equally 
make provision for it. The need for it, 
which nas always been fully recognized by 
large museums, must be constantly empha-. 
sized; and its establishment in local mu- 
seums must be enjoined and secured by 
the responsible authorities. Museum inspec 
tors can ask for it lo be produced, and check 
its contents and accuracy [3, 4, 5]. 

Any delay in the inventory of objects may 
lead to disorder, as well as to confusion 
in identifying objects. The inventory should 
therefore' be kept strictly iip to date ^vith 
acquisitions. This recommendation is parti 
cularly important for smallvmuseums.^ 

The inventory must not ^e confused 
with the catalogue. In principle, the fo^qficr 
is administrative and tne latter scientific in 
character. 

Although the method used is rigorous, 
the inventory is of real scientific value for 
the following reasons, (a) it facilitates, in 
cases of emergency, the scientific inter- 
pretation of objects not yet catalogued; 
(b) when the catalogue is oeing prepared, 
the inventory provides data which it would 
not otherwise always be possible to recon- 
stitute, (c) it ensures that the identification 
reference, particularly with regard to the 
numbers on the labels of the objects 

I. It is not necessary to inventory objects which 
are submitted merely for study purposes (see 
'Incoming opcraiions', page 34); in such cases 
a formal receipt sufHccs; but it is advisable to 
insure such objects, unJcss there are agreements 
to the contrary. The registration of loans is 
disctissed elsewhere. 

1. Edouard Utchd, Mus/tf if Coruirvafruri, Brussels, 
Institut de Sodologie Solvay, 1948. 

3. 'In a small museum the individual in charge is 
likely to be personally interested in each object 
added to the* collections. He tends to postpone 
the chore of making a written record about it, 
because he is sure he will remember all the 
details. But, as the collections increase, his 
memory about certain itenw may become vague 
and incomplete, or may be lost entirely. If, for 
any reason, his association with the collection 
ceases, bis information about them goes with 
him. It is extremely disheartening to attempt to 
build an adequate museum around a collection 
of interesting objects for which there arc only 
ff2gmentary records.' (See the bibliography 00 
page 51, Caxl E. Guthe, So You V^ant a Good 
Mustum, page 4.) 

Jit; . • 



exhibited, is the same in all succeeding 
catalogues. 

As we have just indicated, the objects to 
be inventoried may belong to the museum 
or be deposited with it on loan. Some of 
the metnods recommended l^elow are 
applicable to both cases, whereas others 
are applicable, according to circumsunccs, 
only to acquisitions or to deposits. They 
mu^t all qe adapted to the particular 
conditions of the various countries and 
their respective museums. 

Types / 

There are three t>pes of inventory, bound 
ledgers (regis ires a feuillets yJxwj, loose-leaf 
ledgers (registres a JeMlUU mobiles), and file 
C2izds*(fiches). 

The conditions particular to the country, 
as well as to the cnaracter and l^Rvel of the 
museum, must be taken into account when 
a choice is made among these dlflferent 
types. The potentialities of each of them 
in reeard to reproduction must also be 
Considered, for the following reasons. First, 
a museum inventory is an instrument of 
inestimable value and its reconstitution is 
ver^ difficuh, even impossible, in the event 
of Its lossi the existence of two copies m 
different places is therefore indispensable. 
Secondly, where there is a Registration 
Department, the museum's scientific depart- 
ments must possess copies of those parts 
of the inventory which zx^ of interest to 
them. Thirdly, where the museum belongs 
to a public body, the latter sometimes 
wishes to possess its own copy of the 
inventory. 

hound ledger. The leaves must be of pure 
rag paper and chemically neutral ; the 
binding must be splid, and the pagination 
continuous and indelible. The objects must 
be entered legibly, and the ink used must 
be such as not to /adc with the passing 
of time. There should be no spaces between 
the different entries in the register. The 
latter's date of opening must be indicated 
On the first page, together with the nurtnber 
of pages (^wnJcn must be ^wrlttcn in words). 
It should be forbidden to scratch out, rub 
out, or chemically obliterate anything 



u'ritten i^he register. The only erasures 
or additions authorizpd should be those 
which trie curator deems necessary', all such 
alterations should be in ink. of a dt^rent 
colour and should be initialled by the 
curator. A rough draft of all entries snould 
be made before^ they are written in the 
register so as to minimize the necessity 
for corrections. 

The chief disadvantage of a bound register 
is that the entries^must be written by hand, 
this requires time and, owing to inevitable 
differences in handwritings, involves a lack 
of uniformity. Two other drawbacks attri- 
buted to it can be remedied, at least to some 
extent, as follows: (a) the temptation to 
m'ake corrections^ — by making rough drafts / 

^before the actual work of eqtrjt, (b) the 
difficulty of making subsequent additions — 
B/ excluding all indications not of a per- 
manent nature, bearing on e.g. the condition 
of the objects, the insurance value, etc. 

In countries where museums depend 
more directly on public bodies, this type 

* of register provides the best safeguards and 
is therefore that usually adopted. 

Reproduction is best done by microfilm,, 
i.e. the microfilmingiof each fiUed-in page 
or group of filled iff pages. If need be, the 
indispensable second cojjy could be consti- 
tuted by ihe 'drafts' mentioned ibove. 

Lj)ose leaf ledger. The risk of leaves being 
lost is offset by the existence of a second 
copy. On the other h:indr!there is a risk 
of some leayes being fraudulently substi* 
tuted for others, even when there is a 
spare copy. With this kind of register, 
entries can be typed; this ensures uni- 
formity and' makes it possible to type, at 
the same time, copies for the spare inventory 
and for circulation to the scientific depart- 
ments, etc. 

File cards. As in the case of the loose-leaf 
inventory there is a risk of entries being 
lost or substituted, but their loss is offset 
in the same way. There is less risk if the 
cards are perforated, aflixed to rods and 
kept in locked drawers. The necessity of 
vising Bristol-board cards prevents several 
cards from being typed simultaneously, as 
in the case of sheets for the unbound reg- 
ister, but there arc various methods of 



^rcproductioir that cap , be used, the least 
costly and most practical of which are hecto- 
graphing and stencilling (2]. Thus the main 
advantage of this system is to facilitate the 
preparation, not only of the spare copy, 
but also of the indexes for the needs of 
the Registration Department and specialised 
departments.^ This type of register permits 
of additions, as well as of , lie and accurate 
substitutions. It^ is being increasingl)^ used 
in United States museums. 



Invtnttry of acquisitions 

The essential feature \of the inventory 'of 
acquisitions is that the objects entered in 
It cannot be strdck out unless they are 
recognized as having b^eh lost or alienated. 

'^'li^umhcring. Before an object is inventoried 
it should be assigned a number. The most 
satisfactory method, called tripartite, vir- 
tually the same as that recommended by 
Guthe [3], is as follows: 

The first unit is constituted by the last 
two — or, if necessary, the last three--digits 
of. the year in which the object entered 
the museum. ^ , 

The second unit \% the number of the 
collection of objects for the current year — 
the series of this number, is renewed every 
year. ^ 

The third unit is constituted by the number 
of the ofeject in the collection. 

A fourth dement may be used when the 
object consists of several component parts. 

Thus, for instance the number 46.26.12.2 
would be applied to a component part of 
a candlestick, twelfth object of thp twenty- 
sixth collection entered during the year 
1946. 

If the object acquired is in only one 
piece, it should nevertheless be assigned in 
accordance with established practice, a 
collection number and an object number. 
This method would avoid the confusing 
of objects inventoried on an actual date 
with those inventoried on a conventional 
date.* 

Headings, The question of headings raises 
several problems: 

I. A programme problem. The headings 



must takp into account the extreme 
variety of the objects which a museum 
can assemble; this problem arises in 
specialized museums, ana even niote in 
mixed museums, whose programmes 
may cover such widely differing fields 
as^ the arts, ethnography, the natu'raf 
sciences, etc. ' 1 

2. A problem relating to number. If the 
number of headings is too smallydack 
of precision may result. If it is tod great 
the inventory involves too much work, -i. 
is less handy and is liable to overlap 
with the catalogue. 
3! A problem of permanence. If the 
headings _^ove^r too many u\isBble 
elements— e.g.^ the condition Jf ' tfie 
objects or their insurance value, which^ 
are subject to variation — the register 
may have to be over-corjcected, and the 
cards redrafted too often. 
The series of headings recomm'"nded below 
takes account of these- various factors.' 
It does not apply, howcyer, to the 'living' 
specimens at certain establishments, such 
as botanical and zoological gardens. The 
latter are of too special a nature to be dealt 
with here. 

1. Number of the object. 

2. Mode of acquisiuon: purchase, gift, 
bequest, exchange. ^ 

3. Purchase value of the object. 

4. Surname, first name and address of the 
seller, donor, testator or exchange^gent. 

5. Date of acquisition. When necessary, 
mention should also be made of the 
nature of the authority effecting the 

urchase or accepting the gift or 
equcst. 

6. Description (summary), possible title. 



X. Ser. 'Indexes', p2ge 42. 

2. See 'Retrospective inventory, page 40. 

5. This series of headings U based mau^Iy on two 
"Works already mentioried: Vltwtntatrt must<h 
graphtqtu des objels cultureh and Museum Registra- 
tion Methods (sec the bibliography on page j i). 
Relatively more detailed than" that recommended 
by the latter work, it takes account of tKc fact; 
already emphasized, that an inventory so con^ 
ceived can to some extent meet the requirements 
of scientific preservation and consultation, 
pending the establishment of the catalogue — a 
position which is found in numerous museums 
of modest or average level. 



7* Measurements. Height, length^ width, 
diameter and (if necessary) weight. The 
dimensions of a painting will be those 
of the empty canvas stretcher. The 
number of pages or leaves of books, 
etc. should oe mentioned^ 

8. Author, cultural group, species. Doubt- 
ful attributions should be indicated by 
question marks. 

9. Origin. In the case of cultural objects. 
It would be useful to distinguish, by 
means of columns or secondary head- 
ings, between the place 0/ production 
and the place of u^lization (e.g. a piece 
of pottery produced at Faenza and 
received from a hospital dispensary in 
Lyons), the place of excavation (in the 
case of excavated objects) and the 
ongin of the collection ; or, in the case of 
natural objects, between the geograph- 
ical place of origin and the actual origin 
of the collection. 

10. Period. If possible, the cxaa date should 
be noted, otherwise the period. Rash 
guesses should be avoided. It is better 
to mention the century rather than the 
wrong year. If necessary, question 
marks should be used. 

11. Collection-file and object-file. An abbre- 
viauon based on the language of the 
country concerned (e.g<Ha English CF 
and OF) would indicate ^^cjcxistence, 
at the museum, of one or more copies 
of a collection-file or of an object-file 
relating to the object registered in the 
inventories.^ 

12. Remarks. Former inventory numbers, 
etc. 



Ketrospectivs inventory 

When a curator decides to adopt a method 
of registrauon more satisfactory than that 
previously used in his museum^ he must 
oegin with the recently arrived objects not 
yet registered* The system of numbering 
recommended makes this possible, owing 
to the annual renewal of its first unit. » 

The compilation of a retrospective inven- 
tory, which is a lengthy t'uk, should be 
carried jput-gradually, as time permits. 
'-"^TEic first duty, would be to complete or 
reconstitute, .for each object, the necessary 



data of administrative interest (date of entr^. 
name of the donor or seller, original 
collection). 

Thus ,a working card index would be 
established using information from older 
inventories, labels on the objects, hand- 
written or printed catalogues, and reptDrts 
of the museum council, the press, local 
reviews, etc. If the /cards are classified so 
far as possible according to the numbering 
system described above it will be less 
necessary to examine the original objects. 

References to any scientific information 
brought to light. during this work should 
be indicated on the index cards, as an aid 
to the preparation of future caf7*»^^;|cs. 

At tne conclusion of this preparatory 
stage, four situations are possible: 

1. The dates when objects entered the 
museum will have been ascertained. In 
this case, the objects should be registered 
in the chronological order of their 
entry, as in the case of an inventory of 
recently arrived objects. 

2. The dates when objects entered the 
museum will not have been ascertained* 

. In this case, a single collection should 
be constituted by the. classification of 
the objects in logical order instead of 
the chronological order previously adop- 
ted. The classification might be by 
categories (chosen at the discretion of 
the classifier), and should be carried out 
as rigorously as possible. 

The inventory number should be 
bipartite: the first unit formed by the 
last two digits of a 'conventional' year, 
i.e» the earliest year during which the 
presence of the object at "the museum 
js certain. The second unit would be a 
Serial' number of one to four figures. 

The objects with a bipartite number 
established on the basis of a conventional 
date would be thus easily distinguishable 
from those with a tripartite number 
based on an actual date. 

3. The dates at which only some of the 
objects entered the museum will have 
been ascertained. In this event, methods 
(a) or (b) would be used, according to 
cases. The objects with a bipartite 
number would be grouped in one 



X. Sec *GjUcction file and object file', page 42 



^convcnuonaT) year, i.e. the earliest year 
during whicn their presence at the 
miiscuin is certain. 

A final possibility: the dates of entry of 
certain objects are ascertained after the 
establishment of the^ retrospective regis- 
ter. If, after the inventory has been 
established, information is obtained Con- 
cerning the origin and date of entry of 
certain objects, these objects can be with- 
drawn from the series with conventional 
dates and rctiumbcred in accordance 
with the tripartite system mentioned 
above. 



Marking 

The marking of the numbers on the objects 
is indispensable to completion of the 
inventory; information contained in the 
inventory might be useless if each object 
wer^jiot marked with the index and number 
under which it was classified and described. 
In certain cases and in order to save time, 
it would be useful to effect this operation 
by series of objects, partioilarly wnen use 
is made of varmshes which mustbc allowed 
to dry [3, 5]. <^ 

It is useful to effect a provisional 'make- 
shift* marking so that the objects will not 
cease to be identifiable during or between 
the various operations. 

Efforts should be made to ensure that 
the final marking is neither too visible 
(unacsthetic) nor insuffidendy visible 
(inconvenient), and tha't it is not placed 
where it is unduly exposed to wear or 
obliteration (risky). Uniform practice con- 
cerning the parts of the objects on which 
the markings are made should be adopted. 
_ The models *to be rccommendeci for 
the figures are those used in mechanical 
drawing. 

The following techniques can be recom- 
mended for the marking of the numbers: 
Stone, wooden, metal, leather ceramic or 
glass objects with a non-porous surface, 
the number should be marked with ultra- 
fine gouache or Indian mk according to 
the colour of the surface; as soon as the 
number has dried, it should be covered 
with a layer of colourless spirit varnish.^ 
Objects of the same materials but with a 



porous surface: the same operations, but 
precieded by the application of a layer 
of colourless spirit varnish, so as to ofier 
a suitable surface and avoid scratching 
the object. \ 

Textiles: the number should be marked 
with black Indian ink on a reccangiilar 
piece of parchment. 

Fine basket-work, very small objects: the 
number should be stamped on a small 
rectangular brass tag. 

Drawings and prints, etc.: the number 
should be marked with black Indian ink 
on the back'of the object. If the paper 
is insuffidendy sized, thejiumber should 
be marked with a wax crayon, core bdng 
taken not to crumple the paper. ^If the 
object is affixed to a mount, the number 
should also be marked on the back of 
the mount; likewise with regard to the 
frame. In the case of prints, a very imall 
copper stamp, inked from a speaal ink- 
pad, should be used. 

Objeas deposited should be marked in 

the same way, but prints and drawings 

should be numbered only with a soft lead 

pencil. 



Jmtntory of deposits 

The main feature of the inventory of deposits 
is ^at the objects noted in it when they 
enter the museum should also be noted in 
it when they leave the museum. 

Apart from objects which are inalienable 
or not easily alienable and constitute the 
permanent coUecdons, museums may also 
receive objects deposited for a fixed or 
indefinite period, by public bodies or even, 
under certain conditions, by private indi- 
viduals. Such deposits must be entered, not 
in the inventory registers or card-indexes 



I. For stone, wooden, metal, leather, ceramic or 
gUss objects, the Dirq:teur des objets d'art at 
the Louvre Museum recommends the use of a 
mixture of three parts of powdered vermillion 
to one part of turpentine* and one part of super- 
fine vamish. Since the mixture dries rapidly it 
should be stirred thoroughly and frequently. 
Mark the number with an ordinary pen or with 
a fine but fitm brush. (Sec the bibliography on 
page 51, L'Invtntasr$ mus/o^apbique dis objVs 
tulturtlt^ paragraph 52.512.) 
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reserved for accjuisiuons, but in ^special 
registers or card-indexes for deposits only. 

The. methods for determining the inven- 
tory numbers of deposits are the same as 
those Uded for acquisitions, but it is essential 
that the deposit numbers be preceded by a 
symbol, so as to prevent confusion between 
acquisition numbers and deposit numbers.* 

The register and the cards have the same 
headings — subjects to the differences men- 
tioned below, the most important of these 
being a special column or space for the 
date on which the deposit comes to an 
end. The following are the headings 
suggested; 

1. Deposit number. 

2. External method of acquisition (i.e. 
how the object was acquired by the 
depositor). 

5. Name and address of the depositor. 

4. Date of the deposit. 

5. Date of the withdrawal of the deposit. 

6. Description. 

7. Measurements, etc. 

8. Author, cultural group, species. 

9. Origin. 

10. Period. 

11. Collection -file or object-Alt. 

12. Remarks. 

The same marWngmethods will be used, 
but care must be taken to see that the 
deposit numbdrs can be effaced. 



Supplementary ckpmentation 

Collection-files and. object-files. Much of the 
information entered in the registers or on 
the inventory cards is taken from written 
documents— correspondence, invoices, bills 
and other private or oflicial documents 
which are proof of acquisition — in the 
possession ot the director-ate or its Registra- 
tion Department (if the latter exists). These 
ducuments must be so filed as to facilitate 
their consultation for admmistrative or 
research purposes. 

One of the most effective methods is to 
group them in collection-files, whose folders 
— of standard size (e.g. 24 x 52 cm) — bear 
in large type the registration number 6f the 
collection and arc classified iii numerical 
order. If the collection-files become too 
bulky they should be subdivided into 



object-files, also arranged in numerical 
order. 

Such files may also contain lists of bib- 
liographical, archival, photographic and 
iconographic references, and reports 
concerning damage, examinations and 
treatment undergone by objects, etc. 

These files, whose contents can be con- 
stant!) increased, are always of administrative 
value, and are also of undeniable scientific 
value pending, and even after, th^ establish- 
ment of the scientific catalogue. ' 

Indexes, It is often necessary to locate the 
inventory entry or position of an object 
whose number cannot be found. In such 
cases, the object must be identified with 
the help of various data (name of the donor 
or seller, nature and function of the object, 
technique and material of fabrication, its 
geographic origin, author, ethnic group, 
species, period, etc.). This necessity for 
indexes is felt on the administrative as well 
as on the scientific level, and that is why 
they are discussed here. 

If the inventory is on cards,' it will 
suffice to reproduce as many cards as are 
required for the various subject headings 
in the index, taking account, when necessary 
of the needs ot both the Registration 
Department and the scientific departments. 

In the case of the other two methods of 
inventory, the index cards should be spe- 
cially made, preferably in the smallest 
international size (7.5 X 12.5 cm), and then 
reproduced like the others' by hectograph 
or stencil. 

In the indexes themselves, the cards 
should be distributed according to the 
subject headings, using the alphabetically 
coded category system, the do imal system 
of classification or classification according 
to the inventory number (which would 
assist the departments in finding the 
inventory entry of objects interesting them). 

The rapid consultation of the caras is be 
ing increasingly facilitated by such methods 



For example the initial letter D (for- deposit). 
See 'File cards', page j8. 
In the case of the inventory in the form of a 
loose-leaf ledger, it is also possible to use typed 
duplicates, if they are of average size and corres- 
pond to international standards. 
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as mechanical and electronic sorting, but 
these methods (especiall) the lastnamcd) 
require a t}ping technique and more costly 
cquipnient, and are therefore possible only 
in very large museums. 



LOCATION AUp MOVEMENT 
OF OBJECTS 

Everv object at the museum must be given 
a regular location in the museum itself, 
either in the exhibition rooms or in the 
reserves. The object may be withdrawn 
from that location for a varying pericdi of 
time: (a) within the museum, for purposes 
of study, examination, treatment, pnoto- 
graphy, exhibition, etc.; (b) for an outside 
destination, on loan, deposit, etc. ' / 

The curator, the Registration D9^art- 
ment and the specialized departments, 
according to cases, must have some means 
of ascertaining the regular or temporary 
location of the objects of concern to the:n, 
and to "keep check of their movements 
from one,place to another. / 

The means of checking vaty to a certain 
extent, depending on whether bound or 
luose leaf inventories or registration cards 
are used. 



]V'h/2 hound or loose-leaf 
inventories are used 

Onlv where there is an extreme shortage 
of labpur should the regular location of an 
object be noted, in an effaceablc manner, 
on the inventory page itself. The temporar) 
locations of objects, and the dates and 
purposes of their movemei^ts, should be 
mentioned only in a register of movements 
in which .columns should be reserved for 
the inventory number, a very brief descrip- 
tion of the "object, the date on wliich \t 
left its regular location, its temporal 
location, the date of its return to its regular 
location and the responsible person's 
initials in the margin beside each of these 
dates. 

An even fhore satisfactory solution is to 
establish a supplementary card-index of the 
objects, the car4f being similar to those 
used in the inventory indexes.* The regular 



or temporary positions of the objects can 
be indicated in this c^rd-index in two ways, 
(i) the cards, classified in numerical order, 
cart each have a tag, whose colour or symbol 
reveals, in accordance with established 
practice, the location of the objects; j(ii) the 
cards can be classified according/to the 
various locations. The first system requires 
less effort; the second, with its/groups of • 
positions, has the advantage^ of giving 
valuable information in more than one 
respect. The register of movements is none 
r the less necessary in order to indicate 
V^fifiporary locations anc( the dates and 
purposes of movements. 

When inventory cards are used 

Several means of ascertaining positions and 
moveme,nts are used. 

One is to .provide the inventory cards 
with tags. Another is to reproduce the 
inventor) cards and classify them by groups 
of positions. In either case it is necessary 
to keep a register of movements.* 

A third system is possible: that of leaving 
a special space on the inventory cards for 
the recording of movements. This system 
would certainly have the advantage of 
obviating *he need for a register of move- 
ments, but it would present two serious 
disadvantages: (a) it would necessitate, in 
the long run, the preparation of continuation 
cards, which woula overburden the card- 
^ index, (b) it would deprive the museum of 
an important scientific and administrative 
advantage not yet mentioned, viz. the 
preservation, in a register of movements, 
of traces of former movements. 

GenehiLjrenyi^4& 

Whatever system is, adopted: 

I. The responsibility for keeping inventory 
entries and keeping records ofJocations 
up to date would fall to the curator, 
the Registration Department or, within 
the limits of their competence, the 



I. Sec 'Indexes', page 42. 

1. See *>X'hcn bound ot loose-leaf inventories arc 
used*, above. 



specialized departments, depending on 
the organization of the museum. 

2. A useful practice is to replace any object 
that is rer^oved from its usual position 
by what librarians call a *duniVny', i.e. a 
card giving the number and a very brief 
description of the object, and the date 
and purpose of the removal; this is also 
a gesture of courtesy towards the public 
if the object removed is an exhibit. 

3. It is also useful to have a system of 
topographical symbols to indicate the 
premises and parts of premises in which 
the objects have a regular location — i.e., 
in the present case, to the exhibition 
roonjj. 

EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES, 
PREMISES, SECURITY 



EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

In addition to the objects of the collections 
and the documentation of scientific interest 
— printed matter, manuscripts, tracings, 
photographic plates, microfilmSj films, pho- 
nograph, tape recordings, etc. — which it 
IS called upon to assemble and to offer for 
consultation purposes or, if necessary, to 
produce in order to complete its collections, 
a museum must have at its disposal a 
considerable amount of equipment and 
suppLes, the acquisition and administration 
of which should also be governed by rules. 

Two main categories must be distin- 
guished, (a) Permanent equipment, which 
should be recorded in inventories in 
accordance with methods roughly similar 
to those used for tl^e ^objects, furniture for 
exhibitions (show-cas^s, panels, etc.), fur- 
niture for the storey and workshops, 
scientific equipment^ fot the laboratories, 
audio-visual equipment, furniture and light- 
ing for the various services, etc.* (h) What 
is known as expendable supplies (stationery, 
cleaning and maintenance requirements, 
lumber, fuel, etc.), the supply and use of 
which are controlled by a system of coupons 
and registers. 

It is not possible here to go into a 
detailed description of all the Tormalities 



and rules, which vary considerably from 
one country to another. We shall confine 
ourselves to making the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. According to the level of the museum, 
the administration of equipment and 
supplies should be entrusted to a separate 
official or specialized service. 

2. Each museum service or employee 
should be responsible for the equipment 
in its or his charge, but should be 
supervised by the official or Sffccialized 
service responsible. / 

3. The stocks should be concentrated in 
special stores, subdivided, if possible, 
according to categories of material and 
accessible to the official or specialized 
service responsible, subject to observance 
of safety rules. 

4. The museum services or employees 
should receive expendable supplies in 
small quantities only.*<> 



PREMISES 

The ideal situation is that in which the 
museum premises belong to the society or 
public body ' on which the instkOnon 
depends. This reduces maintenance dim- 
cutties and facilitates the museum's! trans- 
formation and expansion. In theiolpcr 
countries, however, museums are \o^cn 
housed in buildings owned by thc"^ate, 
and in such cases the institutions' ioene- 
ficiary' position is equivalent to in at of 
lessees. ' 

One thing should be avoided as far as 
possible: the cohabitation, in the same 
building, of a museum and other institutions 
or services. The main disadvantages of 
.such a situation are: (a) disagreement as 
to the definition and application of safetv 
rules, owing to the fact that the situation 
is not the same for each occupying body, 
e.g. with regard to the means of preventing 
and fighting fires, the degree ot strictness 

I. The methods for identifying and marking furni- 
ture could be the same those used for objects, 
provided that symbols avoiding all possible 
confusion are used. Separate inventories for 
acquisitions and deposits are also recommended. 
Alienations, though governed by less rigorous 
rules, should be conuoUed« 
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in guarding the premises, etc, ; (b) difficulties 
of access for tne staff ^nd the public, if 
the museum has no direct street entrance; 
(c) the frequent impossibility of expanding 
the museum; since, all too often, a more 
powerful neighbour is able to 'swallow up* 
the museum premises. 

Cohabitation, however, has less disad- 
vantages where related organizations, such 
as libraries and archives, are concerned. 

A museum housed in an historic building 
is invested with a certain prestige, beauty 
and attraction fo'r tourists, but is subjected 
to regulations enforced by the authority 
in charge of public monuments. 

It is advisable for the museum official 
or specialized service responsible for equip- 
ment and supplies to be responsible also 
for routine relations with the architect of 
the buildings. Guthe [3], pa^es 17 and 18, 
gives useful advice concerning the care 
which, for technical and finanaal reasons, 
should be exercised in the choice of the 
building. 



SECURITY 

The rules governing security vary, accord- 
ing as they relate to the prevention of 
theft and fire or to exceptional rneasures 
such as those imposed by armed conflict. 

Theft J 

In premises with modern fittings, protection 
against theft is afforded by a number of 
devices, some more effective than others. 
Such devices should be chosen only after 
very careful investigation and extensive 
consultation with the official bodies most 
competent in the matter, and also with 
establishments, such as banks, which are 
more especially obliged to employ them. 
Special mstructions concerning their use 
should be issued to the staff, after being 
officially endorsed. It would be a mistake, 
however, to^ely exclusively on such devices, 
humin supervision is also needed, and for 
this reason museum guards must be 
employed m the large museums — financial 
and other considerations permitting — ordi- 
nary supervision should be made doubly 
sure by the addition of a special team of 
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tuards, wearing plain clothes and cxerdsing 
iscreet controlover all parts of the premises 
accessible to the public. This human super- 
vision, which must never be such as to 
constitute an affront to visitors, can be 
facilitated by a number of preventive 
measures, judiciously concerted, adminis- 
tratively codified and prominently displayed, 
imposing on the public certain obligations 
— such as that of leaving in the cloak-room 
all packages,, bags, portfolios or other 
portable receptacles in which stolen objects 
might be concealed,^ 

Vhe ^ ' 

Protection against fire involves respons- 
ibilities on the part of the proprietor, not 
only with ^ regard to the museum's 
treasures, which are sometimes irreplaceable, 
but also with regard to the members of 
the public visiting the museum. It calls not 
only for material and technical but also- 
for administrative measures, which should 
be particularly stria if the museum is housed 
in an ancient building where risks are greater. 

All security measures adoptccf must 
conform to the regulations governing 
public safety. These regulations bear, in 
substance, on the maximum number of 
persons to be admitted to particular pre- 
mises, the position and inaication of the 
exits, the prohibition on the use of certain 
materials or fabrics for the decorationi of 
the premises and on the st<^cking of certain 
volatile products (in restoration workshops) 
or inflammable , films (in lecture-rooms), 
the methods of using electrical equipment, 
etc. A further requirement is that central 
museum administrations shouldissueexplan- 
atory recommendations concerning the 
regulations to the museums subordinate to 
them.* Lastly, some standing arrangements 



\. Sec, in Chapter III, particularly pages 62 and 63, 
Mr. Douglas Allan's remarlA concerning safety. 

2. The directives concerning prevention of fire, 
sent to provincial museums by the Direction 
des Musses de France, recommend that, with 
a view to simplifying matters, the museum 
should confine itself to: (a) general instructions 
concerning the prevention and extinction of fire * 
tnd the evacuation of persons not mobilizni 
for fire-fighting; (b) special instructions for each \ 
individual or category of individuals normally 4 
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should be made vvith the local fire-fighting 
and police services, particuiarl) as regards 
the direction of operations in the event of 
fire. » 

This v^ill entail the estabbshment, by ^he 
Sre-brigade services, of a plan gf action 
in which account is taken ot the lay-out of 
the premises and of the permanent emer- 
gency installations (pipes, pressure hoses, 
tanks, fire-hydrants, fixed ladders, accesses 
and staircases). The plan must also state 
the extent of the aid required, the space to 
be allotted for this purpose, ana what^ 
reinforcements mav be necessary. Tho;^ 
museum itself would be required to draw 
up two sets of instructions — the first 
prohibiting certain types of carelessness, 
recommending certain precautions (prohi- 
bition of smoKing, and compulsory super- 
vision of work or a dangerous nature) and 
providing for rounds of inspection, checks 
to be 'made in the event of the sounding 
of the fire-alarm, etc. The other set of 
instructions would constitute the *fire 
instructions* proper. It should be brief and 
clear, and displayed in all parts of the 
premises. Periodical inspections and drill 
should take glace to ensure that every 
member of the staff, particularly resident 
staff, is familiar with the instructions, 
understands them and is able to apply them 
without panic. The instructions should 
relate mainly to the emergency calls to^be 
made in the event of fire, the parts of the 
premises to which staff members should 
proceed in order to guide and assist the 
firemen, and the duties of the museum staff 
itself With regard to the protection and, 
if necessary, evacuation of the collections. 
These details, among the various problems 
of practical administration, are of particular 
importance. A 'fire register* should be kept 
in order to enable the inspectors of safety 
measures to ascertain at any moment whe- 
ther really effective preventive steps have 
been taken, whether there is regular and 
CiTectivc supervision and whether staff 
members are given the necessary practical 
training. 
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Armed conflict 

The safety o^jruiseums during a period 
of armed conflict should Lc organized at 



the national level. The government should 
be respi'iisible for this. It presupposes the 
adoption of preventive measures and 
complex, concerted organization, issuing 
from government departments to the joint 
administrations of national museums and 
from the latter to the secondary museums, 
which it^is particularly useful, in this 
respect, to place under the authority or 
control of those administrations. In other 
cases (e.g. those of private museums), the 
matter is organized within the. framework 
^oi civil security. If the measures are not 
to be improvised, however, they re<^uirc 
the permanent co-operation of quahfied 
technicians and the State authorities.* 

Kok of the supervising staff 

The foregoing adequately indicates the 
prime role of museum supervisors; they 
must be regarded as members of an internal 



participating in fire fighting and certain other 
emergency measures, .including instructions 
concerning the protection or evacuation of 
objects. The directives emphasize the need to 
keep the instructions up to date, particularly 
with regard' to the telephone numbers fcr 
emergency calls. 
1. See, in this respect, H, Lavjchcry and A. Noble- ^ 
cuurt. L.*.s ttshniqiits dt prottition dts bitns culture It 
en COS de conflit armi (Uncsco series Musits tt 
monumtntSt No. VIII, i954)» moic particu- 
larly the English edition, published in 1958, 
A» Noblecourt: Protection of Cultitral Propertj in 
the Btent of Armed Conflict (J43 pages, 260 illus- 
trations;, this IS in fact a new work, taking 
account uf present conditions which prevail 
legally vowing to the entry into force of the 
Intematiunal Convcntiun adopted at The Hague 
in 1954) and also technically (owing to the 
development of modern armaments and the 
new means of protection). The first part of this 
work deals with the Hague Convention; the 
second contains a systematic enumeration of the 
various risks to which cultural property is 
exposed m the event of armed conflict. The 
third part cuntatns general remarks on protection 
techniques, and a s>nthesis for those directly 
responsible for cultural property; the fourth 
deals with the orgiyiization of protection at the 
difTerenf lev* Is (international, governmental, 
national, local)— while the fifth part contains 
technical information for the architects and 
engineers responsible fur constructing and 
equipping museum buildings and shelters. 



police service of whom intelligence, author- 
ity, courtesy, constant care ana a knowledge 
or siniplf but essential details are required. 
Indeecf, the smooth running of a museum 
depends to some extent on this group of 
employees who are modest helpers of the 
directors and curators. The museum admin- 
istration must nevef forget that it often 
places its honour in their hands and. that 
It transfers to them day and night many, of 
its responsibilities. These employees should 
therefore be recruited with great care and 
should be remunerated in a manner appro- 
priate to the qualities required of them and 
the duties imposed on them. 



THE PUBLIC 



The problem of public relations in museum 
work Is A complex one. We shall deal here 
only with those aspects of more immediate 
impertancc to the administrative services. 



PUBLICITY 

It is now generally accepted that a museum 
may use publicity devices in order to 
increase the number of its visitors, A curator, 
however, should not forget that his task 
is not so much to sell an article as to use 
the museum's choice resources in order to 
disseminate knowledge about it and enable 
the public at large to appreciate it. 

Where possible, one staff member should 
be appointed to maintain relatiu is with the 
press, to prepare and disseminate official 
statements and photographs, keep files of 
press jcuttings and (always an important 
mattc(r) send thanks to the authors of 
articles. He should also establish and keep 
up to date a card-index of journa^lists. 
Similar work should be done in the increas- 
ingly important fields of radio, film and 
television. 

The dazzling progress of television as a 
communication medium docs not, however, 
diminish the value of posters apd other . 
publicity 'devices. The co-operation of 
tourist and commercial organizations can 
be particularly useful in this field. 



Museums can also, with advantage, 
publish prospectuses and pamphlets, <ne 
effectiveness of which is always heightened 
by elegance and good presentation. 

Although litde used as yet — doubdess 
owing to the fact that niuseum buildings 
are architecturally hardly suited to it— the 
system of show-cases facing the street, like 
those in front of large stores, can produce 
excellent results. 

Lastly, brilliant inaugural ceremonies and 
receptions help to make a museum and 
it^ permanent and temporary activities better 
ki^own to the .public.^ 



eONDITIONS GOVERNING ADMISSION 
s 

Once the desired result has been obtained 
and there is a steady flow of visitors, another 
problem arises — that of the conditions 
governing their admission. This calls for 
a -numbcr of practical administrative deci- 
sions whose scojpe will be considerable, 
since the object in view is to provide the 
general public with the means of acquiring 
both general and specialized knowledge, 
ranging from the fields of history and 
aesthetics to those of science an,d technology. 
What conditions, then, should govern tne 
admission of visitors to the various 
collections? 

Museums, being destined for thf genenJ 
public, should in principle be accessible to 
everyone free of charge — as was the case 
in France, until relatively recently, for 
museums founded by the National Conven- 
tion* and as is still the case (to mention 
only these examples) for most of the 
museums in the United States and Great 
Britain. 

The practice of charging an admission 
fee has, unfortunately, oecome inevitxible 
wherever museums do not receive sufficient 
aid from the bodies on which they depend. 
It may also be necessary for psychological 



1. A special number of the review Musetwt, Vol. IV, 
No. 4, 195 1, Publieitj and Public KdaitonSt deals 
with this subject in great detail; it is profusely 
illustrated. 

2. Established betM'ccn 1792 and 1794: Musde 
CentKkl des Arts; ^^us^e d*Hbtoire Naturellc, 
Mus^e des Arts et Mdtiere/Music dcs Momi* 
mcnts Franjais. 



reasons— the public being inclined to take 
mure seriuasl) a viMt involving some small 
material sacrifice. 

The proceeds from such fees may be 
assigned to various quarters such as: 
(a) the private organization to which the 
museum belongs, the funds being reserved 
exclusively for the museum itseU; (b) the 
public authority which controls the mu- 
seum, in which case they are paid either 
into a special account opened for the 
museum or into the authority's general 
funds, (c) a group of museums under public 
authority which estabhsh an independent 
fund and divide the accrued amount accord 
ing to the needs of each (e.g. French 
national museums). 

Even where admission fees are charged, 
however^ free visits should be allowed 
periodically on certain days and on special 
occasions (e.g. exhibitions). Facilities — 
including in certain cases free admission — 
should also be granted to various categories 
of individuals or groups: members of the 
museum profession,^ scientific research- 
workers, students, pupils, non-commercial 
organizations for popular education, extra- 
and post school educational foundations. 
AH tnese facilities call for vigilance and 
understanding on the part of the museum 
or the higher administrative authorities. 



CONTROL AND COMFORT 

The presence of the public raises other 
problems. Firstl), without prejudice to the 
visitors* freedom to instruct tnemselves as 
they please, it is essential to define very 
precisely the controls to be observed, it 
IS advisable that both ordinary and special 
visiting davs and visiting he urs should be 
governed oy standard regulations in each 
country. These regulations involve a con- 
tract with the public, which both parties 
must loyally observe. It is for the museum 
to determine what restrictions need to be 
imposed on visitors' right of access to the 
collections. Certain museums which are 
housed in very small premises or in premises 
of historical importance cannot, without 
risk of disorder or damage to the exhibits, 
authorize visits except under the guidance 
of responsible staff members. The need for 
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these restrictions is usually obvious, but 
they call for a spirit of understanding^ which 
must be established, justifiedand maintained 
on both sides. Jf 

Visitors arc entitled tqr more than this 
controlled freedom granted* theni by mu- 
seums. They wish to feel at ease auring 
their visit, and to instruct themselves 
without fatigue. With this end in view, 
museums should be provided with appoint* 
ments for the visitors' comfort and, in the 
case of institutions of a certain level, with 
an information and reception service.* 

Lastly, there arises, at least in countries 
v^hose language is little known, the problem 
of interpreting, if not the individual labels 
on the objects (possibly an unreasonable 
demand^., at least the explanatory panels 
and othcx informative material of impor- 
tance, in these cases a minimum of 
'guidance* la some better-known language 
is extremely helpful. 



SALES-COUNTERS 

Visitors to museums should have the 
opportunity to purchase, at reasonable 
prices, satisfactory documentation in the 
form of photographs, post-cards, casts, 
prints and popufer works. The sales-counter 
IS usually situated at the entrance to the 
museum. It may be operated independently 
in museums of a certain level, or entrusted 
to those responsible for controlling admis- 
sion to the museum, the latter solution 
has the disadvantage of rendering this 
control less effective when visitors enter 
in great numbers. ^ 

The sales-counter may be a branch of a 
financially independent commercial service, 
or it nuy be run by an association of 
Triends of the Museums', the profits may 



1. ICOM IS inducing a. gruuing number uf museums 
in difTercnt countries, to grant its members free 
admission on presentation of their current 
membership cards. 

2. Large museums such as the Louvre, now offer, 
during the tourist season, the services of several 
'museum hostesses', whose duty it is to inform 
and guide visitors. Further, most large museums 
have established public relations services; in the 
United States of America, these services arc 
playing an increasingly important part. 
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be oaid to the museum concerned or to 
the oody of museums as a whole. In other 
cases, the sales-a)unter is managed either by 
the organi2ation\Jcsponsible for the museum 
or by the museumS^ parent department 

PHOTOGRAPHY AND COPYING 
IN THE GALLERIES \ 

With certain exceptions, .the museums of 
niany countries now recognize the right of 
visitors to photograph eadiibits with small 
cameras. In certain cases, however, this 
right has to be restricted, and it is essential 
that this pointrbe then made clearly under- 
stood. Professional photography, e.g, film- 
ing and the use of the television camera,^ 
must obviously be governed by special 
rules, which should be periodically reviewed* 
k seems normal that museums should levy 
(Mjges for the use of such photographic 
equipment. The work of artists in the rooms 
and galleries of mu;;eums, despite the disad- 
vantages involved, should be encouraged* 
But a distinction must be nude between the 
work of professional copyists, who sell their 
products, and that of students. It is normal 
that the latter should be exempted from all 
charges. It would nevertheless be idle to 
imagine that all these practices could ever 
be regulated ^n detail; they always giye 
rise, in one form or anotner, to minor 
administrative problems which have to be 
solved as they occur. 

ASSOCIATIONS OF FRIENDS 
.OF THE MUSEUM 

Although this question lies somewhat out- 
side the limits of the present chapter, we 
cannot, in considering the public, onut to 
mention the services rendered by a type 
of association, suU in process of develop- 
ment, known as 'Friends' of the Museum*. 
These services consist, first, of the donation 
of objects and even of equipment and 
fittings which the museum cannot always 
obtain from the society or department on 
which it depends* There are other equally 
valuable services: support vis-^-vis the 
public, and innumerable forms of moral 
aid, all of which may have administrative 
implications. 
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Flbt^NQAL QUESTIONS 



Financial\management is undoubtedly the 
least spectacular, but not the least important, 
part of adniinistrative work. 



SOURCES OF\iNCOME 

We must first consider the ootential sources 
of museum income. Carl E. Guthe [3], on 
pages 19 to 24 of\his remarkable little 
book, enumerates them as follows: 

1. Proceeds from endowment funds, the 
stability of which is dependent on sound 
investment policy. \ 

2. Membership fees of tne museum; a 
graduated scale of merhbership fees 
makes it possible to attract not only the 
general public and certain categories of 
people of limited means wha are parti- 
cularly interested in social an^ cultural 
questions, but also- the more wealthy 
members of society who can make 
considerable contributions** 

3. Appropriations from tax funds (city, 
county. State) in exchange for the cul- 
tural and social services rendered by 
museums, or the latter's assimilation or 
attachment to educational institutions. 

4. Grants offered by organizations interested 
in social, cultural and scientific progress. 



1. The problems connected with filming and tele- 
vision fa^l outside the scope of this paragraph. 
They h/ve financial implications in so far as 
charges Vre to be levied (see section on 'Financial, 
questions^. They involve the question of protec- 
tion of the exhibits, in so far as co-operation has 
to be established between the museum, the film- 
producing bodies and the television organizations 
in order to avoid damage to the exhibits as a 
result of dumny handling or over-exposure to 
light (sec, in this respect ICOM NewsjNckPiilts 
di riCOM, Vol. XI, No. 5-6, October-Dccen-ibcr 
1958, the recommendations of the ICOivI meeting 
on 'Museums, film and television', Brussels, 
1958). 

2, Guthe, on page ao, distinguishes between 
student members, active mcmbcis, family mem? 
bershlp, contributing members, sustaining mem- 
bers, commercial members, life members, patrons 
and benefactors. 
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J. Fjnd-raising activities, c»g. annual enter- 
tainments, Subscription dinners, custume 
balls, these activities must be in keeping 
with the dignity of museums. 

6. Private gifts. ^ 

7. Admissions, sales and rentals, proceeds 
from admission fees,' sales-counter pro- 
fits,* charges on photographing, filming 
and television activities,' etc. 

The method of administering these resources 
and even the possibility of their existence 
depend on the museum's statutes. Guthe's 
list is based mainly on the essentially 
American type of small communitv museum, 
which IS financially independent. For 
museums depending on a public depart- 
ment, income of this natilrc is also possible, 
provided that the museums really enjoy 
financial independence, more or less limited 
to certain fields,* or that the department 
transfers to them in the form of increased 
subventions, the sums which it receives. 

VC'hatever the type of contribution envi- 
saged, public generosity will not fail to 
be sumulated if certain legal provisions, 
such as those existing in the United States 
of America, exempt gifts to museums from 
income tax and estate duties. 



BUDGET 

Ever)^ ipdseum must have a balanced 
budget, income and expenditure must be 
carefully estimated, and the necessary funds 
must be provided for acquisitions, and the 
essential operating costs. The preparation 
and discussion of this budget constitute 
the director's most important annual task. 

For practical information as to preparing 
the budget of ^small community museum 
we must again consult Guthe [3], pages 24 
to 26? 

He first defines the budget as *an estim- 
ating device used to determine as accurately 
as possible the amount of the anticipated 
operating income for the coming fiscal 
year, and the approximate portions of it 
which should be allocated to each of the 
several categories of expenses'. He remarks 
that it is for the Boarcl of Trustees, (a) to 
determine the latitude ^owed the director 
m transferring funds from one to another 
of these categories and in making adjust- 



ments to the budget; (b) to develop, in 
advance, ways and means of increasing the 
income to equal the costs, if the latter are 
likely to be greater than the anticipated 
income. 

He emphasizes that staff salaries consti- 
tute the most important item of expenditure 
and, in the lignt of the surveys which 
he himself carried out, he estimates them 
as representing from 60 to 70 per cent pf 
total expenditure. The director's salary 
forms an important part of this; and he 
considers that is should be equivalent to 
that of the city librarian, the principal of 
a public school or the administrative head 
of a similar community service agency. He 
also equates the salary of a staff assistant 
to th:^t of public school teacher, and the 
salaries of office and maintenance* staff to 
those paid to persons holding equivalent 
positions in business firms. 

According to the same author, the 
remaining one-third of the operating income 
is distributed among the following cate- 
gories of operating costs in the budget; 
'administrative expense ^office suppDcs, 
telephone and telegraph charges, postage, 
travel and membership costs); buildings, 
ground and equipment maintenance (insu- 
rance, supplies, repairs^ collection care 
(insurance and supplies); exhibits (cons- 
truction supplies and insurance, rental fees 
and transportation charges on borrowed 
exhibitions); activities (lectures, movies, 
concerts, social events, membership pro- 
gramnies, catering costsV, and finally a 
financial cushion (miscellaneous, contin- 
gency or undistributed)'. 



X. Sec 'G>nditions governing admission*, page 47. 
2. Sec 'Sales-counters', page 48. 
}. Stc 'Photography anu copying in the galleries', 
page 49- 

4. In this respect, mention may be made of the 
French national museums, whose 'Reunion' 
constitutes a public establishment with legal 
status and financial independence; leaving other 
expenditure for the c/ficicnt operation of museums 
to the general budget. The 'Riuiiion* of French 
national museums collects the resources assigned 
by law. for the extension of the collections and 
receives gifts and bequests (works of art, sums 
of money, real and personal property), whether 
earmarked for special purposes or ndt. 



To this ordinary expenditure may be 
adddd such extraorcUnary expenditures as are 
required for the extension of the premises, 
the modernization of equipment, etc., which 
must be covered by sp^al resources, such 
as subventions, donations, loans, etc. 

Here, ;dso, , the methods of preparing 
the budget, and responsibilities for it, vary 
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according to the status of the museum. 
Income and expenditure' are strictly ba- 
lanced in the case of museums supported 
by organizations, whereas in museums 
under the authority of public departments 
it is usually only the inaependenuy admin- 
istered parts of the budget that need to 
be balanced. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE STAFF 

by Douglas A. Allan 



THE CURATORIAL STAFF 

At rock bottom, the spiritual power and 
the active performance of every museum 
depend upon the curator. The late Sir 
Henry Miers, who probably knew more 
about museums than any man, said ia his 
Report on the Public Museums of the British 
Isles (other than the national museums) 
published in ioz8 and still ij'ount of sage 
advice: 'It will be readil) understood that 
of all the factors which can make or mar 
the success of a museum, the personality 
of the curator is the most vital. Under a 
good curator a museum cannot be wholly 
a bad one, whatever its defects; under a 
bad curator a museum cannot be entirely 
a good one, whatever its advantages. 
Everything depends on the right choice 
of the curator, and the support given to 
him. Such a curator usually has the power 
to make his museum reflect his own ideals 
or theories, and the b^st are those in which 
he is fully trusted by his committee and 
sympathetically supported by them.' After 
nearly thirty y^ears* lervice as director of 
two large museums and innumerable close 
contacts with many smaller ones, the author 
of the present chapter can only echo Sir 
Henry's sentiments most fervendy. This is 
why there is so sti^ong an element of voca 
tion in running any museum, be it large 
or be it small. Some people will judge a 
museum by its size ana, equipment,, by the 
range of its collections, aiid by the number 
and extent of its activitie^ bvit in all these 
things quality counts as iruich as si2e and 
auantity — and it is the fcumor who fixes 
tne standard of quality. Moreover, museums 
;2 iind museum staffs change with the passage 
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of time and a museum may blossom out 
in different ways, reflecting the particular 
interests of the contemporary world or 
those of the staff at one time or another, 
but the one thing which can always be 
passed on is the standard. It is the respons- 
ibility of each succeeding curator to main- 

V tain and where possible to improve the 
standard of his institution; and it is a very 
serious thing, which can be judged in the 
full light of public criticism, for anyone to 
let the standard of a museum decline. The 
curator is the fountain head of power for 
good or ill in any museum. Hic staff of 
all ranks are his agents — agents he l^as 
selected and trained, agents whose work 
he directs and supervises — so that they are 
a part of himself and play a correspond- 
ingly important parkin the running of the 
institution and the maintenance of its 
standards. It is thus of paran^ount impor- 
tance that staff of the right type should hz 

, secured and encouraged, whether they 
operate a large museum and are numerous 
and highly specialized or whether they 
control a relatively small one and are few 
in number with many and varied respon- 
sibilities. 

A survey of existing museums gives a 
good general indication of the types of 
activity involved in the efficient running of 
a museum. At the highest level is the director 
or curator, who is responsible for the 
smooth working of the whole machine 
under his charge — determining the general 
policy, securing material, staging exhibi- 
tions and organizing recreational and edu- 
cational activities. He usually exercises his 
authority^ under a board of trustees, com- 
mittee ot management, council or even the 
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actual owner of the museum himself. Under 
the director is the office staff dealing with 
day-to-day correspondence, records, regis* 
tcrs, book-keeping and ^iccounts. Then 
there is the museum professional staff which 
may range from one assistant to a large 
team witn a deputy director, keepers of 
departments and assistant keepers, respons- 
ible for the actual collections ^nd the uses 
to which they are put. As these collections, 
all through their existence, need attention 
to preserve them from decay, a museum 
must have some technical assistants com- 
petent to handle such problems, and on 
them also often falls the responsibility of 
carrying out the actual worlc of staging 
exhioitions. To help the technical assistants, 
the larger museums employ artisans, such^ 
as joiners, cabinet-makers and painters. The 
collections, visited dav by day by the 
general public, have to oe protected against 
da^inage by handling or against attempted 
theft, and for this purpose guards or patrols 
or attendants are employed. Finally, since 
a museum must at all times present a 
scrupulously neat and, tidy appearance, a 
staff of deanersi is required. lO^^large 
museum with extensive collections and 
adequate funds there \^iU be groups of 
persons of each type to constitute the full 
staff, but in a small museum some persons 
may have to 'double' the roles — the keeper 
domg his own preservative and display 
work and the attendant both keeping the 
• furniture and rooms clean and undertaking 
watching duties as well. 

In a small to medium-sized museum the 
collections may usually be divided into two 
main groups — those illustrative of natural 
history sued as geology, botany and zoology 
and those reflecting the work of man sucn 
as archaeology, etnnography and art. As 
these groups represent rather different types 
of bent in human interest and these bents 
lead their owqers to follow certain well- 
defined courses at school, college or the 
university, it is common, in Western 
Europe and North America, to find museum 
curators specializing either on the natural 
science side oi on the human development 
side. If, by chance, a curator has to looic 
after both sides of his museum he tends 
to concentrate upon the subjects in which 
he is especially interested and trained and 



allows the others to take second place. 
Such a divergence springs from a basic 
difference in interest and tends to be 
accentuated by the different types of training 
courses offered by colleges and universities. 
While good, all-round interests and know- 
ledge are invaluable in a museum curator, 
it cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
very highly specialized knowledge in 
detailed helds is essential if an insutution 
is to hold its place in the world of learning. 
The professional staff in their daily service 
to the public are presenting information 
and are actively engaged in education— 
this they can only do adequately if their 
own educational training has been as 
thorough as possible. 



Qualifications ^ 

Whatcfver the size of the museum in his 
charge, the director, the curator or the 
keener should be regarded as at least the 
equivalent of a secondary school specialist 
teacher. He should thus approach his 
chosen profession with not less than the 
educational qualifications of a graduate 
from a teacher-training college, and if he 
is in addition a graduate of a university, 
so much the better. So much of his work 
will be directly educational that the curator 
of any museum ^^ill find it a valuable asset 
if he has some experience of teaching at 
school, college or university level. He will 
know better fiow to approach liis public, 
and he will be able to discuss common 
problems in a common language with the 
teachers who bring classes to his museum, 
A curator should have a very real liking 
for the objects in his care; he must^ enjoy 
looking after them and feel a conunuous 
urge to learn moie about them, for only 
S'j IS he likely to have ,that spark of inspira- 
tion necessary, to dis|51ay and explain them 
in a way that will ,cransmit his enthusiasm 
to his public. Th^ is thus a remarkably 
strong personal demand made upon the 
curator. He must have a sense of order, 
for he has to arrange his collections 
the data concerning them ifj^^^Tystematic 
way. He must alst have a strong sense oft 
public responsibilit) , for he has always to 
remember his duty to provide as wide a 



scries of exhibitions as possible for the 
entertainment and educadon of his public, 
as fine examples as can be secured to 
interest them, and as accurate annotadons 
and explanations as modern research can 
provide for their enlightenment. 

It is, I think, true to say that the best 
curators, whether worlqpg single-handed 
or with a staff of keepers under them, are 
experts in their own right in some particular 
subject of their owti choice, and in it enjoy 
a standing and a reputation quitc^prJtt 
from that associated with their particular 
institutions. This is a subject in which they 
are competent to do their own most 
detailed identifications and on which they 
can contribute their own monographs to 
scientific or artistic publications. If they 
also have wide and detailed knowledge 
and experience of other subjects that is of 
undoubted advantage, but in most cases 
other experts are called in to deal with 
material fzom other fields. The gift of 
enjoying passing on knowledge and enthu- 
siasm is an invaluable one in organizing a 
museum — a taste for teaching and for calling 
forth a response in others k almost an 
essential prerequisite. * 

In the early days of museums a neat, 
orderly and logical arrangement of the col- 
lections on exhibition, with correspondingly 
neat and clear labels ^yere all that was 
asked of a curator, but nowadays great 
stress is laid upon the undoubtedly immense 
appeal of artistic display. For this feason, 
the museum officer must be ready to ex- 
periment with and^o build up a knowledge 
of museum furniture design, lighting, 
colour schemes, the compilation of interest- 
ing and succinct labels and the use of 
auvHiary aids such as diagrams, photographs 
and, models. Above all, he must have good 
tasti, for nothing is so ruinous to good 
display as an element of vulgarity in the 
layout and treatment. Some of the qualities 
demanded of a curator are innate, sdme 
can be acquired, but all are improved with 
constant practice and the constant determi- 
nation to obtain better results. 

Administrative duties 

A successful museum director or curator 
must have some experience of office man- 



agement, for behind his cxhibiuon rooms 
or galleries there waU be the office which 
is the brain and nerve centre of his insu- 
tution and which must run smoothly m 
order to leave the maximum ume pnd 
energy for the m?.jor museum projects of 
rescntation and education. The office will 
ave to handle day-to-day correspondence 
and the filing which follows it. There will 
also be accounts and finances to deal with 
ranging from paying wagci, purchasing 
specimens and equipment, ^nd meeung 
repairs charges to keeping account of petty 
cash outitys. There will be internal an3 
external loans to k-ep track of and problems 
of insurance policies to be dealt with. The 
office will probably also be responsible for 
keeping the registers and the card-mdcxcs 
up to date. To retain command of such i 
wide range of activities, the curator shoula 
have some practical experience of the 

£rocesses involved. If his staff grows, on 
im will fall the duty of rc-allocating jobs, 
of assessing fairly the responsibility of 
different appointments, and of seeing that 
the paying authority gets value for its 
money. 

A museum curator also should have a 
sound knowledge of matters concermng 
his building and its upkeep. Any museum 
or art gallery is subject to deterioration 
as time goes on and unless it is sufficiendy 
large to have a clerk-of-works, or is attached 
to an authority which employs one, the 
curator should be cjuick to notice defects 
and have them repaired as early as possible. 
Xeaking roofs or pipes, for example, if not 
attended to immediately, may damage the 
fabric and decorations of a building, and 
even extend their ravages to furniture and 
collections. At Irast an elementary know- 
ledge of roof structure, roof lights, and 
drainage systems should be acquired as 
soon as possible, together with an acquain- 
tance with water and gas circuits and the 
plan of the electricity mstallation, so that 
water, gas and electricity can be cut off 
in any emergency and faults tracked down. 

Wfdle a museum curator is CQnsidered 
by many to be essentially concerned with 
the maintenance and display of his collec- 
tions, he. is nevertheless a public servant 
whose dutiei^bring him into daily contact 
with the public, either individually or in 
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groups. He must, therefore, devote himself 
to a study of this public in ocder to serve 
them better. This is something that cannot 
be learned from textbooks;' it has to be 
acquired by actuil practice. He has to ddl 
with his board of trustees, his council or 
his committee, and to comport himself as 
a trained official qualified to carry out his 
■ job and to give, m an acceptable manner, 
advice on how he thinks it best to run the 
museum, always allowing for the fact that 
the trustees or committee are in the last 
resort responsible for the efficient perform- 
* ancc of the institution. An appreciation 
of each other's poinf: of view ancf a certain 
an*ount of give and uke are necessary for 
gcnepU good will and for that cordial 
pooling of cuntributions which will ensure 
the best results. Again the curator has to 
handle a very mixed staff — from colleagues 
who are experts in the world of art or 
science, office staff, to preparers, cleaners 
and warders- and will have to learn by 
experience by what means to secure the 
best results, for his museum will reflect 
very clearly how far he has been successful 
in welding his mixed staff into a good 
working team filled with zeal fop their 
museum and its services. 

Lastlv, the museum curator should have 
a sound knowledge of ^showmanship. His 
job is to run an institution which exists to 
show things to the public and he must be 
able to advertise his wares and his activities 
widely in order to bring the public within 
his doors. He must be conversant with the 
arts of advertising by means of the press, 
radio and television, by means of lectures 
and talks to the general public, to business 
organizations, to college and university 
classes and to schools ot dl kinds. He must 
ever be on the oudook to *scll* the idea of 
his museum so that it can be well utilized 
and widely appreciated, and so that he can 
obtain finanaal support for extensions to 
buildings or collections or for new projects. 
He must also be able on occasion to per- 
suade the Owners of individual pieces or 
of whole collections that his insutution is 
a suiuble home for their treasures. It will 
thus be seen that the calls made upon a 
museum curator are almost endless, ^rmf 
the more he can answer them satisfactorily 
the more favourably is the museum 
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in his charge likely to be regarded and 
supported. 

Academic background 

and training facilities ' 

For his essential training in one or more 
of the natural sciences, in art, archaeology 
or ethnography, the potential -museum 
curator will go to, a university or an art 
college and after a course of three, four or 
five years will graduate with a degree oc 
a diploma. Actual practice in the plashc 
and decorative arts can be learned in art 
colleges in many parts of the world, and 
art history and art criticism are subjects for 
a degree in arts in many universities. The 
Louvre in Paris and several of the larger 
museums and art galleries in the United 
States of America offer courses in art 
appreciation. Practical training in the repair 
and treatment of art objects is available at 
the Courtauld Institute in London and 
some colleges in North America, but -on 
the whole it is true to say that such training 
is usually only to be obtained in the labo- 
ratories and workrooms of the largest 
L.useums of xhe major countries, with a 
long history of museum organization and 
of experimentation with methods of pro- 
tection, preservation and display. In most 
countries, the would-be curator, has to get 
a junior post, either paid or unpaid, and 
obtaip tuition as part of the payment for 
his services. This is a somewhat unsyste- 
matic method of training but there is much 
to be said in its favour. The work is done 
under museum conditions and on actual 
museum specimens, so that from the start 
the emphasi:* is laid on the care necessary 
in deahng with unicjue objects. Again, the 
trainee is working directly under an expert 
or group of experts in the particular craft 
ana is thus receiving individual tuiuon. 
There is no mass production about such 
methods and there is every opportunity for 
a mistake to be remedied without delay. 
In addition, such service gives the trainee 
access to exhibition galleries, store-rooms 
and laboratories, the three main divisions 
of the professional side of a museum. 

So Mr it is mainly in the British Isles 
that systematic general training for museum 



service has been worked out and put into 
practice as distinct from training obtained 
as described above or from short college 
courses. This general training is organized 
b\ the Museums Association and has been 
developing with great success ever since 
World War 11. Its culmination is the 
award of the Diploma ofothe Museums 
Association as a professional quahhcation, 
the possession of which is evidence of 
knovv ledge and experience m the principles 
of museum service and administration and 
museum^echnique. It is awarde^/tO museum 
Workers >^hDhave the necessary preliminary 
education, who have attended three demon- 
j»tration courses organized b) the assodatit>ii, 
who have completed three years' full-time 
service in a museum— or two years in the 
case of university graduates — and passed 
the prescribed examinations. The regu- 
lations are designed to ensure that the 
diploma will be a reliable indication of 
professional competence and yet be within 
the reach of any intelligent and industrious 
person m the service of a museum, who has 
reached the specified standard of general 
education. Although the possession of a 
university .degree or a diploma is not an 
essential qualification for the award of the 
association's diploma, great importance is 
attached to university training and diploma 
students who are non<graduates are strongly 
advised to study for a degree if possible. 
Many posts m the museum world are open 
only to graduates and the preference for 
graduates is hkely to increase. The Museums 
Association does not undertake to train 
candidates in the subjects covered by 
museurr collections — the diploma students 
must acquire that knowledge for themselves 
to enable them to pass the prescribed 
exHrninations. It is expected that the students 
wilrglin professional and technical know- 
ledge in the course of their day-to-day 
work in their own museums, but demons- 
trauon couises ai^e c»rga..i2ed to supplement 
such experience and to direct their attention 
to advances made. 

Applicants for registration as students 
for the Museums Association diploma must 
have reached the age of 19 and must 
produce evidence that they have passed a 
matriculation examination or other examin- 
ation which Would be accepted for admis- 



sion to a full degree course in a university 
in the United kingdom. They also must 
have been in full-time, fully-paid employ- 
ment in a professional capacity in a museum 
for at least six months. Voluntary workers 
may be accep|pd but may not sit for any 
examination njntil in full-time and fully- 
paid employment in a museum. Diploma 
students are reauired to .follow a curriculum 
of training ana study extending over not 
less than three years, and to pass the two 
parts of the prescribed examinations. This 
curriculum comprises three sections — A, 
Administrative i B, Technique; and C, 
Specialized Work. The Administrative 
Course on general museum administration 
must be attended by all candidates. The 
Technical Course may be in art, or archae- 
ology, or natural history, from which the 
student selects whichever subject is most 
appropriate to his needs. He may subse- 
quently elect to attend one or more ?.ddi- 
tion;ii courses in order to extend his 
knowledge. The Specialized Course is 
devised especially for non-graduate students, 
and is designed to ensure that their studies 
adequately cover the field of their chosen 
subject. The three types of course arc each 
of one week's duration and are in charge 
of recognized experts with wide experience 
in museum work. 

The examination for the diploma is held 
in two parts, students sitting Part I fol- 
lowing the completion of tneit work in 
Sections A and B, provided it is not less 
than two years after the date of their com- 
mencement, and Part II after passing Part I 
and on the completion of tneir work in 
Section C. Part I of the examination consists 
of papers on Administrative, general and 
special subjects together with an essay; 
Part II consists of papers on administrative, 
general and jSpecial ^lubjccts and an e^^^ay, 
and also includes a second essay to be 
prepared in advance, an oral examination 
anci a practical test designed to determine 
the knowledge of the candidate in his 
selected subject. 

These special subjects include; fine arts, 
paintings, drawings, sculpture and prints; 
decorative arts; archaeology; folk art 
including local history , .general natural 
history, botany, geologyV zoology; the 
physical sciences and tecnnology, and any 



ofhcr academic subject which the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Museums Associa- 
tion may approve. In Section A, the admin- 
istrative group, a syllabus for courses for 
training and study and for examination 
comprises the principles and practice of 
the control and administration ot museums ; 
building, planning, equijjment and upkeep; 
registration and cataloguing; principles and 
practice of display m public galleries; 
relation of museums to education and 
research; publications; publicity; history 
and bibliography of museums and museum 
wor k. In Secuon B, the technical group, the 
subjects include the coUecrion, preparation 
and prescrvarion of specimens and objects; 
die recognidon and treatment of condirions 
and influences leading to the deteriorarion 
or destrucrion of museum material; exhib- 
ition technique; storage; modelling in 
various media. It will thus be seen that the 
Museums Associarion of Great Britain has 
addressed itself seriously to the problem 
of providing professional trairung for 
beginners in the museums profession — 
training which cannot be provided in 
colleges or universities because so much 
of it must be conducted in and with the 
full resources of a well equipped museum. 
The subjects of museum display^ can be, 
and indeed arc provided for in high-level 
educational institutions, but the professional 
side of the training is essenrially to be dealt 
with in museums with the aid of expe- 
rienced museum pracdtioners. 

In the year 1055-56,' 19 applicants were 
accepted as students for the diploma. The 
numorr of registered students on 3 1 March 
195^, xvas 114 which included two Ful- 
bright scholars from the United States of 
America and 13 students from Common- 
wealth countries. Six demonstration courses 
were arranged for diploma students— an 
administration course at Birmingham, a 
technical course in archaeology and natural 
history at Reading, a technical course in 
art at the Victoria and Albert Museum and 
the Narional Gallery, a specialized course 
in archaeology at Oxford, a specialized 
course in art at Leeds and York, and a 
specialized course in natural history at 
Cardiff— thus showing the wide range of 
opportunities for study and the wide 
variety of major institutions co-operating. 
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In the United States, a lead in providing 
professional art museum training has been 
taken by the authorises of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. For tne last 
four years they have had three graduate 
students on what are termed student fellow- 
ships, thereby receiving financi^ft|||^ort. 
These people had to have comf^^^Bij^- 
f^ctorily two years of graduate stS^^H^ 
history of fine arts or its equivalcm^nd 
were selected on a basis of past performance 
and interview from candidates from all parts 
of the United States. For the first month 
they were given assignments so as to learn 
something of the other museums of New 
York and were also set to study- the struc- 
tural and administrauve organizauon of the 
great Metropolitan Museum itself. There- 
after they spent two months in the depart- 
ments of cataloguing, restorauon, adminis- 
trauon, publicity, cducauon and display. 
For the succeeding six months they were 
permitted to study the subject of their 
choice, working intensively but informally 
in one department. No examinauons were 
set, but each candidate submitted a report 
at the end of the year. Provided this and 
their work in general had been satisfactory 
the trainees were then given an addiuonal 
grant to permit them to travel and study 
abroad. Now a new systepi of training, 
in close co-operation with the Insutute of 
Fine Arts (the graduate school of the New 
York University), has been introduced. 
Under this arrangement, graduate students 
registered at New York University and 
seeking museum training will take seven 
one-term courses in the mstory of fine arts 
and one one-term course covering the 
histoty ^nd philosophy of art museums at 
the insutute. In the second year, a selected 
class of not more than eight will take a 
course given joindy by the personnel of 
the Mctropohtan MuSeum and of the 
insdtute, to be held in the museum. There 
will be 15 three-hourly meetings at the 
rate of one a week, conaucted on a seminar 
basis, and with the emphasis on connois- 
seurship associated with problems in work- 
ing with actual specimens. The subjects 
covered include prints and book illqstra- 
dons, drawings, paindngs, classical archae- 
ology and art, mediaeval archaeology and 
art, and Renaissance archaeology and art. 



The students will also attend two or three 
additional une-term courses in the history of 
art at the institute, and will devote a term 
to the preparation of a mister's thesis. In the 
third year, the students who survive the 
course will devote themselves full time to 
an apprenuceship in the museum where they 
will learn the pracucal side* of museum 
adnrunistration, preservation and presenta- 
tion. They will receive from New York 
Umversity, upon the successful completion 
of their studies and the acceptance of their 
master's thesis, an M.A. in the history 
of art and from the Metropohtan Museum 
a certificate in museology awarded under 
the aegis of the New York State Board of 
Regeijts. 

The United States National Parks Divi- 
sion maintains a series of laboratories and 
studios at Its headquarters^ in Washington, 
D.C., in which all kinds of exhibits, from 
simple objects to complex dioramas, are 
treated and staged. Courses of training in 
this work have been provided, in the first 
place for recruits ana junior members of 
the service, who receive full pay, travelLng 
and subsistence allowances while in training. 
Ontside students seeking training have 
been accommodated on occasion, but 
naturally have to find their own expenses. 
The museums which the National Parks 
Division maintains deal with natural history 
and topography (tradside museums) and 
ethnography and history (historic site 
museums^ and so forth. 

Several universities in the United States 
have from- time to ume tackled the problem 
of providing adequate training for pros- 
pective museum admimstrators and curators. 
For a time, courses of a general nature 
were offered at the Umversity of Rochester 
but were subsequently discontinued. They 
were to be resumed in 1957. One course 
has beenjointly organized as a team project 
by the Chicago Natural History Museum 
and the University of Chicago. In the 
Chicago Natural History Museum, the 
Department of Anthropology -puts on a 
well-designed and broadly based course in 
museology for students taking anthropology 
as a major subject m the University of 
Chicago. This course, which is held as 
numbers demand, requires 15 hours a week 
for a period of nine months and covers 



most of the aspects, of museum work — 
loans, gifts an4. purchases, acfession 
methods, cleaning and repairing speci- 
mens, designing and staging exhibitions; 
planning museum buildings; organizing 
museum activities and the allocation of 
jobs among the various staff grades. From 
time to time, the museum accepts students 
fr6m foreign countries who wish to learn 
museum methods. No fellowships are 
offered nor is any charge made for 
tuition. Instruction is entirely informal and 
the students learn mostly by doing things 
for themselves. In recent years there have 
been students from British Guiana, Egypt, 
Iran, Iraq and Israel,^ and their periods of 
training nave ranged from a few weeks 
to a whole year. Further, this museum 
co-operates with Antiuch College, at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, accepting from four to six 
students for quarterly periods of work in 
the museum. Such stuaents keep museum 
hours and are in actual practice museum 
employees, receiving a small salary and 
being given the opportunity to work in 
some chosen sphere of the natural sciences. 
This is most valuable in affording, an 
opportujnity to find an aptitude tor a 
vocation. The extensive educational division 
in this museum recruits trainees by personal 
selection and e-ch new recruit is giVen a 
hjghly intensified course of training for a 
specific job in the carefully planned and 
balanced set-up. The actual training is in 
the hands of senior members of the divi- 
sion's staff. A new course has been started 
at the University of Oklahoma, associated 
with the course in anthropology; originally 
a one-semester course, it has now been 
extended to two semesters. The principal 
object of the course is to teach the inter- 
pretation, classification, registration "and 
presentation of specimens in different fields, 
and to encourage an understanding of the 
problems of modern museums, including 
education, social activities, public relations 
and general administration. The museum 
of the university, with its six sections — 
iinthropolog), botany, zoology, history, 
geology and classical archaeology — pro- 
vides a training ground for the study of 
classification, accessioning and cataloguing. 
Field trips are organized during the week- 
ends to enable students to see a variety 



of different types of museums, to meet their 
djrcctors and to attend lectures and have 
discussions with iheir siafife on the spot. 
Thereafter opportunities are provided for 
individual students to carry out appropriate 
projects such as staging, writing up and 
publicizing an e.xhibit in the local museum 
or public library. General administrative 
training provided includes a study of the 
working out of a museum budget for dif- 
ferent types of institutions, of the planning 
of museum galleries ap^ of the organization 
of study groups anc^ lecture tours. 'At the 
close of the course an examination is set 
to tes^- the students' knowledge, and per- 
formance. 

There is a general dearth of training 
courses designed to produce good all- 
round small museum curators in America 
— i.e., adaptable non-specialists wKo can 
cope with a varietv ot subjects and who 
have a basic knowledge of good museum 
practice. Oberlin College, Yale University; 
and the universities of Buffalo, South 
Dakota and Oklahoma are leading the way 
in this general field, while the University 
of Florida is planning a course on similar 
lines. Art museum basic training can be 
had at the following seven centres (partly 
in the university and partly in the adjacent 
gallery): New Haven, Conn.; Wilmington, 
Del.; Boston, Mass.; Cambridge, Mass»; 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; New York; and Oberlin, 
Ohio. The duration of the courses varies 
from six weeks to three years. History 
museums basic training can be had at the 
following five centres: Washington, D.C.; 
Cambridge, Mass.; Dearborn, Mich.; Coop- 
erstown, N.Y.; and Madison, Wis. The 
courses last from one week to sixteen weeks. 
Science may be studied at four centres. 
Iowa City, Iowa; Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Buffalo, N.Y.; and Vermilion, S. Dak. 
The courses vary in length from one week 
to four years. Tne general training courses 
are located at Washington, D.C., Newark, 
N.J., Norman, Okla., and range from onfc 
month to nineVnonths» 

At the Ecole du Louvre, Paris, arc 
trained both the future curators of art 
museums in France and also the guide 
lecturers who take^ visitors rouncT the 
collections. Started in 1882, this school 
has grown in numbers and influence, and 
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today provides seventeen organized courses 
catering for between two and three thou- 
sand students. A few years before World 
^Xar II, a 'Section supdrieure' was consu- 
tuted, with special courses in museography, 

^ to provide training for art museum curators. 
The courses include archaeology — pre- 
historic European, Egyptian, Oriental and 
Graeco-Roman — prehistoric and historic 
ceramics, the arts of the Near East, the 
Middle East and the Far East, the history 
of sculpture,,jpaintings, design and engrav- 
ing, applied and decorative arts, furniture 
and furnishings, inscriptions and numis- 
matics: all studied in the several depart- 
ments of thd Louvre. There is also a course 
in the general history of art based upon 
the collections in various ^museums, and 
lasting for three years, the first year being 
devoted to the art of the ancient world, 
the second to that of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance, and the third to that of 
modern times. Finally, ther^ is a special 
course on museology, consisting of a study 
of the history and the general principles 
governing the organization and lay-out of 
museums and of special collections at home 
and abroad. This is followed by practical 
work on the management and functions 
of museums, and the course is concluded 
by technical studies and practices in spe- 
cialist fields. In all these studies resident 
and visiting museum directors play an 
important part. The students attending the 
Ecole du Louvre are either Approved 
Students or Independent Students. Approv- 
ed Students, of whom about twelve are 
accepted each year, must, during their 
course or at the end of their third year, 
take a special course of abput three months' 
duration in a -department of the Louvre 
chosen by them» The best of the Independent 
Students can likewise undergo similar 
specialist trainiiig. Museum guide lecturers, 
attached to the educational services, are 
selected from cither type of student, but 
they must take a course prescribed for 
them ^nd pass a competitive examination 
at the conclusion, thus gaining the right 
to style themselves 'Charges de Conferences 
des Musics'. Independent Students, who 

have done good , work, are eligible for 

appointment as curators in the smaller 

provincial museums. 




There is flu organized course for art 
museum curators or for natural history 
museum curators m Germany as yet. 
Individual )oung students of art history, 
following graduation, can embark upon 
a voluntary art course at one or other of 
the large museums, more or less on the 
hnes of attaches or internes in American 
museums. In Munich they prosecute their 
studies for a period of two years, and in 
three different departments. Karlsruhe has 
a Similar arrangement, which can sometimes 
be reduced to one year. Before the late war, 
Berlin was the principal centre for museum 
studies, which then lasted three years and 
could be carried out in any three different 
departments. Only now are such facilities 
being afforded again. 

In South Africa where there is an active 
group of museums of various types, linked 
by an important Museums Association, the 
need for adequate training services for 
recruits to the museums profession Is fully 
realized as is also the absolute necessity for 
^generally accepted standard to be expected 
of museum assistants. To this end, discus 
sions are taking place with the object of 
providing training services and centres at 
such museums as those in Durban, East 
London and Pietermaritzburg. It is hoped 
to obtain financial support for the scheme 
from interested people, and to organize 
training cou rses of not less than two 
months' duration. 



Post-academic experiem 

From the above remarks it will be seen 
how much museums rely upun universities 
to provide their staffs with the basic acade- 
mic training necessary for the performance 
of their scientific duties and, on the other 
hand, how much of the professional training 
must be secured in museums and kindred 
Institutions. Indeed it is true to say that 
It IS impossible to train a museum ofHcer 
adequately outside ^ museum. Nor does 
that training cease during the active life- 
time of a curator, foi he must always seek 
further expenen<.c and experiments both 
inside and outside the walls of his own 
institution. He must visit museums and art 
60 galleries in other <town:* and travel abroad 
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for the express purpose of studying museum 
techniques elsewnere. Again, he may 
receive new ideas from travelling exhibi- 
tions, which ccme with their specimens 
already set out for display. In particular, 
he should seize any opportunity to inspect 
new museums and to assess the value of 
the new ideas Incorporated in them — in 
their exhibition galleries, store rooms, 
laboratories and work rooms, class rooms 
and ancillary public rooms, and in their 
metj^ods of heating, lighting and ventila^^ 
tion# The rising generation of museum 
curators is weU served by the Unesco 
quarterly publication Museum, which issues 
accounts of nc\'el exhibitions, new museum 
buildings and current activities, all hand-' 
somely illustrated by excellent photographs. 

Museum curators cannot be too strongly 
encouraged to travel abroad on study tours 
and to inspect museums in other countries 
so as to see what is being attempted and 
accomplished elsewhere, and to meet other 
museum curators and discuss problems with 
them. Such tours provide invaluable oppor- 
tunities to air one's own difficulties m a 
sympathetic atmosphere, to sec other 
solutions to similar difficulties, and to 
revive one's sense cf vital public service. 
The intending traveller should* first seek 
the approval and support of his own 
employing bgard, committee or govern- 
ment» to whom he must look for the 
special long leave to carry out his scheme, 
^condly he ought to seek financial aid 
for his project, which may wdl be a fairly 
expensive one. Sources ot financial aid fsil 
into two main groups — international bodies 
and national ones. International bodies 
which may be approached for travel grants, 
scholarships or fellowships are Unesco 
and one or two of the big foundations in 
the United States of. America. The Unesco 
handbook Study Abroad contains par- 
ticulars of fellowships and scholarships 
tenable in various parts of the world. It 
can be consulted at most ministries of 
education throughout the world or 
purchased at Unesco House, Place de 
Fontenoy, Paris-y®, France. The national 
bodies to be approached are the ministries 
of education, culture and finance in the 
candidate's own country, the secretaries^ 
of which will be able to give details of 
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the persons to whom application should 
be made. Certain universities hold travel 
funds to aid specific cultural projects; 
consultation of tneii: yearbooks or appli- 
cations to their secretaries ma\ provide the 
candidate \vith the opportunity he seeks. 
The British Council in London, publishes a 
small handbook entitled Scbohrsoips ^ibroad 
offered to British Students by Foreign Govern- 
ments; a similar publication should be 
sought in the country of the intending 
traveller. 

Where the museuni has only one pro- 
fessional curator, he must concentrate in 
great detail upon the subject he has made 
his speclal studv, be it the natural sciences 
or an aspect ot human history, and make 
his exhibition series in that field pre- 
eminently attractive, interesting and reliable. 
He must also however devote some consi- 
derable time, perhaps with the aid of 
temporary or honorary assistants, to making 
the other departments of his museum 
redound to his credit as well. Temporary 
expert assistance in other fields may be 
obtained from university or college lecturers 
or retired members of staffs, or ,from 
laymen who have made a hobby of ^tudies 
in the fields desired. When circumstances 
and finances permit, a second or assistant 
curator should be appointed, care being 
taken to sec that his main field is comple- 
mentary to that of the senior, so that 
together they will be able to deal authori- 
tauvely with the variety of material likely 
to be afforded to them for showing and 
with the search for information concerning 
• it. If the curator is an archaeologist, then 
his assistant should be a natural scientist, 
and vice versa. Further increases in staff 
will naturally widen the range of subjects 
that can be dealt with in detail. 



THE OFFICE STAFF 

The curator of a small museum maj have 
\to be his own secretary, attend to his own 
correspondence, and keep his own records 
and registers, but he should do his best 
to get some trained clerical assistance as 
soon as possible. An active museum will 
have a growing volume of correspondence, 
and more and more work to be done in 
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registering accessions and coUccung inform- 
auon ' about its specimens. There will 
always be work for an office staff— keeping 
accounts, working outahe pay sheets, etc. 
Help and advice regarding the organization 
of a museum office may be sought from 
other bodies with experience in keeping 
archives and records, such as libraries, 
banks and insurance companies. Maximum 
use should be made of labour-saving and 
space-saving office furniture and equipment. 



THE TECHNICAL STAFF 

Also behind the scenes but of vital impor- 
tance for the efficient running of any 
museum are the work rooms and their 
staffs. These fall into two main groups— 
those dealing with museum speamens and 
those dealing with museum fabric and 
furniture. As was mentioned earlier, mu- 
seum specimens^ call for continuous atten- 
tion from the time they arrive or are made 
until they are finally disposed of. For 
cleaning and repair work the museum must 
have an assistant who is thoroughly in- 
terested in the objects, whether they are 
natural history spcjcimens or human artifacts. 
Here again the work falls into two groups 
and it will ultimately be necessary to have 
one assistant to clean and mount birds and 
butterflies and another to learn the various 
techniques of treating wood t5 protect it 
against parasites, cleaning paint surfaces 
buried under the grime of ages, reconstruct- 
ing broken vases etc., and repairing old 
costumes and tapestries. While wood 
carving, metal work, modelling and paint- 
ing may be learned at school or art 
college, many of the skills necessary in a 
museum work room can only be learned 
by practical experience on the job. It may 
be possible to find a likely young recruit, 
already keen on this type of work, and to 
send him for a few months' training to a 
large museum with the staff and equipment 
to teach him the rudiments of his craft, 
in which, by steady application, he will in 
time become expert. He should have an 
inquiring mind and be ready to experiment, 
using expendable material until he becomes 
skilful and reliable. Good work can be 
aided by good working conditions. The 
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room dcvutcJ to muscam specimen repairs 
must be well lit and well ventilated.^ It 
should be htted with scvcial guod working 
benches and large sinks, and have a plen- 
tiful supply of hut and culd water and some 
form ot hcaung equipment. Adequate 
cupboards and sturage racks for chemical 
reagents and paints should also be pro- 
vided. 

As regards artisans or skilled workmen, 
the first essential fur a museum is undoubt- 
edly a good handyman, preferably a joiner 
or a cabinet maker. Sucn a craftsman can 
effect repairs to old furniture, frame and 
glaze pictures, build display cases and 
construct brackets, shelves and screens 
upon which tu arrange objects. He can be 
most useful in dealing with lucks and keys 
and doors and windows, he can erect 
platforms for lectures or opening ceremon- 
ies, make packing crates, help with 
unpacking and packing, and fix advertising 
and notice boards. The second workman 
to appoint, in these days when colour 
counts so much, should be a painter. He, 
Lke the )uiner, can clean and touch up 
specimens of old furniture, can paint 
display cases, do small internal decoration 
jobs and, if he has had some training in 
sign writing, he can paint direction signs 
above ca|es and doorways and even design 
notices for the outside of the building. 
Moreover, a good cabinet maker and a 
good painter working together can be of 
inesumable use in a museum in designing 
and fabricating models fur exhibition. For 
example they could illustrate the history of 
domesuc architecture by making a series 
of scale models of types of houses down 
the ages, with sectional models to show 
the structures of roofs, duurs and winduws. 
As It may be necessary to make do in 
smaller museums with one or two assistants 
who combine several skills, the Museums 
Association of Great Briiain has introduced 
a Technical Certificate as a warrant of 
proficiency confering adequate standing on 
those workers who pass the requisite 
examination. 

If a third workman is employed, the 
appointment will depend upon the character 
and volume of work for which he is 
required. It might be advisable in some 
cases to employ a second joiner or cabinet 



maker, another museum, however, may 
find it advantageous to have a printer on 
its staff. A museum owes much of the good 
impression it makes on the visitor to well 
phrased and neatly printed labels. The first 
labels used may oiten be handwritten or 
typewritten. The former are laborious to 
produce and the latter suffer from being 
rather small in type for convenient reading, 
and both have a tendency to fade. While 
the modern electric typewriter produces 
excellent labels, it is a very expensive 
machine to buy. No label is as neat and 
lasting as a printed label, and the wide 
range of type sizes available makes it 
possible to have bold headlines where 
necessary or small, succinct texts to accom- 
pany^ smaller and more delicate objects. 
Once installed, a hand printing set lasts 
for many years and can be used to produce 
labels, notices, programmes of meetings 
and lectures and so on. As the staff grows, 
other skilled workers may be employed. 
Such as a metal worker, a French polishei: 
or an electrician, the demands for whose 
services naturally vary considerably from 
one museum to another. An art gallery, on 
the other hand, would require a competent 
picture framer and a print mounter. 



THE GUARDS 

With regard to the maintenance of order 
in a museum or an art gallery and the secur- 
ity of its collections, two considerations 
arise. The first is that there must be adequate 
patrolling and supervision throughout the 
galleries during the hours when the public 
IS admitted to the building. The number 
of guards or attendants required depends 
on the size and type of the institution — a 
large building naturally requires more 
supervision than a small one, one with 
several floors calls for more staff than one 
on a single level, and one with many small 
rooms more than one with a few large 
halls with uninterrupted vistas. The more 
blind areas there are — such as those pro- 
duced by screens, high cases and an inter- 
mingling of high and low or large and small 
objecf^ — the more supervision is necessary. 
To be efficient, supervision must be 
continuous — and allowance must be made 
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for periods of absence such as meal times 
and holidays. This, however, is offset by 
the fact that the duties of supervisory staff 
can often be combined witn assisting 'in 
case moving and in loading or unloaoing, 
packing or unpacking. Guards and attend- 
ants must all De chosen with the greatest 
care and must be thoroughly reliable in 
every way. Many museum attendants are 
ex-non-commissioned officers of the armed 
forces or retired policemen, accustomed to 
discipline, neat personal appearance and 
to the genb^J^requirements ot guard duties. 
They should be men of good manners, 
trained to deal firmly yet politely with the 
public and able to answer the general 
questions put to them. Since the visitor's 
impression of a museum or an art gallery 
depends to a large extent upon them, great 
care should be exercised in selecting men 
for such posts. While they may never be 
called upon to act as firemen, these men 
should be trained in the use of fire-fighting 
apparatus — chemical fire extinguishers, 
hoses, etc. — and they should know the 
lay-out of the water, gas and elejtncity 
services and the positions of the various 
control valves ana switches. 



WATCHMEN 

In a large institution or one housing very 
valuable specimens, it is necessary to ensure 
efficient warding of the building and its 
collections during the hours when the 
public are not admitted. This involves 
warders or watchmen being on duty, in 
rotation, twenty-four hours a day. If the 
museum is open for eight hours a day, 
there will be over sixteen hours to be 
covered by the watchmen; this can be 
done by having at least two men, each of 
whom is on duty for a watching shift of 
eight hours. To ensure efficient patrolling 
of the building, time clocks can be fittcu 
at strategic points, so that the watchman 
mu|t pass through the various galleries so 
many times each shift, the visits to the 
clocking points being recorded on paper 
dials which can be inspected subsequently 
by the curator or another officer. Additional 
security can be achieved by arranging for 
telephone calls to be made from time to 
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time between the museum and the local 
police headquarters. 



CLEANING SERVICES 

After security, the next important con- 
sideration^ in the administration of any 
museum is cleanliness. Nothing is more 
likely to appeal to the visitor when he first 
arrives than a museum presenting a bright 
and shining appearance — well dusted and 
polished woodwork and furniture, shining 
glass cases, well swept and tended floors 
and steps, and well polished door handles, 
hand-rails and other metal fittings. In a 
small museum the cleaning may be perform- 
ed by the warder staff before the public 
enter the building and is ,often continued 
during the forenoon. If this is the case, 
the heavy work such as sweeping, washing 
and polishing floors and stairs should be 
completed before the public arc admitted; 
the lighter work, §uch as polishing the 
furniture, polishing the glazed cases or 
dusting heavv and large^ free-standing 
specimens and cleaning windows, should 
be left till later, when supervision has to 
be maintained. In a large museum, it will 
be necessary to employ special cleaning 
staff, cither male or female. Here again, the 
heavy cleaning work should always be 
completed beiore the public enters the 
builaing, only the light cleaning and polish- 
ing being done while visitors are moving 
about the halls and Inspecting the exhibi- 
tions. The bigger the building, the larger 
must be the cleaning staff ancf the greater 
the amount of cleaning materials required; 
once the staff reaches a certain size someone 
is neaded in a supervisory capacity to take 
charge of bulk stores of cleaning materials 
and ration their distribution according to 
the amount of work to be done, ana to 
allocate and check the various tasks. The 
quantity of cleaning materials required will 
varv according to the number of visitors 
and tne state of the weather. The cost of 
cleaning a museum or an art gallery is a 
considerable item in the annual expendi- 
ture. In at least two ways economies can 
be effected. The first is at the planning 
stage of the'building, when care should be 
exercised to eliminate unnecessar}' decorative 




devices, ledges where the dust accumulates 
or places difficult of access for cleaning 
purposes. Hou^ontal bars in raiLngs or 
stair balustrading, fur example, demand 
much time and care in cleaning, since 
feather dusters merely flick the dust from 
one place to another. Radiators are also 
traps for dirt. The second way of saving 
time and labour is to employ, wherever 
possible, modern mechanical devices, gene- 
rally electrically operated, such as vacuum 
cleaners and floor polishers. While poLshed 
uuod, cork and rubber floors present a 
must attractive appearance, care must be 
taken po empluy nun sLp poLshes, to avoid 
the danger of accidents to the pubLc. 



OTHER SPECIALIZED STAFF 

The fureguing remarks apply to any 
museum with a stafT of between Ave and 
lift) in number. The bigger the institution 
the larger the staff, the greater the field of 
specialization and the mure nun\erous the 
services that can be offered to the pubLc. 
It IS curious to note that it is in both 
smallest and the largest museums that the 
curator has the least time to devote to his 
own particular branch of study. In a small 
institution he has to be a Jack-of all trades, 
read) to turr. his hand to almost any kind 
of work, in a very large one his work is 
very largely that of a general manager and 
administrator. But at all levels his major 
Concern is service to the pubLc, which flnds 
the mone) to run the museum or gallerv. 
Greater funds do however make it possible 
to employ a larger number of persons to 
do specialized iobs. A museum may, fur 
example, be able tu appoint a registrar to 
deal with accessions, loans, and the never- 
ending task of bringing identifications up 
to date and adding fresh nutes on the history, 
provenance and peculiarities of the speci 
mens. A museum may aIso in time institute 
its own central library —in addition to the 
individual reference lioranes of the keepers 
— to serve all its staff, and the supervision, 
^f this library naturally calls for the appoint 
ment of a tuU time librarian. Again, the 
keeping of detailed records of specimens 
may demand the employment of a photo- 
grapher and the construction of a dark 
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room and photographic laboratory. This 
expert can be employed, not only in 
preparing photographs to go with accession 
cards and card-inaex records, but also 
lantern slides fur public lectures and prints 
for general sale to the ppbllc. 



EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 

One of the functions of museums is to 
provide direct educational services to the 
public. In a small museum, lectures, talks 
and guided lecture tours are mainly carried 
out by the curator himself or the assistant 
curator. School classes visiting the museum 
may be taken round the collections and 
given special lessons either by the curator 
and his assistant or by the individual class 
teacher after some preliminary briefing by 
the museum staff. Again, duplicate spea- 
mens may be made up in small carrying' 
cases with printed or typewritten nutes for 
loan to schools for classroom use. As the 
educational services of the museum grow, 
special provision will have to be made to 
meet the demands for both staffand material. 

In some centres, school teachers are 
seconded by the local education authority 
to serve as guide lecturers and specialist 
teachers for classes visiting museun^s and 
art galleries, in others spcc.al additions are 
maoe to the staff of the museum for this 
purpose. The latter are usually young uni- 
versity graduates with ^ special bent for 
this kind of work and often with some 
actual experience in class teaching. At first 
they will have much to learn ibout the 
museum collections and how to use exhibits 
and specimens in lessons, and they will also 
have to acquire experience in the techniques 
of holding the attention of a group of 
children in the pubLc galleries of a museum. 
But the task is undoubtedly a most reward- 
ing one, and one which will both open the 
door of a new world to the children and 
inculcate the valuable habit or resorting 
to museums and art galleries in later years. 
Guid^ lecturers have also to learn how to 
handle adult parties, to stimulate their 
interest and to satisfy , their curiosity, in 
the hope of encouraging at least some of 
their hearers to take a new interest in 
natural history, archaeology or some art 



or craft. While the main emphasis in this 
work is naturally laid upon tne inspection 
of the museum's three dimensional exLbits, 
use should also be made of lectures and of 
such auxiliary aids as lantern slides, films 
and demonstrations. In addition, a good 
guide lecturer can give "^Commendations 
regarding books to consult and appropriate 
societies to join, so as to encourage a 
continuation and an extension of the 
interest aroused. Not only does this legi- 
timate extension of museum activities 
deniand extra staff, it "also reauires special 
equipment in the form of folding stools, 
drawing boards, storage cupboards and 
cloakroom accommodation. 

The second aspect of museum aid to 
education, th,e provision of loan services, 
requires suitable specimens, information 
sheets, containers, adequate storage accom- 
modation, transport and staflT The staff 
required fall into three categories — first, 
those employed in making models, mount- 
ing birds, framing pictures and textiles and 
setting specimens on suitable backboards, 
secondly, those who are responsible for the 
organizing and clerical duties, such as 
circularizing schools regarding the loan 
exhibits available, booking and allocating 
the requests, despatching the loans and 
recovering them at the end of the agreed 
period ; and thirdly, those directly concerned 
with irtward ancl outward transportation. 

The first group belong to the normal 
museum grade of technical assistants or 
preparers, their duties being the prepar- 
ation of the same type of exhibit, the only 
difference being that all the exhibits must 
be small enough to be readily transportable 
and strong enough to stand transport and 
handling in the class room. These workers 
must also devote a considerable amount of 
time *o the renovation of exhibits showing 
signs of wear and tear as a result of continued 
handling The second group will probably 
be recruited straight from art or other 
colleges and must combine a real interest 
in three-dimensional objects with an interest 
in the use of such objects to educate children. 
They must have some' knowledge of the 
elements of teaching and of the contents 
of standard school curricila. Especially 
they should have the imagination to under* 
stand the world of the child and the cnthu- 
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siasm to broaden his horizons. The third 
group will handle the transport between 
the museum depot and the schools, packing 
and unpacking the cases and delivering 
them by motor van. Such school loan 
services usually begin in a very small way 
with a staff of two or three, but as the 
demand increases so also must the number 
of individuals employed increase. Where 
this service is part of a normal museum, 
care should be taken to see that the demands 
it makes are not to the detriment of the 
maintenance and utilization of the standard 
museum exhibits. 



SUMMARY AND SUGGESTIONS 
FOR STAFF TABLES 

After this description in some detail of the 
types of employees to be found on the 
staffs of museums and art galleries and the 
duties they have to perform, it will be of 
advantage to consider the adminjstrauve 
set-up of three museums of different sizes. 
For the first, a local museum of, say, four 
large rooms or galleries, six small rooms 
serving as offices and work rooms and four 
store rooms, the staff required would be 
a curator, and an assistant curator, a typist- 
clerk, a technical assistant, two guards and 
two cleaners. In such organizauon the 
curator and the assistant curator would 
be responsible for the collecting, the iden- 
tification and thearrancement ofthe museum 
material, while the technical assistant would 
clean, repair and mount specimens, and 
probably undertake the interior decorauon 
of the cases as well. The two cleaners would 
be responsible for the general cleaning of 
the building, while the two waiders would 
clean furniture and glass cases before 
opening hours and patrol the building once 
the public was admitted. As the number 
of visitors in the forenoons of weekdays 
from Mondays to Fridays is hkely to 
be small, cleaning operations could be 
carried out by the guards up to the lunch 
break. 

In a larger,, regional museum of, say, 
twentv halls oi galleries, containing exhibits 
clasfified in four major departments, a 
senior staff of a director and four keepers 
, would be required, each of the keepers 
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having a sepatate department undec his 
contruL The utTice in tnat case, considctmg 
the volume of correspondence, inquiries 
and registration to be dealt with, would 
need at least two clerical assistants. To 
clean, mount, work through material and 
look after the extensive reserve and study 
collections in each department, each keeper 
would require one technical assistant. The 
patrolLng of the building would call for 
a minimum of twelve guards one of whom 
could act as the senior, to see that the 
instructions of the director were carried 
out in an orderly way. At least eight women 
cleaners would be needed to keep such a 
building — With its exhibition rooms, store 
rooms, work rooms and officer — in good 
order, -mJ one <.»f these cleaners could serve 
as supervisor. Two tradesmen — a joiner 
and a painter— could be kept in constant 
employment. In the administration of such 
a building and staff, the director would 
exercise over all supervision. He v^ould 
preside directly over his office and control 
the activities of the four departments 
through their Ivcepers, under whom the 
technical assistants would serve. To corre- 
late the work of the cuards and cleaners 
and take charge of the bulk stores for 
cleaning and packing, a foreman would be 
necessary, through whum orders and 
instructions could be transmitted from the 
director. The foreman could also allocate 
and supervise jobs for the two tradesmen. 
The appointment of a senior guard and a 
supervisor of cleaners would ensure the 
proper carrying out of the work entrusted 
to these two relatively large groups of 
twelve and eight respectively, among whom 
disputes might well occur as to which job 
was to be done by whom, in what way and^ 
in what order. For the efficient adminis- 
tration of any staff and the proper cairving 
out of respective duties, especially where 
they involve team work, there must be 
a clearly established order of seniority and 
system of control to ensure that detailed 
instructions reach each indi v idual concerned, 
are clearK understood, and are properly 
carried out. In this particular case, the 
director's immediate contacts would be 
(a) the four keepers (b) the senior of the 
two clerks, and (c) the foreman. Through 
them and with their aiJ work in all the 
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departments could be allocated and reports 
received regarding its completion. It would 
fall to the director to make periodic tours 
of inspection to satisfy himself that his 
orders had been carried out to his satis- 
faction. Such tours of inspection serve the 
additional purpose of encourasine the 
rood worker, who works all the oetter 
or an appreciative notice, and of stimu- 
lating any, who may be slack or slow, to 
put Forth greater efforts to avoid adverse 
comment. It may be added, as a result of 
considerable experience, that it is advisable 
to be reasonaoly economical with both 
praise and blame^ 

Having considered the staff se^-up in a 
small local museum employing eight, and 
a larger regional museum employing thirt) 
four, we snail take as the final example a 
central or national museum of forty or 
fifty galleries with a staff of nearly a hundred. 
Assuming that there are again four major 
departments, the directoV would have under 
him a senior staff of fopr keepers, each of 
whom would require two- assistant keepers 
to enable the fiela of each department to be 
sub-divided into three, each officer under 
taking to make himself expert in certain 
branches of the studies involved. Each' 
keeper would be responsible for the staff, 
the collections, and the registration in his 
department, llic collections would be in 
part on exhibition, in part ia store, with 
perhaps a small number of exhibits on lo^n 
elsewnere. To look after these collections, 
each keeper would need a staff of two 
kinds — museum assistants responsible for 
registration, location noting, dusting, and 
orderly arrangement of the specimen^ in 
the exhibition galleries and in store cup- 
boards and cabinets behind the scenes, and 
technical assistants, equipped with research 
apparatus in laboratories and work rooms, , 
to deal with the cleaning, repair, preserv- 
ation and scieruific investigation of indi- 
vidual specirtierts. Each department would 
need a task force of a senior museum 
assistant and three museum assistants and, 
in the laboratories, two technical assistants. j 
The office staff for such a muscjm would 
call for a secretary, an accountant and two 
clerks at least, together with a telephone ^ 
e3(£hangc operator and a messenger. The 
artisans required By a national museui)i^ 
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would be about ten joiners> painters^ 
French polishers^ metal-workers and elcc- 
tridans> plus one or two engineers to look 
after the heating plant. Under a museum 
superintendent would be placed the security 
and cleaning staffs which, m such a museum, 
would number , at least fifteen guards, 
eighteen male cleaners and ovclve women 
cleaners. This yields a total ci ninety-seven. 
In this case the director gi\ps his instruc- 
tions direct to the four keepers, the secre- 
tary, the accountant and N^e museum 
supe^ntendent, a closely-knit prganization 
of seven peoole, to cadi of whom is left 
the task of allocatbg particular duties and 



special projects. Nor is the line too long 
to the furthest members- in the staff pattern 
— an equally important considerauon in 
an institution where everyone must know 
and understand the details of all that is to 
be done, must appreciate what other mem- 
bers of the staff are doing and must share 
in the spirit that lies behind the whole 
undertakmg. The bigger the museum the 
greater the need for a combination oE 
mdividual responsibility and genuine team 
spirit. There are few forms of public service 
tnat offer a more rewarding ^y.nsc of vocation 
than work in the field of museums and art 
galleries. 
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MUSEUMS AND RESEARCH' 

by Hiroshi Daifuku 



INTRODUCTION 

Research Is defined as 'critical and exhaus- 
tiv e in\ estigauon or experimentation, hav ing 
for its aim the discovery of new facts, 
their correct interpretation, the revision of 
accepted conclusions, theories or laws. . . 

In the light of this definition, it must 
be admitted that the most vigorous research 
programmes are to be found among the 
larger museums and those affiliated with 
or belonging to educational institutions. 
There is, however, a growing tendency 
among smaller museums to acquire ocien- 
tific staff — particularly younger people — 
qualified to undertake serious research as 
part of their curatorial duties. 

As in the universities and colleges, the 
Work undertaken by museums has been 
m academic rather than in applied research.* 
The series of scientific and scholarly mono- 
graphs which have been pubLshed by 
various museums are similar to those 
published by universities on the same type 
of work. The principal difference between 
the two tvpes of institutions is that the 
museum also publicizes the results of its 
research through public exhibitions and 
displays. There are, of course, exceptions 
to this rule, for "sSlne highly speaalized 
museums (e.g., medical museums) are not 
open to the general public and are intended 
for very restricted audiences. 

It is impossible to list her'' in detail all 
the notable contributions made by museums 
and their staffs through research program- 
mes. A brief outline of some of the principal 
fields of research must suffice. Tnere are 
no clear cut lines of division between the 
kinds of research work undertaken by the 



different types of museums. For .icample, 
art and anthropological (in the American 
use of the word) museums may undertake 
archaeological research, the former as the 
inheritors of tHe tradition of collecting 
Greek and Roman art which began during 
the Renaissance, and the latter, as the study 
of the origins of man, which took over 
pre historic archaeolog). Today, however, 
anthropological museums also study civi- 
lizations in the New \X'orld which arc 
comparable in development to those of 
Classical Antiquity studied by archaeologists 
in fine art museums. As In other areas of 
scientific work, the growing tendency 
towards Interdisciphnary .studies In which 
several institutions in different fields may co- 
operate in major programmes of research has 
further broken down the traditional dividing 
lines between the areas of specialization. 

For purposes of review, we may never- 
theless describe in summary form some of 
the principal forms of research undertaken 
by different classes of museums, 

MUSEUMS IN THE HUMANITIES 

The primary emphasis of research has been 
in the field of art history. Studies hav^ 

1. I wish to acknowledge the aid of Dr. Hans 
van dc VCaal, Professor of Art History, Univer- 
sity of Leydcn, for his kind suggestions about 
this manuscript. 

2. 'Applied' research in museography is becoming 
more important, as the idea that museum work 
IS a profession has gradually become widespread. 
Projects such as the study of effects of exhibitions, 
ot analyses ot the behaviour of visitor7,^the effects 
of publicity to attract visitors, have taken place 
in several countries ... see Chapter V, page 7$. 
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— hfictrmsidc of the work of a given artist, 
of 'schools' of art, etc. In recent >ears the 
scope of such research has been broadened 
to include studies not only of the works 
of individual artists or even of 'schools', 
but of major cultural trends which have 
found expression in the works of artists. 

A great deal of what is known of the 
evolution of human society from the simple 
*dty state' to the large political agglomer- 
ation has been the result of rcsearcn under- 
taken by archaeologists on the staff of art 
museums. The collecdons in such museums 
as the Metropolitan of New York or the 
Louvre in Paris are a striking testimony to 
the importance of this type of research. 

Folk art and decorative art museums 
also conduct a ereat deal of historic research. 
Research on the art of primitive peoples 
would also include ethnological studies. 

Applied research, especidly in die tech- 
nical analysis of works of art (drawing 
^pon chemistry and physics), constitutes an 
important part of the research studies 
undertaken oy the major art museums and 
their laboratories.^ 

The specialized interests of many other 
types of art museums are reflected in their 
research programmes. Each museum has 
also the further responsibility of interpreting 
the results of its research to its lay public. 
The late Francis Henry Taylor, who had not 
only conducted a great deal of research but 
also instituted popular programmes which 
increased the attendance in the museums 
in which he worked, made the following 
comments concerning the problems of the 
relationship between the artist and the 
public [6].^ 'If the artist is obligated to 
communicate his meaning, the public in 
return should bear in mind that they are 
no less obligated to make an effort to 
understand what the artist is saying to 
them. The message of^art is not necessarily 
a simple message or an easy one, and it is 
quite legitimate that a painting or a statue 
be meaningless to persons at one level of 
education and yet be clear and explicit to 
those of another level, who are particularly 
trained to understand it. The same layman 
who takes offence at an abstract picture in 
an exhibition, inio which the artist has put 
years of self-disciplincin logical and orderly 
abstract or theoretical ideas, will accept 



without question the right of a university 
or a research foundation to publish abstruse 
mathematical conclusions and equations 
which, as an untrained person, he can never 
hope to comprehend.' 

The schoolboys of today accept the prin- 
ciples underlying flight and use them in 
constructing model aeroplanes which are far 
more sophisticated in design than .the early 
pioneering attempts of not so long ago. 
The laj public in Western countries accepts 
too witn appreciation the works of the 
Impressionists which were once greeted 
widi scorn and dismay. Is it not part of 
the task of the science museum to interpret 
principles which underlie modern scientific 
development in terms which visitors can 
understand? Should not the art museum 
perform the same service for contemporary 
art? Is 'cultural lag' necessary? The curator 
in an art museum, working with current 
trends, is or ought to be aware of the 
faaors influencing contemporary artistic 
creation. One of his tasks surely hto use 
his knowledge and training in intel^cl^g 
the art of the present day in terms which 
the public can understand. 



SCIENCE MUSEUMS 

There are two main categories of science 
museums — those for the natural and those 
for the physical sciences. These two cate- 
gories may in turn be subdivided according 
to specializations, but such divisions are 
never hard and fast and overlapping fre- 
quently occurs. 

In general, natural science museums 
assign a larger proportion of their budget 
to*tesearch man do other museums. During 
the latter half of the nineteenth century ana 
the early twentieth century they sentcoUea- 
ing expeditions throughout the world and 
accumulated specimens from the depths of 
the seas to the upper reaches of high 
mountain ranges. 

Expeditions were sent to collect contem- 
porary species and also to search ancient 
geological beds for fossils demonstrating 



1. Sec Chapter VII. 

2. The figures between brackets refer lo the biblio- 
graphy on page 72. 



the sequence u£ evolution which have 
formed the basiS for new theories about 
biological evolution and the creation of 
lavas', making it possible to explain for 
example, the changes in size of different 
species throughout spans of millions of 
)ears. Certain studies undertaken by mu 
seum staffs have also had direct economic 
value (e.g. the study of invertebrate palae- 
ontology IS important to the petroleum 
industry y, although such commercial applic- 
ations were not the purpose of the research. 
Xatural saence museums have also con- 
ducted studies of local ecology and, in 
addition to their studies of zoology and 
botan), man) include anthropology, the 
stud\ of man from the point of view of 
his oiological evolution and his cultural 
hiStory up to the earl) stages of urban 
avlLzation (including the urban cultures 
of pre-Columbian America). 

The ph)Sical scAence museums also covet 
technolog) and industr). For the most part 
their research is devoted to historical 
studies of the development of the physical 
sciences and of industry. Many of their 
displays are didactic exhibits giving an 
explanation of principles underlying modern 
science and industry. A great deal of study 
must go into the preparation of such 
exhibitions for the) must be historically 
accurate and at the same time help the 
visitor to understand the operation of the 
mechanism \fchich is being demonstrated. 
The) can be and frequently are an excellent 
means of illustrating the transition from 
primitive mdustt) to modern technology. 

Other t)-pes of museums reflect man's 
interest in and curiosity about the world 
and the universe. Regional museums under 
take studies of their areas including archae- 
ology> folk art^ local industry, etc., and 
produce publications a*. 1 exhibitions of 
real scienufic worth. Historical society 
museums, ancient buildings and the homes 
of famous men have also become the foci 
of research leading to new knowledge of 
the past. 



PUBLICATIONS 

Museum publications give perhaps the best 
indication of the amount or research under- 
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taken by them. The wide range of scholarly 
research carried on by certain museums is 
evidenced by their 'papers', 'series', 'quar- 
terlies' and other types of scholarly mono- 
graphs and jouriials. These publications 
have a wide circulation among libraries, 
universities, museums and professional 
people whose interests they serve. They 
are, of course, too nuroerous to list here. 
Museum staff members also publish articles 
in professional journals or have books 
published by comfaercial printers. 

Reports on research work, or the results 
of a museum expedition often appear too, 
in the popular press — usually prepared by 
those responsible. Some museums, a no- 
table example is the American Museum of 
Katural History in New York, publish in 
their monthly magazii^s^popular scientific 
articles [4], summarizing the work being 
done by their staff or by other allied insu- 
tutions. Thus the contributions of museums 
to research arc publicized not only in the 
professional journals but are made available 
to the general public. ' 

STAFF^ 

Whether or not a museum has an iictiv^ 
programme of research depends on tM 
curatorial staff. Most large museums h^e 
such programmes, and there arc many 
small or local museums whose staff also 
engage in research. Their curators may 
conduct research independently or in co- 
operation with members of larger museums, 
universities, learned societies, etc. Such 
co-operative work is also advantageous to 
larger museums as a means of obtaimng local 
CO operation and the use of local facilities. 

In rare cases, persons without university 
training and lacking any advanced degrees 
have still made major contributic^ns to 
knowledge. Nevertheless, they are the 
exceptions to the rule and it is generally 
agreed that curatorial staff should have 
academic training to give them the necessary 
background for me execution of their duties, 
and particularly for research work. Academic 
training is, in ract, the minimal requirement, 
for successful research projects depend in 
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the final analysis upon the inHiative and 
interest of the researcher, tne human 
element is the most important. I 

The share of responsibility takcxi by the 
scientific staff for general museuj;i pro- 
grammes is incrcasmg steadily in most 
mstitutions. In some museums which have 
active programmes in the traditional areas 
of academic studies there is, however, a 
sharp dichotomy between the curators 
carrying on research and the staff members 
engaged in such museographical problems 
as display and programmes for the general 
public. This creates, in effect, two separate-^ 
organizations whose oiJy common interest 
lies in sharing the same building and the 
same over-all organization. This cannot fail 
to be demoralizing, with consequent detri- 
ment to the progress of the museum, 
i To the specialist in research falls the 
responsibility of working out the selection 
of objects to be shown and planning the 
background of the exhibition so that the 
confidence in its authenticity, on the part 
of the public as well as of the visiting schoi- 
an, in justified. Some of the most interesting 
exhibitions have resulted from dose co'^ 
operation between the specialist, the curator 
in charge of the educational programme 
and the curator in charge of the exhibition. 
At its best such work produces exhibitions 
of considerable educational value and 
aesthetic appeal. 

In small museums or those having lim- 
ited budgets and unable to afford curators 
who have been trained as designers, the 
specialist in research should also be familiar 
with the basic principles of design for 
presentation. He should know the tech- 
niques worked out by Bayer for the use 
of the principle of the *field of vision' in 
setting upudisplays placing objects in the 
ccrrect rdSHon to the height and the angle 
of the average visitor's field of vision. The 
curator should know the basic principles 
governing the use of colour, the use of 
space to accentuate objects, and of lighting. 
He should be familiar with the work of 
outstanding designers at international fairs, 
exhibitions, and of the work being done 
among the leading museums in exhibition 
techniques [5]. 

At the same time this should not mean 
a sacrifice of his original function. Recently 
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Colbert [i] stated: ^Whether the curator 
does exhibition work of necessity or through 
choice, it is important that he participates 
in this phase of the museum's activity if 
the museum is to have authoritative exhibits.. 
This is where the curator's research pay^ 
off so far as the museum administration 
and the public are concerned. . . .' / 

He adds that: *The sad part o£ this 
aspect of the curator's work is that/lexhibi- 
tion work can overwhelm him. ^Exhibits 
may take a very large fraction of his time . . . 
^ut after that, for compensatiot^ he should 
* for a considerable period of time be entirely 
free from exhibition problems in order that 
he may catch up with nis neglected research.' 

The foregoing represents the dangers of 
one extreme, but in, some countries curators 
still have 'very little to do with projects 
designed for the public. 



FACILITIES FOR RESEARCH 

These facilities may be at a minimum, but 
if a museum believes that its staff should 
engage in original and creative* work, it 
should encourage research bv providirjg^ 
the necessary time, and sju^juld assist the 
curator by providing working spac€, equip-^ , 
ment and funds. An indication of the 
importance attached to research is giyen 
by the amount of space which is usually- 
allotted for it by muscuHiC. According to 
Coleman [3], the *rjle of thumb' is to 
devote at least as much space for curatorial, 
administrative and ser/ice purposes as is 
allotted for eAhiHtiOiis. Space for curatorial 
work (i.e. laboratories, study collections, 
study facilities) should amount to a third, 
and. in some museums rpay take over one- 
halfl of the total available space. 

Most curators possess personal libraries, 
but \the museum also should have an 
adequate library for the use of its staff 
and for visitors ^ho wish to undertake 
serious study. It is estimated bv Coleman [5] 
that well-known museums of intermediate 
size in the United States have libraries of 
about 25,000 volumes, and it is not uncom- 
mon for museums to have libraries of over 
100,000 volumes. 

Many museums provide in their budgets 
for travel for their professional staff and 
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for their administrativc.ufficcrs. Conferences 
uf fellow professionals encourage the infor- 
mal exchange of ideas, and make it possible 
to keep up with current research (the 
results of which may not be published for 
several years). In general, tney act as a 
stimulant to the inJi\idual and encourage 
furdier work in research. 



THE FUTURE 

Work in the traditional areas of research 
will undoubtedly continue, with a gradual 
shift in emphasis from the collection of 
material towards analytical studies. Co- 
operative projects involvmg sevoral insti- 
tutions v^hich combine their resources and 
talents are becoming more ^nd more 
common. These projects also contribute to 
tjie development of interdisciplinary re- 
search through which individual speciaLsts 
can pool their efforts and arrive at a more 
comprehensive analysis than it is possible 
to accomplish alone. 

One of the important problems facing 
the underdeveloped countries today is how 
to improve their standards of living through 
the incorporation of technological advance, 
and yet maintain the continuity of their 
tradiuons and culture. This problem presents 
a challenge to all the institutions in such 
societies and especially to museums which 
can play such an important part. Several 
of these countries already have physical 
science or technological museums under 
way or in the planning stage. Their staffs 
mast prepare exhibitions for largely illi- 
terate audiences to whom the new tech- 



niques are eatirely aUen. The interpretation 
of these techniques which have arisen in a 
foreign tradition will demand a great deal 
of careful experimentation and analysis. 

Natural science museums carrying out 
regional ecological studies should analyse 
and interpret prevailing practices In land 
usage and demonstrate through exhibitions 
modified methods based upon scientific 
analyses. 

Under the present stress of acculturation 
which has resulted from the intro^luction 
of new techniques at an eve Critic r easing 
pace, knowledge of traditional arts and 
cultures must be recorded and collections 
made before these arts become irretrievably 
lost. Analytical studies of these societies, 
of their changing cultural values, should 
also be undertaken by museums, but they 
can only be satisfactory if they are scienti- 
fically accurate. 

To sum up the importance of research 
in museum development Coleman [2], in 
1939 made the following statement which 
is still valid today: 'Like institutions of 
higher education, museums are likely to 
be as deep or as shallow in their teaching 
as they are strong or weak in research. 
When there is no spirit of enquiry there 
can be but hmited learning since the scholar 
is the product of investigation. Where 
teaching goes on unrefreshed by learning. 
It soon becomes uninformed or even dull. 
Museum material demands that whoever 
will interpret it be well prepared. . . . 
Research and teaching, though often ques- 
tioned as to their need and even their right 
to belong together, are joindy helpful to 
the workings of a muscum.*^ 
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CHAPTER 

THE MUSEUM AND THE VISITOR 

by Hiroshi Daifuku 



INTRODUCTION 

During the nineteenth century many mu- 
seums were sanctuaries rarely invaded by 
the public and, in fact, frequently inacces- 
sible except through special appointment. 
Today, however, it is generally agreed that 
one of the functions of the museum is to 
show its collections to the public. There 
are still certain types of museums, such as 
those attached to medical schools, where 
entrance is restricted to a particular group, 
but they are exceptions to the general rule. 
The great majority of museums are open 
to everyone, although their success in 
attracting visitors varies considerably and 
depends upon a number of factors including 
the nature of the collections, the periods 
of time when the museum is open, the 
programmes conceived for the visitors, 
and so forth. 

To a certain extent the origin of museums 
still tends to colour the relationship between 
the museum and the visiting public. 
Museums began as collections accumulated 
by connoisseurs, or scholars, which were 
shown to friends or to socieues. Those 
who took the pains to visit the museum 
were more frequently than not already 
aware of the nature and the value of the 
collections. Today, a covert assumpuon 
undoubtedly e.\ists among some museum 
workers that visitors, whatever their back- 
l^round, have or ought to have the same 
interests as the curator. If it becomes 
evident that few visitors seem mterested 
in the material on display, it is all too 
common to blame the visitor for his lack 
of taste or education, thus disclaiming 
responsibility for the success or failure of 



the museum's programme^^^for the public. 

However, as long ago as^ 1870 the , 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York ' V " 
stated in its charter that it was form^; 
*for the purpose^of estabbshing and main- 
taining in said City a museum and library 
of art, of encouraging and developing the 
study of fine arts, and the app^cation of 
arts to manufacture and practical hfe, of 
advancing general knowledge of kindred 
subjects, and, *to that end, of furnishing 
popular instruction and ... it shall be 
classified as an educational institution'. 

If it is conceded that other museums 
shai;e this goal, then the assumption that 
the curator knows what is best for the 
public and correctly anticipates its interests, 
should be put to the test. 



REACTION OF VISITORS 
TO EXHIBITIONS 

Among the first studies of this question 
were those made by G. T. Fechncr in 
Germany in which he used questionnaires 
to judge the effects on visitors of works 
of art [5],^ Similar projects have since been 
undertaken in many museums, in which an 
attempt is made to gauge the response of 
visitors to a particular e:mibition or displa). 
However, rigorous scientific studies using 
the techniques developed by psychologists 
and sociologists for the evaluation of the 
reactions ot a wide range of visitors have 
been rare. 



I. The figures between brackets refer to the bibho- 
graphy on page 80. 
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In 1924, at an annual meeting of the 
American Association of Museums, Clark 
Wissler challenged the assumption that 
museum exhibitions and programmes which 
were prepared for the average visitor were 
satisfactory, inasmuch as controlled data 
were lacking. Nor did he beheve that 
curators had the qualifications to carry on 
scientific studies of the visitor. The Asso 
ciation deaded to undertake a series of 
studies and interested a psychologist, 
Edward S. Robinson, in this project [3]. 
After prehmmary investigation, Robinson 
proposed a i^rogramme of observational 
stuQies based upon techniques used in 
psychology, which were carried out in 
several co-operating institutions in Chicago, 
Buffalo, New York and Philadelphia. 
Similar studies were also carried out in 
one or two other museums in other cities. 
Observers were equipped with stop-watches 
and stationed unobtrusively in various 
halls. An accurate record was kept of the 
amount of time visitors spent in a given 
hall before a particular object or series of 
objects, and of the visitors' routes. The 
data were analysed to determine whether 
any patterns could be discerned, and if 
exnibiuons were altered, how far such 
modifications altered the behaviour of 
subsequent visitors [9]. 

An intensi/e study was also made at the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art by Melton 
(one of Robinson's assoaates), in which 
several a prion assumptions followed by 
museum curators were found to be erro- 
neous [6], In general most museums had 
been arranging their exhibitions so that 
visitors were supposed to circulate in a 
clock-wise (i.e. in a left to right) order. 
It was supposed that visitors would look 
at the exnibiuons m the way books are 
read in the West. However, observation 
of several thousand visitors revealed that 
over 82 per cent of the visitors turned 
towards tnc right rather than' the left . . . 
and objects located to the left of the 
entrance received less attenuon than those 
immediately to the right. It was also found 
that for the most part objects on exhibition 
received only casual inspccuon and few 
visitors bothered to read lengthy labels. 
Another factor which affected traffic flow 
was the location of exits. If, for example. 



an exit was located along the right wall 
most visitors (over 60 per cent) went 
out without bothering to complete the 
circuit of the hall, giving the rest of the 
material a cursory glance before using 
the exit. 

Somewhat similar results were found in 
an analysis of the behaviour of visitors to 
natural science museums [8]. Thp Pcabody 
Museum of Yale University was planned 
to show the evolutionary seauence of the 
de%relopment of animal life. Visitors were 
supposed to enter the hall directly in front 
of the entrance which showed the develop- 
ment of the Invertebrates. After making a 
circuit in the shape of an inverted^ *U* 
visitors were supposed to turn left into a 
hall demonstrating the sequence of the 
development of Primitive Vertebrates- The 
visitors then had to turn at the end of 
that hall-way, into the tjall of Mamfnals, 
finally into the hall of Primates and end 
the visit at the main entrance. Instead, the 
average visitor turned to his right at the » 
main entrance and saw the exhibition in 
reverse sequence. 

Of course these patterns occurred in the 
United States of Ameriqa where motor 
traffic also goes on the right. It is probable 
that differing patterns would be round in 
other cultures. 

These studies of the behaviour of visitors 
Have provided important data for the 
preparation of exhibitions. Planning and 
layout of displays have been modified by 
many museums, and the habits^ of visitors 
is now an important consideration in the 
location of choice items. The studies have 
also shown that the time spent by the 
average visitor in front of a given item is 
short and on the average does not exceed 
a minute or two- Long labels usually go 
unread (exceptions to this rule are exhi- 
bitions designed for students) and many 
museums today tend to use captions 
instead of labels. Below the 'headlines there 
may be longer explanations which spme of 
the visitors whose curiosity is aroused take 
the pain to read. Some success has resulted 
from the provision of 'take-away* reading 
material— mimeographed sheets to supple- 
ment the data given oy captions which can 
be picked up by visitors and read at leisure 
later. 



ATTEMPTS TO ATTRACT A WIDER 
PUBLIC 

The General &)nference of Uncsco, during 
its ninth session (New Delhi, 1956) express- 
ed a wish that attention should be given 
to ways and means of enabling museums 
to attract a wider public, particularly 
workers, It pointed out that *even in those 
countries that are most richly endowed 
•with museums, where entrance to those 
institutions is often free, hardly o^e person 
visits them for every 200 who pay for 
admission to a cinema' [10]. 

Many museums have profited by the 
lessons learned in studies of the behaviour 
of visitors and vigorous efforts have been 
made to improve exhibitions and make them 
more intelligible. In some countries, entry 
fees have been abolished by many museums, 
or have been sharply reduced, arid some 
fix certain days on which entry is free to 
the public. Guided visits, special exhibition 
rooms for young people, special pro- 
grammes for school visits have all been 
means of broadening the educational work 
of museums and h^ve resulted in steadil7 
increasing attendance figures in museums 
throughout the world fii]. Undoubtedly, 
another very effective means of inducing 
repeated visits is the growing use of 
temporary exhibitions. 

An instructive study of the use of 
publicity in, atuacting visitors was made 
recently in the United Sutcs of America. 
In January 1953, the Japan Society (U.S.A.) 
co-operated with the Government of Japan 
in sponsoring an exhibition of Japanese 
art. It included objects loaned from some 
of the principal museums of Japan as well 
as from private collections which had never 
before been shown to the public. The 
exhibition lasted for about a month in 
each city— Washington, New York, Seattle, 
Chicago and Boston and a sociological 
analysis was made of visitors in the last 
three [2]. 

A card register was made of all aduh 
visitors (i.e. 18 years or over) to the exhib- 
ition in the three cities during a sample 
time period and recording name, address, 
age, sex and occupation. A selected sample 
was then taken covering the duration of 
the exhibition and re) resenting propor- 



tionately the volume of visitors during 
the hours the exhibition was open tofthe 
public. The selected sample was then 
interviewed at home. 

A major publicity campaign to publicize 
the exhibition was undertalcen in Seattle 
where it was considered to be an important 
social and cultural event. Constant mention 
was made of the exhibition in newspaper 
articles and radio programmes. Billboards, 
mounted posters pubhcizing the exhibition 
and in addition a letter from the director 
of the art museum was reproduced and 
given to schoolchildren to take* home to 
their parents. The Parents and Teachers 
Assoaation (PTA) also contributed to 
publicizing the exhibition. In addition, a 
constant round of receptions and teas were 
held for the same purpose which were 
reported in the social columns of the 
newspapers. As a result, of a total popul- 
ation ot 500,000, there were 73,000. visitors 
to the exhibition, of whom 2,500. were 
registered and 290 interviewed. ) 

Lcfd p*?blicity was given to the md^bition 
in Chicag*>, although it was treated as a 
major art event and received a good deal 
of attcnti m from the press and the radio. 
However, the campaign was not extended 
to the^chools and it did not carry' the 
connota&Dn of an 'obligation* to attend 
which characterized the Seatde effort. 
Metropolitan Chicago has a population of 
a million but proportionately fewer attended 
(total of approximately , 60,000) of whom 
^,300 were registered ^nd 280 interviewed. 

The situation in Boston differed very 
much from those of the other two cities. 
Publicity efforts were limited to the opening 
period ahd the exhibition was treated as 
an ordinary travelling exhibition. Of a 
total popiilation of 1,000,000 only 20,000 
visitors attended the exhibition, of whom 
1,600 were registered and 217 interviewed. 
The difference in emphasis was in part 
owing to the fact that one of the finest 
collections of Japanese art in the Western 
world is at the Boston Fine Arts Museum. 

The success of the Seattle publicity 
campaign is evident from the fact that a laige 
proportion of the population visited the 
exhibition, among whom many did not 
habitually visit museums. In Chicago and 
Boston 63 per cent of the visitors 
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inter vie\ved had gone to art museums four 
or mure times during the preceding year 
compared tu 34 ^er cent in Seattle. More- 
over, 45 per cent of the visitors m Chicago 
and 45 per cent in Boston stated that they 
attended the exhibition because of prior 
interest in Japanese art compared to only 
12 per cent in Seattle. 

The 5>uccess of the pubhcity campaign 
in Seattle as compared to Chicago and 
Boston can also be measured in terms uf 
the difference in educational backgrounds 
of the adult Visitors as compared with 
the wliolc adult population, shown in the 
following table: 



not art enthusiasts and lacked knowledge 
of the traditions and background of Japa- 
nese art. Bigman pointed out that in all 
three cities the interviewees who expressed 
dissatisfacuon 'included some who com- 
plained that their knowledge of Japanese 
art — whether great or little — was insuffi- 
ciendy supplemented by explanatory ma- 
terial at the exhibit*. Obviously the aanger 
is great that having once come to see an 
exhibition as a result of publicity efforts, 
\iSitors may leave disappointed. On the 
other hand, only 34 per cent of the visitors 
from Seattle had visited art museums more 
than four times during the preceding year, 
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It IS clear that in all three cities the visitors 
to the exhibition were not representative 
of the population. However, the visitors 
in Seattle were much more heterogenous 
and fiiore nearly approximated the compo- 
sition of the general population than did 
those attracted in Chicago or Boston. 

The next question is to consider how 
satisfactory the experience of seeing the 
exhibition was to the visitors from these 
three cities. Their reactions are summarized 
in the following table: 
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Proportionate!), the visitors from Seatde 
did not hkc the exhibition as much as the 
visitors m Chicago and Boston. Many were 



and per cent reported that 'they liked 
it very much* and another 30 per cent 
reported that *they liked it fairly well*. 
This suggested to some American museo- 
graphers that such campaigns were jusafied 
ancf that many among the 39 per cent v/ho 
'liked itT fairly well' would enjoy a second 
show much more, having gained acquain- 
tance with the first. 



COMPOSITION OF VISITORS TO 

A MEXICAN AND A DUTCH MUSEUM 

An analysis of visitors to the Museo 
Nacional de Antropologia in Mexico City 
was conducted recendy [7]. The visitor^ 
could be divided into two major groups, 
Mexicans and foreigners (of the latter 
80 per cent came from the United States 
of America, 14 per cent from Cuba and the 
rest primarily from other Latin American 
countries). For most of the foreigners the 
period under survey was their first visit 
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and presumably relatively few* of them made 
more than one visit to the museum. Many 
of the Mexican visitors however, were 
'repeaters' who lived in the immediate 
vicinity, only 40 per centTbf them stated 
that they had visited the museum for the 
first time. V 

The interests of the two groups of visitors 
also varied. The foreigners tended to con- 
centrate their visits on such well-known 
objects as the Aztec 'calendar stone' which 
leceives considerable publicity in tourist 
folders, mQreover replicas of it are sold 
as souvenirs throughout Mexico City which 
also calls attention to the original. The 
Mexican visitors tended to spena a higher 
proportion of their time visiting the halls 
m which their traditional arts and crafts 
were shown and spent less time on the 
prehistoric or Conquest material. However, 
the noteworthy result of the survey was 
that both groups were alike imthat a high 
proportion of visitors from both groups 
were from professional backgrounds and 
were correspondingly better educated than 
the average individual in Mexico or the 
country of origin. 

It is instructive to compare the results 
of a survey of visitors conducted by the 
Gemeentcmuseum in The Hague in the 
Modern Art Department of thft Museum. 
The survey was limited to visitors who 
came to the museum on Saturdays when 
admission was free [13]. It was hopijd that 
the free admission would attract ]many 
individuals who had not been in the habit 
of visiting the museum, and particularly 
members of the working classes. However, 
it was found that the nighest proportion 
came froni the professional classes of the 
neighbouring area. Most were 'repeaters' 
who were particularly attracted by the 
temporary exhibitions, and spent little time 
looking over the pernianent exhibitions. 

The most popular exhibitions were those 
which featured the 'early' moderns, i.e. 
painters between 18 50-1900, whereas con- 
temporary paintings — particularly non- 
objective art — were not appreciated. It 
was thought however that the visitors 
would have been interested had they had 
sufficient explanation of the goals of the 
artists. Guided tours were available (70 per 
cent of the visitors made use of them), 
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but were apparently not satisfactory - and 
visitors often remained puzzled about works 
of contemporary artists. The author suggests 
that in addition to guided tours an orieija- 
tion room be set up where an analysis 
of the works of the artists would be shown 
accompanied by a tape recorded explanation 
for visitors before entering the exhibition. 
Another recommendation was to work 
with small, homogenous groups from 
different social classes and Uius create a 
cultural 'elite' who in turn would spread 
their influence to attract visitors of more 
diversified background. 

The survey made at the Gemeente- 
museum showed that the elimination of 
entrance fees for Saturday did attract more 
visitors than came during the rest of the 
week. The principal reason for the larger 
numbers registered was apparently the 
attraction of new temporary exhibitions. 
It was concluded that the elimination of 
entry fees was in itself insufficient to attract 
a more diversified group of visitors. 



FApiLITIES TO ENCOURAGE VISITORS 

Many^ museums have developed special 
facilities to make visitors feel welcome. 
Nevertheless, a survey conducted by the 
International Council of Museums (ICOM) 
for Unesco revealed that 'museums arc 
still being neglected and the number of 
visitors is much lower than it should be\ 
However it is encouraging to note from 
the report that museums are trying, through 
various means, to become much more 
accessible to the public. One of these is 
by offering such facilities as restaurants, 
pleasant courts, proper seating which in a 
purely practical way contribute a good deal 
to the creation of a pleasant atmosphere. 
Of the museums polled by ICOM (exclud- 
ing American museums) '79 had taken the 
trouble to install a restaurant or at least a 
bar, a cafeteria or lounges with magazfnes 
or. books to read. The countries which 
had done most in this respect arc: Norway 
(10 out of 15), the Netherlands (9 out of 
16), the United Kingdom (6 out of 15), 
Sweden (4 out of 6), Denmark (4 out of 5), 
and Austria, Egypt, France, Germany 
(Bavaria), Italy and the Soviet Union' [12]. 
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Keeping museums open during lunch 
hours, after wurkmg hours, and during the 
evenings once or twice a week ana on 
Sundays greatly facilitates visits. These 
measures, of course, entail hiring additional 
staff and for evening •openings adequate 
lighting facilities must be provided. 

One of the most effective means of 
attractir\g visitors would seem to be the 
development of educational services.* Mu- 
seums in many countries have established 
close relationships with schools. Organized 
visits are frequently conducted either by 
the museum staff or by the teachers and 
instructors of the students who receive 
orientation lectures before class visits. 
However, the results of the questionnaire 
prepared by ICOM show that no profes- 
sional relations have been established be- 
tx^en organized labour and museums, except 
among Austrian provincial museums and 
those of the U.S.S.R. The answers received 
do indicate, however, that on the whole 
museums are ready to undertake such work. 
The report goes on to state: *Yet apart 
from guided visits and individual initiative, 
no such work has been organized. It could 
only be done systematically by museum 
educational services in collaboration with 
popular or trade union committees on 
artistic matters. Such committees are extre- 
mely rare (Sweden), however, they are 
extremely necessary, even indispensable, if 
the future of the labouring classes is not 
to be confined to their dailv work and poor 
^or even degtadmg^ use of their leisure time.' 

THE PUBLIC IN NON- 
INDUSTRIALIZED CULTURES 

Since the end of World War II there has 
been a rapid diffusion of industrial tech- 
niques among peoples who did not pre- 
viously possess them and who had not 
developed the social patterns for hving in 
an urban civilization based on industrial 
economy. The changes which are now 
taking jplace among such populations are 
revolutionary, thev bring with them the 
grave danger of orcaking the continuity 
between the tradiUonal cultures and the 
new ones which are in the process of 
formation. 



Museums can take an important part in 
acculturation/ By including m their collec- 
tions and exDibitions elements of the old, 
they can enaBle visitors to see in concrete 
form the transition between the old and 
the new; they can also help to introduce 
new concepts and ideas [4]. 

In the United States of America, for 
example, several American Indian tribes 
have museums which preserve examples 
of their old culture, and are studied and 
used as inspiration by their contemporary 
craftsmen. The museum thus serves to 
maintain the continuity of a distinct trad- 
ition and to preserve in present-day craft- 
work some of the unique Qualities of the 
work of the past. Annual displays of the 
best work can encourage hign standards, 
and lend status and prestige to the crafts- 
men. Continuity of museum collections 
can be maintained by purchase of the prize- 
winning objects. 

Applied museography, the use of mu- 
seums and exhibitions to help people to 
assimilate new values, has not yet been 
fully developed. For example, cause and 
effect correlations based upon scientific 
and pragmatic observation are a product 
of a particular culture and must be explained 
to people having entirely different modes 
of thought. Among many folk societies 
the failure of crops, desiccation of pasture 
lands, poverty, sickness and other serious 
difficulties are often ascribed to the effects 
of witchcraft, failure to observe proper' 
rituals, the malignant attention or some 
deity, etc. 

A people may have a non-utilitarian 
system or v^ues according to which large 
numbers of cattle bring status, or the shape 
of a horn is more important than tne 
amount of dressed ^meat one can obtain 
from a cow. They are unaware that large 
herds cause over-grazing with resultant 
loss of plant cover, erosion, gullying and 
a drop in the water table. They consider 
these as separate rather than correlated 
phenotpena, and explain them as the effects 
of witchcraft, etc. A reduction of herds 
imposed by government authority may 
cause considerable ill will and resistance. 
In such situations an educational programme 
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has proved to be the best solution - demon- 
strating the interrelationships of these 
various phenomena. Exhibitions presenting 
in summary form a sequence showing the 
land with adequate cover, the changes 
which resulted from overgraz.ng, and 
explaining a programme for the reduction 
of herds with possibly the introduction of 
new breeds/ and the resulting restoration 
of plant cover would help people to under- 
stand the problem and tne suggested cure. 
At the same time it would introduce them 
to one of the methods oR evaluating phe- 
nomena which has been essential to the 
development of contemporary science. 

Whue the basic principles of museum 
exhibition remain constant, it is not 
advisable to transfer in exactly the same 
form exhibitions designed for the needs 
of one society to another. To do so would 
be to risk complete misunderstanding. For 
example, the experimental fundamental 
education museum in Mysore, India [4], 
had constructed a large-scale model (half- 
size) of a hand-lift irrigation system for 
one of their exhibitions. However, as the 
use of scale is not common among many 
people, its function was completely mis- 
understood and most visitors thought it 
was a child's toy. An analogous experience 
was reported in a project to encourage 
the revival of weaving among the Navaho 
(United. States of America Indians). They 
were furnished with photographs of trad- - 
itional old rugs with an enlarged detail 
showing the colours. The weavers copied 
the detail without reference to the photo- 
graphs, and their rugs reproduced one ^ 
quarter only of the design [i]. 

Some interesting results were obtained b) 
the Mysore experimental museum. An e^hi 
bition was prepared in the rufil district 
of Yelwal in which there were over seventy 
villages. A high degree of illiteracy, heavy 
densitj^ of population, deforestation, erosion 
and widespread poverty characterized this 
area. The exhibition was set up to demon- 
strate to the %'illagers of the area the 
relationship between progressive deforest- 
ation complicated by overgrazing, and 
erosion. The exhibition showed what had 
happened to the land in the pa't fifty years 
through careless use of forest land, and 
the solution to the problem through re 
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forestation. It was not possible to evaluate 
in detail the effects ot the exhibition on 
the villagers, but it was the consensus 
of opinion of those who had worked 
there (fundamental education, production, 
topic and social science specialists) that, 
if similar exhibitions were an element of 
continuous campaigns, they would have 
considerable impact upon the minds of 
their audiences. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The general public's interest in museums 
is constantly increasing, and in most 
countries, museums now rely on public 
funds for their support; this is becoming 
true of many United States museums also. 
In a sense this places them under the 
obligation of satisfying the interests of the 
general public and, in recent years, has 
,Icad them to seek to interest the larger 
sector of the public which has not brcn 
in the habit of visiting museums. 

Museum exhibitions have changed, no 
longer are their halls filled with material 
which would require previous knowledge 
on the part of tne visitor. The tendency 
has been rather to reduce the number of 
items on exhibition and to present them so 
as to give the average visitor a general 
synopsis of the subject in a short period 
of time. Frequently, this has been done 
rather by trial and error, but in recent years 
a jody of scientific data has been gradually 
accumulated as a guide to the planning of 
exhibitions in order to Cater for the needs 
and interests of visitors. Observational 
studies have been made of the behaviour 
of visitors and analyses of their social and 
economic background and their reactions 
to exhibitions. These studies have pointed 
out several shortcomings and have stimu- 
lated further development. 

Museums are not eddcational institutions 
in the formal sense of the word, but rather 
a source of intellectual stimulation and 
entertainment. They can be a means of 
communicating ideas about cultural achieve- 
ments uf other peoples, about modern 
science, about one'5 own traditions. This 
should not mean, however, that in striving 
towards the worthwhile goal of introducing 




new concepts ot of u Idening the intellectual 
horizons of people, they should lose sight 
of their traditional purposes. On the whole, 
the movement towards a broader function 
foe museums has been beneficial to museums 
and has shaken them out of a state of 
lethargy and mtellectual isolation. Never- 
theless, It might be uell here to Quote from 
the ICOM report [12] previously referred 
to. 'Prudence should, however, be recom- 
mended to museums tempted to become 



involved in the social, business or industrial 
life of their city or region, a museum must 
not push such activities so far as to lose 
sight of its essential role . . . (which is) . . . 
its scientlic. activity or its function as a 
place to preserve objects. These are its 
primary purposes, and it is obvious that 
a museum can carry out a social mission 
only if it has enough staff and entrust 
the task ;o officers specializing in such 
matters.' 
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CHAPTER VI 



EDUCATION IN MUSEUMS 



by Molly Harrison 



introdu6tion 

Years ago the responsibility of museum 
officials was limited to acquisition, con- 
servation, rescarcb ana some display, but 
In the moderW*v7o r.i their successors have 
a far wider responsibility. They have to 
consider how to u^^nslate ti^c meaning of 
their exhibits, and how to communicate 
their valu^ to the lay public. 

The chang^has taken place gradually 
but unniistakably. The broadening concept 
of the museum's responsibility nrst came 
to include people who, if not initially 
interested, were potentially so and were 
equipped by background and training to 
understand. They were a passive audience, 
but one easily captured and not actively 
hostile. But it is only comparatively recently 
that the idea has taken root that the museum 
has an obligation to the whole community, 
regardless of age, or type, or intellectual 
capacity. There is a missionar)- spirit afoot 
in museums and it is more and more 
realized that an unenthusiastic public has 
to be won over if the collection, conserv 
ation, study and display of worth uhile 
objects are to have any real influence in 
our modern communities. VC*e sutely cannot 
doubt their potential influence* museum 
exhibits have'^uch to communicate, but 
they are sterile unless they are made to 
'speak to human beings. The communic- 
ation of interest, of iofocmation, of values 
is the essence of education, thus, for good 
or ill, museums cannot avoid education. 

To some people education means^ merely 
instruction. They see it as the means by 
which factual information i^ passed on 
from person to perscr. ''nd from generation 



to generation. To ^lem, museums are 
merdy another kind of reference book, 
presenting factual infornjation in vivid 
and pleasing form. 

To others, education means a training 
in the use of one's meuol powers. In this 
sense, learnine; how to learn and acquiring 
the habit of logical thought are the aims 
of education. Here, too, museums can help, 
for their displays do not merely state facts; 
they can show the relationships between 
things which are not always brought clearly 
into focus by textbook or verbal lesson. 
Exhibits can stimulate thought and encou- 
rage clear observation and logical dedu9- 
tion. 

Education is, however, more than citlicr 
of these, and many people today are fearful 
of an over-development ot the human 
intellect at the expense of the emotions. 
They sec the purpose of education as being 
not mainly tnc memorizing of facts or a 
training^ in logic, but as aiming primarily 
at the development of imagination and 
sensitivity. The influence of museums on 
this aspect of human development can be 
immense, they are, by definition, custodians 
of quality and merely looking at things of 
beaut) and interest can stimulate and Foster 
an awareness of both truth and beauty. 

In its full sense, of course, 'education' 
implies dl these purposes, and more. Its 
goal is the fullest development of the v^ole 
human being and among its many means 
it must neglect neither the factual evidence 
of real, tangible objects nor the evocative, 
imaginative impact rf things of beauty 
and worth. Educatic cannot afford to 
neglect museums. 

There are probably few people, at this 
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mid-ccntSr) , who would deny this close 
interrelation, museums, if tney are to 
continue to have any real function, cannot 
avoid serving education, and education, if 
it is to be effective, dare nbt neglect the 
museum. That much agreed, there remain 
a great many practical problems confronting 
the mu:>eum official who plans fo organize 
an education service, whether for arfajts or 
for children. This chapter gives. an analysis 
of these practical proble;nS under the 
headings which are thought most hkely to 
meet the needs of the practising museum 
oflf\cial. Who shall 'do' jhe educatir.^? 
Where can it be done? When can it be 
done? {low can we do it? A final section 
attempts to answer the fundamental qucs- 
lion of why? 



WHO WIl-L UNDERTAKE 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMMES? 

Without exception everything that a mu- 
seum does IS educational, even when this 
IS not the intention. The standard of display 
of the exhibits, the quality of thought that 
goes into their arrangement, the friend- 
fineis and sincerity of the personnel who 
serve the public, the design of fitments and 
equipment, the typography as well as the 
text of the pubhcations issued — all these 
are a potential influence for good and are 
as much a part of education as are the 
services aiined directly at enlightening the 
public. Some aspects of museum work are, 
nevertheless, specifically educational and 
can best be carried out by special staff 
recruited for the purpose. 

The curatorial staff, in most museums, 
take care of the selection and display of 
objects, public lectures and the compiling 
of labelb. They can often deal well with 
the educated and informed adult visitor, 
but they rarely have time to devote to the 
uninformed adult or to children, nor do 
they usually possess the necessary combln 
ation of abilities. Popular interpretation is 
very difficult work, for which a speciahzed 
knowledge of some particular branch of 
academic study may be poor preparation 
and may, indeed, be a handicap. 

Knowledge and understanding of the 
subjects covered by the museum are, of 



course, necessary fo. anyone who proposes 
tQ interpret them to the lay pubhc, but of 
tqgal importance is a knowleage of people. 
Anyone who is to be successful in nelpme 
people to see and enjoy museum material 
needs to know as much about human 
nature as he does about the exhibits. This 
means that there should be, in all museums, 
staff who i»ave been trained as teachers. 
Only a pedagogical training of some kind 
can teach a man or woman to know the 
needs, int,erests, Lmitations and potential- 
ities of children, and also how to handle 
groups of older people skilfully, so that 
the interests of all shall be catered for and 
both the brightest and the dullest given 
the help and encouragement they needL 

Museum instructors need, therefore, to 
be alive to new trends of thought and 
practice in the educational world. They 
will be the more successful in their work, 
the more fully they realize that it is not 
necessarily, nor even usually, when a 
teacher 'teaches' that a person learns. Their 
function is not to lecture, or to tell all 
they know about a subject, but to stimulate 
thought, to arouse questioning, to strike 
a spark in even the most unpromising 
mind, to kindle an interest and to open 
windows which may have been firmly 
closed before. 

People capable of doing thiS are not 
easy to find. A universitv trailing is not 
enough, nor is a normal teacher-training 
Course sufficient preparation. A combination 
of the two can produce the ideai type of 
person and, m countries in which a post 
graduate course in pedagogy can be follow- 
ed by University graduates, there is likely 
to be a ready source of suitable people. 
Such twofold training is good, but there 
is danger in taking students into the 
museums before they have had a period 
of classroom teaching in a school or college. 
It is only by personal responsibility and 
experience that a man or woman can learn 
group management and understand the 
essential need of immature or under- 
developed minds for really simple present- 
ation. 

It is important, too, that \vhoever under- 
takes this work shall be suited, by tempe- 
rament and manner, to popular exposition 
— a talent no training can give. It is largely 
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a matter uf contact, of friendliness combined 
with ease of manner, and an ability to use 
simple words clearly.' Must people a;e 
immediately alienated by a stift, academic 
manner and the display of much erudition 
may appear to be patronizing and present 
difficulties to anyone having litdc or no 
cultural background. 

If the dual training 'referred to is not 
available, there appear to be twu possible 
ways of replacing it with some degree of 
Success. Mu:>cum specialists who wish tu 
work with the public in the museum can 
be given a period of practiwal e.\perience 
in a school or college, oripractising teachers 
of good educational background can be 
given training and experience at the mu- 
seum. Both methods are less satisfactory 
than the one previously recommended, but 
both aim at the necessary combination of 
two very different skills. 

Some people advocate that when children 
sre taken to museums, the class teacher 
who goes with them should deal with 
the material, but this view is not shared 
by the writer. The attitude and interest cf 
the teacher they know is, of course, very 
ImDortant in helping the children to enjoy 
and understand what they see, but a fresh 
viewpoint and a new voice have a stimulus 
and an interest all their own. Moreover 
ver) few teachers, immersed In the daily 
business of school life, can have sufficient 
time to give to thorough study of the 
collection in a museum and few, perhaps, 
have^ the inclination to do so. Museum 
iTiaterial is for the most part specialist 
material and it is no solution to pretend 
that all that is required in order to deal 
with it is personal interest and a systematic 
reaching of the labeb. Anyone who is truly 
aiming to 'light a spark', whether for a 
child or an adult, needs to know and feel 
far more about the material being considered 
than can be gained h) a cursory visiiortwo. 

The highly qualified specialist teacher 
could, of course, handle the situation, and 
frequently does so, fur no sensible museum 
official would discourage a school teacher 
who obviously had the necessary knowledge 
and flair from dealing with his group 
himself. One of the assumptions that 
museum educationists have to live down, 
however, is Hiat anyone who can read and 



can speak to a group of listeners is, iJ>jO 
facto, able to Convey the sigmficance of 
museum material to that group. It is a fat 
more subde and difficult matter than that 
and, as a general rule, only specially tra...vd 
staff can nope to do it well. 

In some areas the problem is thought to 
be solved by arranging for teachers who 
are interested in taking their children to 
museums, to be gi\ en lectures on the exhibits 
beforehand. The basic assumption behind 
this arrangement is, of course, totally wrong. 
The stimulation of the imaginadon and 
development of sensory awareness which 
are among the prime purposes of museum 
educauoii cannot possibly be fostered by 
persons who have been given bare facts 
out have not had the experience of daily 
contact with the tangible objects from 
which the facts arc derived, or with which 
they are related. Only through living and 
working in a museum can one acquire a 
real knowledge of the material, of the 
differing specialist points of view about 
every exhibit, and of its background as 
represented by the work of the curator, 
administrator, research scholar, archaeo- 
logist, display specialist and collector. As 
a member of an integrated and enthusiastic 
team one may hope to impart enthusiasm 
and to convey something uf both the per- 
manent and the transient values implicit 
in the museum collection. Lectures for 
teachers arc, of course, good if they arc 
good lectures, but although they can give 
interest and knowledge to those who seek, 
they provide no real substitute for a museuni 
education service, however small that 
service may have to be. 

It is sometimes objected that smaller 
and poorly endowed museums cannot hope 
to pay the salary demanded by qualified 
educational staff, and indeed cost may be 
a strong deterrent to plans to set up an 
educational service. People may occasion- 
ally be found who are so devoted to the 
aims of museum teaching that they are 
v^illing to undertake the work for a very 
small salary, but only rarely does such a 
solution Work well. In principle we should 
not expect museum education to fulfil its 
function properly or to win public support 
if the staff are not properly paid. 

The present trend is towards solving 
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this financial problem by co-operation 
bciv^ecn niu5eumi> and public eaucation 
authorities. If the authorities in charge of 
the adniinistration of the public education 
service can be persuaded tnat the museum 
can have a valuable influence in general 
education, they will often be w'lline to 
maxe a financial contribution, \vnere 
coiTxmon interests are ser\ed, shared finan- 
cial respoQ^.bilit^ iS, of Course, reasonable. 

Such Co operation ma) be worked out . 
In various vwa\s in different national and 
local circumstances: 

1. The education av4thorit> nr.akes a financial 
grant to the museum, in proportion to 
the number of school panics and adult 
educ^tiwn groups received annuall). 

2. The education authority provides suit- 
able members of .ts teacKing staff, to 
Work in the mui-Cum education depart- 
ment. In some cases they remain as 
employees of the l^cal educati».»n author- 
it*, in others they are either appointed 
perniancr.iiv to the museum staff, lent 
f*,r a stated period, ot givcn an inter- 
mediate pv/.Mtion as a I.aison between 
the two parties. 

5. The cducat^oa authority sets up a 
comrri.ttce of teachers, administrators, 
and perhaps others, to advise the 
museum upon its educational work. This 
IS usually done only when the museum 
lacks a functioning education depart 
ment, but it could serve as a useful 
interim measure. 
4. Some education authorivics appoint one 
teacher whose time is divided among 
a number of museums in the area. 
In addition, in some countries the edu- 
catii^n authorities also pay staff to orga- 
Tuze in museums educational \^ork \^ith 
adults. This practice meets v^ith good 
response and might v^cll be extended. 
Each of these measures has its merits and 
each its disadvantages and dangers. Each 
local situation calls for a different solution 
and there could be no value m recommend- 
ing, in a general handbook such as this, 
any par*"-ulai meth«>d of co-upcration be 
t%vccn i.iujtCums ^ 1 education authorities. 
So long as the interests of the visitors are 
never lost sight of, and the general aims 
and rci^uircmcnts i>f museum education are 
kept in mind, a v^orkable system will 



develop. Each museum must find the 
arrangement which will best meet its part- 
icular need. 



WHERE CAN IT BE DONE? 

Accommodation is frequently a problem 
and many curators who would like to 
estabhsh and encourage specifically educa- 
tional work do not do so because they 
beheve they have not enough room. 

This belief is founded upon an assump- 
tion that education is something apart, 
separable in a museum from its other 
work. If this were so, then separate and 
virtually insulated accommodation would 
be essential and care would have to be 
taken that 'education' work did not affect 
the other programmes. It is clear, however, 
that 'education' can be experienced any- 
where and at any moment. In a museum 
the most Lkely moment is when a worth- 
while exhibit comes to life for a receptive 
visitor, and the most likely place in which 
that can happen is the museum gallery» 
where the exhibit is displayed to its best 
advantage, surrounded by other things 
related to it, its meaning and appearance 
enhanced in all possible ways. 

Therefore, initially and for as long as 
possible, talks, discussions and classes 
should take place in the public galletics. 
A stage will be reached, nowever, when 
numbers present a problem or when the 
group needs to undertake noisy or — in the 
case of children — messy Activities. Then 
some additional accommodation will be 
required, but it should not be provided 
while It is still possible to use the galleries. 

Museums which consider that a reduction 
of exhibition or storage space is justified 
set aside a demonstration room, work- 
room, or lecture room for the use of various 
groups in different ways according to the 
principles upon which the work ot the 
museum is based. E.xhibits from the galle- 
ries, or duplicates from the storerooms may 
be shown and handled in informal lesions » 
lectures and slide or film programmes may 
be eivcn, after which the audience goes 
into the public galleries to relate the back- 
ground information they have been giveft 
to ^^ccific exhibits. Sometimes this room 
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IS used as a private study for those who, 
having seen the exhibits, wish tu read ur 
write or browse, and in this case, of course, 
books and- periodicals and some exhibit 
material are available for reference. The 
room may also have a reverse function, 
rather than providing a quiet retreat for 
visitors it may be a noisy room. Here 
children — and adults, too, if they wish — 
may go when they need to discuss more 
freely than is suitable in the museum itself. 
They can also be allowed greater freedom 
here, and paint, clay, cardboard and wood 
are among the materials available to them. 
The advantages of separate accommod- 
ation are obvious, for it permits certain 
activities which cannot be allowed in the 
museum galleries. Various dangers need to 
be guarded against, however, if the use 
of separate accommodation is not to detract, 
in the long run, from the true educational 
function ot the museum. 

First, there is the danger of excessive 
use. A workroom of the type referred to 
IS usually a more cunvement place in which 
to assemble a group than a public gallery. 
There will probably be chairs and tables 
bid out ready, so that the noisy problem 
of portable stools is avoided, there is little 
to distract attention from the matter in 
hand and no irrelevant material towards 
which curious eyes can wander. Even the 
most sensitive teacher is liable at times to 
forget that such a room is merely an oreani- 
Tational convenience and but a poor sutsti- 
tute for the museum gallery. The real 
purpose of the visit is to look at the exhibits 
in their setting and if too much time 
IS spent in the museum classroom the 
group wdl be given too httlc opportunity 
to see the galleries. Museums wruch make 
a praaice of using a separate workroom 
for group programmes usually arrange for 
the groups to walk through the public 
galleries after a lesson or discussion — the 
purpose being that they may see what they 
nave been discussing. However, the reverse 
would seem to be infinitely preferable, the 
group needs to see nrst and will then want 
to discuss what they have seen. The real 
contact with the objects should come first, 
and the abstracuon — the v^ords, theories 
and explanations — follow. 

There is a great temptation, too, to lapse 



into formal instructional teaching if visltc»rs 
are conveniend) seated as. a group, ready to 
listen without interruption. When dealing 
with a group in the public galleries, huu 
ever, it soon becomes obvious, that formal 
group teaching is often ineffective , all 
cannot see v^hat is being discussed, thc»se 
at the back are easily distracted by other 
visitors, not all the group want to louk at 
the same objects. Individual teaching and 
more practical techni(|ues are the alter 
native, museum teaching does much to 
underline the truth and relevance \A man) 
of the new educational theories. 

There is greater likelihood, too, that 
verbal facts about the exhibits will be 
stressed and the objects themselves negka 
ed if people are separated from them f«^r 
longer than is strictly necessary. Whether 
factual information is given verbally or 
through films and filmstrips, there is, in 
the museum classroom, a great temptation 
to forget that the main purpose of a visit 
to a museum is not the mere acquisition 
of facts but the broadening of awareness 
and the stimulation of imaginat'jn and 
sensitivity. Real objects seen in their btst 
setting can accomplish this far more 
effectivdy tlian can second hand experience, 
and a wcU-arranged museum gallery offers 
wider opportunities for mental and visual 
exploration than even the best appointed 
classroom. (See Illustration i.) 

The influence of a good museum can 
cover a wide area, particularly in relation 
to schools. There may be many reasons 
preventing a particular class ui children 
from being taken often to visit a museum 
— they may be too far away, or physically 
handicapped, there may be an acute staff 
shortage, lack of means, or inadequate 
transport arrangements. Tn such cases, 
members of the museum staff can go to 
talk to the children in school and show 
them some of the exhibits, or the museum 
can lend suitable material to the schools 
for a period. 

There is little to say about sending 
museum staff into the school or college. 
Those sent must obviously be good speakers, 
aole to meet the youne people on their 
own level, they must oe experienced in 
handling groups and more concerned to 
arouse curiosity and interest than to give 8 J 



a formal lecture. The museum will inevit- 
ably be judged by these unofficial ambas- 
sadors, and if the group have enjoyed their 
visitor they will want to go to the museum 
itself and will probably find means of doing 
so Talks about museum material will also 
be much more lively and interesting if 
exhibits are included for demonstration to 
whet the young people's appetites. 

The loan of exhibits to schools, colleges 
and adult education centres has a much 
deeper influence than visiting speakers can 
have, because the material stays at the site 
l^ng enough for the local group to become 
thoroughly familiar with it. A good loan 
scheme is an educational venture which 
many museums czzry out with conspi- 
cuous success. 

Highly valuable object^ and material 
necessary for the maintenance of a good 
study coUectioi) should not, in generd, be 
!ent by a museum. However, duplicate 
material which is not required for display 
can be of considerable interest and value 
to people wh"> are unable to visit the 
collection. 

Perhaps the most important criterion in 
choosing material for loan is interest, and 
certainly the most important points to be 
considered in presentation are truth, sim- 
plicity and vividness. These four make up 
the quality of a loan, irrespective of the 
rarity or individual value of the object. 
An ever}'day piece of craftsmanship, a 
pleasant piece of pottery or textile are 
neither rare nor ot great financial value, 
but they may be of great educational value. 

In planning-a loans scheme close consul- 
tation with ^schools and other potential 
users is extremely important. Museum 
officials mav easily hold a view of what 
people ought to want to see and know, 
which is at variance with what^ in fact, 
they do want and are able to grasp. Nor, 
of course, should the requirements of the 
museum be forgotten. Objects must be 
well packed, properly transported, well 
housed at the receiving end and care must 
be taken to avoid damage. It is usually 
found, in fact, that groups take very great 
care of museum material lent to them. 

In such a scheme careful recording of 
loans distributed is essential and catalogues 
and information relating to material lent 



should be published. This information may 
take the form of notes for teachers, but it 
must not be implied that these are lecture 
notes lectures atjout the material borrowed 
will obviously be inappropriate). Rather, 
suggestions should be given for thought, 
discussion, further reading and subsequent 
visits. The actual use of the material in the 
classroom will not usually lie within the 
piovince of the museum staff, although 
they can give a good deal of help by mabng 
suitable comments and suggestions and by 
taking care to provide vivicfand intercsung 
material and sensible captions and notes. 
Frequent friendly contaa between the 
museum educational staff and those p.t the 
receiving end is the key to the provision 
of a good loans service.* 

Travelling exhibitions can be a further 
important means of helping people to 
understand and appreciate ways of hving 
and forms of artisuc expression other than 
their own. Lessons in health, samtauon, 
and technology can also be taught by clear J 
and simple exhibitions, attractively mounj^ 
ed, sent out from museums to remote areas. 

In discussing where museums can best 
serve education the question of speaal 
museums for children merits considerauon. 
In some countries such institutions are an 
accepted and very acuve element in the 
museum sphere, elsewhere they are not 
favoured. A brief consideration of the pros 
and cons would seem to be worth while here. 

The points in favour of children's ( 
museums are perhaps obvious — immediate 
appeal, ready public interest and support, 
their freedom from the trammels of spe- 
cialist departments, and so on. At first 
glance there is much to be said for the 
establishment of special exhibit material 
for young people, in buudings specially 
equipped for the purpose and with staff 
devoted to the interests of the young. 

In the opinion of the writer, however, 
the disadvantages of children's museums 
are considerable for, in a world already 
too prone tOr speciahzation, they divide 
still further, and artificially. They separate 
children from the rest pf the commu^iity, 
as if 3,xlcar^line could be drawn between 
those matters which interest young people 
and those which appeal to older people. 
They separate those in the museum pro- 



fcssion who have a particular concern for 
popular presentation and simple statement 
from their more specialized colleagues —to 
the detriment of both. They tend, too, to 
separate young people— the future adults 
—from early contaa with first rate objects 
of great worth, for these inevitably can 
be displayed only in the larger public 
museums. 

Although in special circumstances and 
»n particular national or local conditions 
children's museums are certainly valuable 
and important institutions, it can be argued 
that the future lies rather with attempts to 
carry out popular education, at bom the 
juvenile and the adult levels, in the context 
of the public museum. 

WHEN SHOULD EDUCATION^ 
PROGRAMMES BE GIVEN? \ 

Ideally, of course, education in a museum 
should be planned for the right moment, 
when the person is ripe for it, but that 
moment cannot be accurately foreseen. No 
one can be sure exactly when a spark will 
be struck, cither for child or for adult, 
when , imagination and feelings will be 
touched, or when eyes will see and mind 
will truly understand. These things happen 
when atmosphere, circumstances and per- 
sonalities function in harmony — something 
that no amount of organization can bring 
about. However, museums can anticipate 
and take advantage of special occasions or 
events which will attract visitors to come, 
to see, to learn. A Bach centennial, the 
two-thousandth anniversary of Buddha, a 
special nation-wide programme such as 
'Asia Month' (November 1957) in thi 
United States, may be the occasion for 
special exhibitions. A film reccnd'y made 
in England which had f^nes of the Science 
Museum in London a..racted numerous 
visitors. Television programmes made by 
museums or in co-operation with museums 
such as W^bat in /be World by the University 
Museum, University of Pennsylvania, or 
Animal, Vegetable and Mineral in England, 
have encouraged visitors to sec the original 
material featured in the programme and 
to" sec other items in the collections of the 
museum. 



An individual visitor can go to a museum 
when, for him, the moment is ripe. Group 
visits are, howevcur, a different problem; to 
conduct Visits forlgroups of any age needs 
planning and preparation, and inevitably 
the moment whicri is right for some wiU 
be wrong for others. It is for the group 
teacher, therefore, Uo decide when the 
interest of the majomy is best served, to 
say when they are rAdy for the interest 
and stimulation which a museum can give, 
how many will be in'flie group, how long 
they want to stay, how frequent their 
visits shall be. 

In all probability the museum educauon 
department will not be able to meet all 
these requirements and adjustements will 
have to be made. Here friendliness and 
co-operation on both sides are vitally 
important. If the possibilities and limitations 
are frankly discussed and both the group 
teacher and the museum official realize 
that the other has true educational influence 
at heart, serious di4iiculty can usually be 
avoided. 

There is great variation in the amount 
of time schools are wiUing or able to devote 
to outside vis'ts. Many are ill-placed for 
visiting, others are handicapped iinancially 
or by the pressure of examination work 
and visits to museums may seem to them 
at first to be a luxury. Museum staff can do 
much, by their enthusiasm and by the 
thought and effort they give to the needs 
of each visiting group, to change this 
point of view and to ensure that the organiz- 
ation of visits is practicaL 

A firs£ essential is that thcie shkll not 
be too ntiny children in a Rroup; the exact 
number ^hich can be rccm'cd is a matter 
for the museum staff to decide. Limitation* 
are inevitably s^t by the nature of the 
exhibits, the size of the galleries and 50 
ou; it is no kindness, and certainly no 
cofxtiibudon to education, to accept 'pore 
children thar* can be properly deal? v/jth. 
In spite of pressure from teachers wishing 
to bring large groups, the museum niust 
set a reasonable standard in such matters, 
or visits will often be a waste of time and 
opportunity. 

How many schools can visit at one 
time depends upon museum stafSng and 
accommodation and is not a matter on 
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which the individual schuuls need to be 
consulted. Care must always be taken that 
numbers do not prevent good work from 
being done; two school groups received, 
well catered for and sent away enriched 
and enthusiastic, are far more worth while 
than ten groups who return to school 
feeling they have been merely herded 
through a crowded, muddled visit, with 
no clear idea of what they have seen, ur 
why. 

How often any*group should visit the 
museum depends, of course, upon the age 
of the children, the distance they have to 
travel and the requirements of the theme 
they are studying. Usually a series of visits 
IS of very much greater value to the children 
than a single visit. All boys and girls are 
at first a httle awed by an unfamiliar 
environment, often they arc ever-excited 
and need Ume to setde down. A first visit 
can do litde more than catch their interest 
and whet their appetite; it is on the second 
and subsequent visits that real observation 
and thought can best develop. So long 
as interest is maintained, it is doubtful 
whether a group of children could ever visit 
too frequendy, for most museums contain 
material yhich has infinite educational 
possibihdes it rightly treated. 

They should not stay too long, however, 
nor visit more than two museums at most 
in one day. Looking at static things is 
tiring, new impressions are always slightly 
confusing and museum floors are notori- 
ously uncomfortable to walk on. A short 
hvely visit, designed to maintain alert 
interest, will be enjoyed by all, a visit that 
IS even two minutes too long will make 
the children disinchned to return and may 
prejudice them against museums for a long 
ume to come. These principles apply 
equally to non-specialist visitors qf any age. 

If boys and girls have enjoyed their 
school visits to museums they will want 
to return in their leisure time and, indeed 
this IS a fair test of the success of 'any 
group visit. More and more museums arc 
finding that they arc able to undertake a 
gicai deal of educational work with young 
people during school holidays, on Saturdays, 
and somcumcs in the evenings. This is 
probably by far th:: most important educa- 
68 tion -jvork wKtch museums can undertake 
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for children and it presents a considerable 
challenge. 

VCTien we do a thing because we want 
to, we do it in a subtly different spirit 
from that which surrounds things we 
'must' do. This is very true of children 
and lends particular importance to all 
hobbies and voluntary acdvides. A museum 
in which boys and girls choose to spend 
regularly a propordon of their leisure dme 
has a particular contribudon to make to 
the soludon of present-day educadonal and 
social problems. Educadon must not be 
segregated in the schools, it is a force that 
could and should inform all human acdvity. 

The voluntary attendance of children is 
a great sdmulus to the museum staff for 
it Dccomes essential to provide children 
with a vanety of things to do, or their 
interest will quickly wane. The organiza- 
donal problems are different from those 
involved in group visits, for the children 
themselves will decide how often they 
visit, how frequently and for how long. 
There, may well be a danger of over- 
dredness as a result of too mucn enthusiasm, 
and problems will arise regarding differing 
tempos for when children are allowed to 
worK at their own pace it is found^ that 
their pace is in many cases surprisingly 
quick. Discipline will not normally present 
any difficulty, for when young people are 
acdvely engaged upon an acdvity they enjoy 
and have chosen to undertake they arc not 
tempted to misbehave. If the atmosphere 
is willing and friendly and the environment 
pleasing, and if there are interesting things 
to do, very many boys and girls will make 
good use of what a museum offers them, 
and the poorer their background, the 
greater their need for sdmuladon and 
help. ^ 



HOW SHOULD THEY BE GIVEN? 

How can wc interpret museum material 
and arouse the interest of visitors so that 
they want to find out for themselves? 
Surely it should be our long term aim 
that wc, as intermediaries between people 
and objects, may gradually become super 
fluous and that the men and women, the 
boys and girls who enter out doors shall 



form the habit of looking at things with 
discrimination and affectionate under- 
standing. How can we, therefore, give 
enough information but not too much, 
giiidc but not too firmly and focus attention 
without seeming to insist? Much depends, 
of couKc, upon local circumstances and 
there is great diversity in the type of help 
that museums can give to uninformed 
visitors, both young and old. 

Clear, coherent display is a first essential 
and those concerned with the interpretation 
of museum material must use their influence 
to ensure that the exhibits are shown 
logically, simply and pleasingly. The layman 
needs more tnan this, however, if he is to 
find real interest in the museum. He needs, 
for example, something more than a bare 
date to help him place the exhibit in its 
time and sequence, he will be helped by 
a technical note about construction and 
preservation, perhaps by a map or a sketch 
showing where the ooject was used or 
found, or the costUmc and way of life of 
those who made ft. If such additional 
information is provided with discretion, 
skill and taste, it need not detract in any 
yay from the importance of the exhibit 
itself and many visitors will find help and 
encouragement from it. (Se<» Illustration 2.) 

But merely to show thingiv is r*ot enough 
and however well exhibits are displayed 
they usually need some kind of interpret- 
ation if visitors are not to wander aimlessly 
about. 

Interpretation usually takes the form of 
talk, but words can as often obscure an 
impression as illuminate it. A 'guided 
tour' can be stimulating but it can 5so be 
among the dullest of experiences and there 
is always a risk of denying the existence 
ot human differences ana individuality. 
People vary greatly in what they know 
and what they want to know, in their 
understanding of words and in the pace 
at, which they can.think. It is quite impos- 
sible to satisfy the needs of everyone in a 
roup and the less informed, the less aca- 
cmic the listener, the more difficult it is 
for him to listen and to connect verbal 
statement with things seen. Nevertheless, 
of course, talk there must be. . . . 

In some cases a brief introductory talk 
is all that is required fo: a group of adult 



visitors and if lines of interest and inquirv 
are suggested they can then disperse, each 
following his own interest and asking the 
lecturer the questions which occur to him. 
In any case it is important that what talk 
there Is shall not be one-sided. The success- 
ful museum teacher, as does the successful 
teacher anywhere, needs to realize that it 
is often more valuable to raise a question 
in the visitor's mind than to give the 
answers, and that a discussion about things 
is, for the non-specia}ist, far more rewarding 
than merely hearing about them. 

Children, in particular, do not take 
easily to the set lecture, however well it 
is done. Education today, in many countries, 
recognizes the importance of active methods 
of learning; and modern boys and girls' 
are accus^^omed to pursuing their own 
interests at their own pace ana to working 
because they want to and because they see 
some sense and purpose in what they are 
learning. Some children can, of course, 
learn by verbal instruccion, but they are a 
minority; they present few problems to 
their teachers and will probably in any 
case make good use of museums. But it 
is not so easy to interest the 'ordinary' 
iiild (no^xhild is, in fact, 'ordinary') and 
help him to use museum resources and to 
pursue his studies there for his own, 
ui/derstood ends. 

Looking at things and learning about 
them intellectually is not sufficient. Some- 
thing further is needed, some way of 
encouraging the visitor to use more of 
himself, to participate, to experience through 
his hands as well as through his eyes, ears 
and brain. Some museum material can be 
handled without risk of damage and, if 
this is permitted under supervision, under- 
standing and appreciation will burgeon and 
the visit will take on a reality which it 
might otherwise lack. If the original 
material cannot be handled with safety, 
often duplicates can be handled and many 
museums set aside part of their reserve 
collections for this purpose. Some museums, 
indeed, allow some 01 their material to be 
actively used; boys and girls may, for 
instance, dress up in costumes and armour, 
use primitive tools, and play upon instru- 
ments which, when silent, have no bfe and 
little meaning. 
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The use uf rcpruductiuns shuuld nut be 
scorned in this cunncxiun, su lung as it is 
made perfectly clear which things are 
originals and which are nut. Many a \ aluable 
object lying in its case, neither appreciated 
nor full) understood, will spring tu Lfe if 
a less precious version can be actually used. 
For example, a girl who walks among 
e^hteenth-century furniture dre^^ed in a 
good repruduction uf the cos^^ume uf the 
period feels something of \^hat hfe was 
like two hundred years agu, more deeply 
than could result from merely seeing, or 
even handling the furniture. Her class- 
mates, tuo, will notice that she walks 
differently in the long dress and that her 
gestures and the tilt of her head alter, they 
will sense the past mure vividly fur seeing 
her walk, even though the C9stume she 
wears was made but yesterday. 

This reproduction material is used in 
much the same v^ay as stage pruperties are 
used by acturs. Museums could well make 
more use uf dramatic technique and 'props' 
in the interpretatiun of their exhibits. Two- 
dimensional material is alsu useful. While 
ptints, mudels, charts, diagrams and pho- 
tographs cannot replace ne real object, 
if properly used they car. -*ve great edu- 
cational value; mudels and prints lent fur 
uutside use can stimulate interest and engen- 
der the desire to see fur unesclf, charts 
and diagrams show the relation of a scries 
uf facts which may utherwise seem disparate, 
colour points and photographs add enor- 
muusly tu the LveLness and interest of 
publications. Their deep concern for the 
preservation and integrity of original 
material shuuld not blind museum workers 
to the importance uf goud repruductiuns. 
Nuthing need be lust by their use, much 
is to be gained. 

There as a \vurld of difference between 
'luoking around* a museum and 'luuking 
for' somcthmg in it. The first can soon 
becume a passive 3tare, the second entails 
a keen, alert, sustained seeking after 
specific things of interest and an informed 
aiscussion of them. However, while the 
suggestion— 'let's see if we can find a so 
anc so'— will sustain and stimulate an 
individual child or a small group fur a 
considerable length of time, sumething 
90 specific, tangible and definite iS needed if 
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the attention ^d Interest of large numbers 
of youngsters are not to evaporate. 'Things 
to do' follow as the logical solution. The 
idea is fast dying that we can continue to 
gain anything frum luoking at things for 
any length uf time withuut sume opportun- 
itv of 'doing'. Seeing and doing are com- 
plementary activities. 

"But doing what? It is impossible to 
generalize, tor the activity which strikes 
nome with one person will probably bore 
another, what is Interesting and significant 
to one museum teacher will not appeal to 
others, what one museum has to offer may 
be entirely outside the sphere of another. 
In sume cases the best approach may be 
a mere Lst uf questions to answer; in others, 
sketching paper, pencils and crayons may 
be provided. The emphasis may be upon 
educational apparatus, similar in essentials 
to what is used in Montessori classes but 
adapted tu museum material, or upon some 
form of pictorial summary of the story of 
the objects seen and enjoyed. A great 
variety uf materials can be brought into use, 
children can make delightful series of 
pictures frum pieces of texple, coloured and 
patterned paper and card, leather, veneer, 
feathers, buttons, pipe cleaners and so on. 
Once they feel at home they can work in a 
perfectly orderly manner in front of the 
exhibits while their inspiration Is still fresh. 
They will be really louking and working, 
usually far tco absorbed to cause any em- 
barrassment to other visitors. 

Such activities lead the visftor to the 
exhibit and focus attention upon it, they 
slow him down so that he is less inclined to 
rush excitedly from object to object; they 
give rise tu questiuns a^d stimulate conver- 
sation abuut the exhibits and their^impli- 
cations; they provide 'something for him 
to take liumc to shuw his family and friends, 
a permanent reminder uf what he ha^seen 
and enjoyed. Moreover they arc fun and, 
surely, if museums are to have any appeal 
for the non academic majority of people, 
they must offer an opportunity of worth- 
while fujn. 

Two main points should be kept in mind 
in planning educational activities. First, 
such activities are not an end in themselves 
but a means of developing in the child a 
cluser understanding and appreciation of 




the museum material. They do not replace 
the teacher, their purpose is to induce an 
alert and receptive state of mind and feeling, 
in which the child is able to respond to 
what the teacher shows him. Activities are 
a waste of time unless they lead to that all- 
Imoortant moment when an enthusiastic 
and questioning child looks at a worth- 
while object in the company of a sympa- 
thetic, enthusiastic and knowledgeable adult. 
Then a spark is lit, feelings are touched and 
mind leaps ahead. 

Secandly, the further they depart from 
the 'questionnaire' style, the greater the 
educational value of such activities and 
equipment. The museum's domain is 
primarily a visual one and the most appro- 
priate techniques of interpretation and 
explanations are, obviously, also visual. 
Museums are not primarily reference books, 
although facts play an important part in 
their w^rk. The visitor who has successfully 
answered a number of factual questions 
may have done little more than read the 
labels; he may go out of the museum no 
richer than he came in. If, however, his 
imagination has been aroused and his sense 
of values touched, he achieves a synthesis, 
and the facts will fall into place as a part of 
his interest. 

In some museums, usually under the 
influence of a curator or a teacher who 
realizes the importance cf sensory training, 
opportunities are given for visitors to take 
part in creative art activities. Formal and 
informal sessions are arranged for people 
of all ages in various branches of the arts 
and crafts. What is produced may not 
necessarily have any obvious connexion 
with the museum material, but this is an 
excellent means of developing imagination 
and sensitivity and is likely, in the long r.n, 
to improve the standard of appreciation 
those w! 0 take part. People using a museum 
should nevertheless not long neglect the 
significant material shown thete. Art and 
craft groups, for instance, which merely 
meet there without basing their worlc 
sometimes upon the exhibits are not really 
an integral part of museum education. 
However valuable they may be to their 
members, they are, as it were, tenants in a 
building used forfS<^ral purpo^is. <• 

In some counn;jc^ museunis are being 



increasingly used as community centres 
and thus have a far wider function than 
that of merely showing their collections. 
Pppular lectures are given there for adults, 
concerts and recitals (often of period music 
on instruments , exhibited), demonstrations 
arfd meetings of public societies of various 
kinds are held. Such use of museums in no 
way harms their collections, rather the 
reverse, the public thus encouraged to c;ome 
into the building tends to become interested 
in the exhibits and in the ideas which they 
illustrate. As the building is used w more 
people, public appreciation is boi|nd to 
grow. 

Museums in many countries make good 
use of mechanical visual aids which can be 
a great asset. There is value in occasiofully 
supplementing interest »in tangible, three- 
dimensional material with opportumtics of 
seeing' films, filmstrips and lantern slides. 
It is, however, vitally important to 
remember that such techniques are merely 
aids. They arc justified in the museum 
context because they can bring exhibits to 
life arid provide links -between them. Well 
used, they can be a means of helping people 
to see the exhibits, to enjoy them and to 
think about them; poorly used they are a 
waste of time wljfich would be much better 
spent looking at the exhibits. 

Publications are another important means 
of increasing interest in museum exhibits 
and qf interpreting their meaning. Most 
museums issue them but very few museum 
publications are sufficiently simple, attrac- 
tive and inexpensive to appeal widely to 
the non-academic visitor of low readme 
capacity. Attractive picture books are issued 
by many museums, but thr captions to the 
pictures are often In opv,ualist language and 
there is rarely a simple introduction, 
explaining the theme in terms that the 
lav man can understand. There is a lack, too, 
or inexpensive publications planned to be 
read before and after museum visits rather 
\han during them. Most people find it 
extremely difficult to look at exhibits and 
read a text at the same time; yet many try 
to do so and thus achieve neither concen- 
trated reading nor real, appreciative looking. 
Inexpensive publications which mclude 
pages for ^note-taking and for sketching 
would perhaps encourage the visitor to 
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make a contribution himself, anJ he would 
therefore be more hkely to return. 

To sum up, It needs to be stressed that 
there are no 'blue prints' or textbooks 
which can tell museum workers how to 
make the fullest educational use of their 
material, every museum must have its own 
emphasis. The methods must be flexible, 
the equipment devised must be varied and 
of high standard of appearance and must 
function well, and in interpreting museum 
material at the popular level one must 
continually think in terms of people, their 
needs and interests. Although we are 
working with things we must remember 
that we are working for people. ^ 

£^ 

WHY SHOULD EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMMES BE CONSIDERED? 

VOhy do we do it, why indeed must we do it? 

Not merely because we beheve that our 
museum objects are important, but because 
we beheve that people are more important. 

In many ways modern man is most 
deprived when he is most privileged^-^ 
Industrialism is spreading fast but the^ 
astonishing technical advancement of J.ei 
past hundred years has not, on the whole, 
been matched by comparable spiritual or 
aesthetic developments. There are many 
dangers to human nature inherent in the 
present speed and mechanization of life, 
museums are among those institutions 
which have permanent values to impart, if 
they can make their voice heard. 



VCc live among miracles but tend to 
accept them without wonder or delight; 
museums can help us to recapture a, sense 
of magic and of awe at the complexity and 
beauty of the natural wo* Id and at the genius 
and SKiU of men. We live our lives increas- 
ingly at second-hand, divorced too often 
from reality, thinking and feeling through 
words ana pictures rather than in ^ real 
situations; museums, showing real things, 
can help us to understand the importance 
of evidence and to comprehend things 
through what our senses tell us about them. 
We are faced with a future of greatly 
increased leisure but many of us ao not 
know what to do with time and are bored, 
unseeing and unaware. Museums can open 
windows to those who lack interests 
and can help to develop sensitivity and 
discrimination in those who are visually 
illiterate. 

Many influences today are actively at 
work to undermine man's human quahties, 
and if love of knowledge and contact with 
the good, the true, and the beautiful are 
ever to grow and develop in those who 
seem often to despise them, the museum is 
perhaps one of the few instruments which 
can be effective. Museums arc marginal 
institutions which can have an integrating 
influence in a world suffering from division: 
they make an appeal to both intellect and 
emotions and encourage that kind of 
delighted observation wnere a storing of 
the mind is accompanied by a rapture of 
the senses. They ha^'e an urgent task in our 
modern world. 



CHAPTER VII 



THE MUSEUM LABORATORY 

by Paul COREMANS 



INTRODUCTION^ 

*Man is the worst enemy of works of art.' 
These hard words from an old conservation 
expert may be an exaggeration, but they 
have a kernel of truth in them. In the work 
of restoration, man wants to show off his 
knowledge and skill and often does so at 
the expense of the originality and life of the 
work he is restoring; he builds museums 
that are much better 'conditioned' for 
visitors than for the treasures housed there; 
proud of his possessions, he ships them off 
to international exhibitions, where, as he 
well ki iows> different climatic conditions 
will dsmiage the artistic heritage of which" 
he is bW tn^ trustee. 

The rasx two world wars, with their 
resultant destruction of cultural property, 
have drawn general attention to the safe- 
guarding and active protection of relics of 
the past, historical monuments and museum 
specimens. Unesco, its Museums and Monu- 
ments Division, ICOM (International 
Council of Museums), IIC (International 
Institute for the Conservation of Museum 
Objects) and many other bodies have entered 
into direct relations with the ever-increasing 
number of laboratories and workshops in 
every part of the world which now devote 
scientific study to works of art, their 
deterioration and their preservation. 

It seems natural to lay first stress on 
scientific study as pursued in museum labor- 
atories. It will help us to become familiar 
with ancient materials and with the way 
in which they deteriorate, and to understand 
better the problem of their preservatioh, 
which is the ultimate aim of all laboratory 
technicians. But alas, there is an inexorable 



law which spares no works, past or present: 
all living matter is subject to decay and 
must one day perish; like doctors, we can 
only do our best to delay that deadly 
process. 

Archaeologists, art historians and,- in 
some degree^ aestheticians study an ancient 
object in the light of comparable documents 
of the past, place it in its historical anc 
stylistic setting, determine, in fact, thi 
characteristics by which it may be situated 
in time and space. 

Unlike these specialists of the form of 
objects, a laboratory deals with the substance 
of which they are made, probes into their 
composition, structure, state of decay, in 
fact, into the possibilities of conserving or 
restoring them. The laboratory research 
worker must forget that he has before him 
a prehistoric axe; what he seeks to deter- 
mine is the metal or alloy it is made of, the 
peculiarities of its casting, the later mechani- 
cal or thermic treatment it has undergone, 
the harmful effects of air and soil upon the - 
whole object. So he weighs all the charac- 
teristics which will enable him to recommend 
a method of treatment — in order that this 
axe may survive for a long time to come, 
as a subject of learned archaeoloeicS^ study 
and of growing curiosity on the part of 
museum visitors. 

An investigation carried out by the 
author a few years ago in three countries 
of Western Europe revealed that less than 
one ten-thousandth part of the public funds 
available for the purchase ancf installauon 
of museum objects and the repair of histori- 
cal monuments was devoted to museum 
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laboratories.. That surely a very small 
propi>rtu/ii and argues scant concern fur 
the tuturc ul a cultural inheritance v^hose 
irreplaceable character is so frequently 
proclaimed. 



SCIENTIMC EXAMINATION 

Less than two hundred years ago, medicine 
was an art which endeavoureJ to cure all 
ills by puiging and bleeding. Until a few 
decades ago, the medical treatment of works 
of art existed only m name, and restorers, 
shut awav in their ivory towers, appLed a 
few standard remedies. A painting received 
its ration of alcohol or was saturated with 
glue through innumerable little ' canals 
pierced by a needle. As a last resort, the 
specialist would assert his mastery of 'trans- 
position'. Times have happily changed, and 
there is now wise collaoorations oetween 
museum heads, restorers and the laboratory, 
\J which last puts more and more numerous 
and varied methods of investigation at the 
service of cultural property. 

Whenever an ancient object is brought 
into the laboratory the same problems 
normally present themselves. Wnat is its 
nature, its composition, its structure. How 
far has it deteriorated; and what are the 
natural or accidental causes of tfiat deteri- 
oration. The technicians are then asked 
to tind a suitable way of conserving it for 
the future. Admittedly, their answers wdL 
often betray some doubt, soi^iC degree of 
ignorance, since the field is a vast one ^ but 
in every case they will point the way to a 
rational solution which others may develop 
axid perfect. Nor must these limitations 
cause to forget that the essential need 
has been met. The study of ancient ma- 
terials has come into being and taken the 
place of empirical knowledge and indi- 
vidual know-how. The laboratory research 
worker who handle^ physical matter knows 
that, in becoming a work of act it has 
reached its highest form. For the same 
reason he also knowb that artistic expression 
must dominate matter, and when a work Is 
entrusted to him he will endeavouc to 
preserve it in such a way that its inherent 
beauty will in no wise suffer. 

With this understanding of the labora- 



tory's task, we must now review the 
methods which it has at its disposal. A 
distinction is generally made between phy- 
sical (optical) methocls— often called 'non- 
destructive methods' because most of them 
do not require the taking of samples — and 
microchemical techniques^ for which a few 
minute portions are indispensible as speci- ^ 
mens. To avoid the taking of samples, the 
examination of a piece must always begin 
by the use of physical methods, and it is in 
this domain tnat the most profitable inno- 
vations may ba expected. 

Laboratories therefore start by exhausting 
the whole range of physical methods, 
including the fields of both visil)le and 
invisible radiation. 
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I. The unit for measuring wavelengths^ the Angs- 
t^oeiTi (A^ corresponds to one ten-milLonth of a . 
rriilHmetre. ' 



It will be seen at once that the visible range 
is an' infinitesimal part of the whole. The 
vast fipld of Invisible radiations haf therefore 
to be investigated, with the help of photo- 
graphic recording, ^hich makes, up tor the 
imperfections ot the eye and furnishes a 
Listing, document available for a whole 
variety ,of subsequent comparisons. 

Among the short wavelengths, most use 
is made of X-rays (radiography) and in 
particular, of their power to penetrate, 
material^. This is an easy and rapid way of 
ascertaining the object's condition through- 
out its (^ep^h and obtaining data on, for 
example, , tne nnrtneralization of metal, the 
repairs to, a piece of pottery, damage to and 
restoration of a painting. In recent years, 
the technique of^ gamma radiography has 
developed. The effect of .gamma rays is 
comparable to that of X-rays; they will find 
abutidarii applications when atomic energy 
comes to be used for the preservadon rather 
than the destruction of the cultural heritage 
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of man. X-ray diffraction and electronic 
diffraction, so useful fur studying intimate 
physical structures or very detailed surface 
characteristics, have armrcat future before 
them. For the moment, h^^ver, the cost of 
equipment and the difficulties of inter- 
pretation remain serious obstacles. 

In contrast to these short-wave radia- 
tions, the ultra-violet, visible and infra-red 
rays reveal the characteristics of the material 
at its surface^ or in the neighbouring zune 
of superficial *patina'. 

We are all familiar with the selective 
effect of Jlight, which varies especially with 
the colour, texture and characteristic 
absorption power of the object. Within the 
range of the visible rays, a glaze of red paint 
should be examined with the help of a 
source rich in red rays; the chances will be 
increased of detecting a concealed design 
and exposing a portion which does not 
belong to the original wo^jc, especially if 
the naked eye is supplemented by the use of 
a binocular microscope of low magnification 
Xenlareine 5 to jo times) and if the direction 
of the light is varied. 

Generally speaking, the same principle 
— namcfy, the capacitv of a radiation to be 
absorbka, transmittea or reflected selec- 
tively ^by a specific material— applies to 
ulira-violel and infra-red rays. Although indi- 
vidual results are not easily predictable. In 
general ultra-yiolet rays have a better chance 
of success with cold tinted objects, uarm 
colours give better results with infr».-red 
rays. Fluorescence — an ultra-violet radia- 
tion transformed into visible light— has 
beerf used in a great variety of ways in the 
history of art and in arcHaeology; it helps to 
determine the relative age of the varnish in 
a painting, the presence of restoration, false 
patina of an organic character on many 
museum objects, repairs to textiles, the 
differentiation of colouring matters, and so 
forth. The field of investigation is becoming 
larger every day, thanks to the variation of 
wavelengths in the invisible range and to 
the use of simple apparatus for transforming 
infra-red into visible rays.* 

In addition to the non destructive 
rpethods, there are others which, though 
likewise based on physics, require the taking 
of samples* Foremost among them is the 
specirographj of emission and absorption. 



The first of these t^o techniques makes it 
possible to determine the composition of 
inorganic substances, , the second helps 
mainly, in the visible and invisible ranges, 
to characterize the .chemical structure of 
organic compounds, which are identified 
only with great difficulty by other opera- 
tional techniques. 

Microchemistryy as its name implies, is 
chemistry applied to extremely small quan- 
tities. It remains a favourite tool of museum 
research workers, who are usually provided 
with only a few milligrammes of material 
and have to be content with a restncteS 
series of crystallization and colouration 
reactions in determining the nature of 
ancient organic substances with transformed 
characteristics. In this field (for example, 
the binding medium of a painting) progress 
is slow, in contrast to that in the identifi- 
cation of inorganic compounds (e.g. pig- 
ments), which is usually reliable. 

Microscopyy or examination by means of 
powerful magnification combined with 
mictophotoeraphy (in the visible and invi- 
sible ranges) and the prepar>ition of trans- 
versal and longitudinal sections of old 
material, is everywhere in use. "Micro- 
chemistry determines the presence of cer- 
tain compounds, microscopy and sections 
make it possible to localize tnese compounds 
and io give a semi-quantitative appraisal of 
them. It has thus become possible to identify 
structures, ^^^ith excellent results, especially 
for old metals and paintings. 

Museums have oegun to apply the 
method in determining the age of anc»ent 
objects. The British Museum Research 
Laboratory has been working with this 
technicjue for several years and is now 
gathering the first ^ ults of its research. The 
work is continuing and many new appli- 
cations will develop. 

Considered separately, all these methods 
have relative value, their sensitivity and 
precision are often faulty, and, even more 
often, valid interpretation is lacking. But 
when they are used together, their results 
confirm and supplement one another and 
lead to profound and more objective know- 
ledge:. Moreover, photography, the impor- 
tance of which does not need emphases 
serves to record these results. Photography 
makes up for the imperfections of tlir. eye. 
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to which the vast field of invisible radiauon 
remains inaccesbiblc and of memor) which 
IS unable tu register for long the charac- 
teristics of deterioration and the sumeun.es 
radical transformations undergorte b> a 
work during restoration. Black-and-white 
and Colour photography remain the only 
objective means of recording the various 
stages of examination and treatment and of 
traasmitting them to future generations. 
I he men ot the future, more furtunatt than 
we, will no longer have to 'innovate', b u 
wiU enjoy a maximum of guarantees n 
continuing the work of their predecessors, 
to the greater benefit of cultural property. 

DETERIORATION 
OF OLD MATERIALS 

When wc glance casually at a museum 
object !n its showcase, wc tend to think that 
the object is inert and that the matter, 
composing it is no longer subject to change. 
Notnin^ could te more untrue. Those 
responsible for cultural property arc well 
aware that a short period of inattention or 
afi/ hasty^ or ill-directed action is all that 
sucn matter requires in order to remind us 
that it IS still very much 'alive' and parti- 
- cularly sensitive to any variation or shock 
inf]icted upon it. 

By. 'deterioration* is meant the natural 
and accidental 'ageing' of a material, and 
its inevitable effect upon the appearance 
and structure of museum objects. These 
transformations arc obviously in propor- 
tion to the specific power of resistance of 
various materials and to the nature, violence 
and duration of the factors of deterioration. 

To emphasize the importance of *air- 
conditioning' in museums, wc shall discuss 
at some length the question of climate, 
before proceeding; to another factor in 
deterioration, 'light'. Wc shall then pass 
from the general to the particular and 
briefly establish a broad classification, valid 
for most types of museum, of the varying 
degree of resistance to deterioration ofTcrcd 
by objects in collections. 



Climate 
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r-ortuna;clv matter, and thcrcft^rc 'fashioned 
matter as seen in antiquities and works of 



art, possesses an extraordinary capacity ro 
adapt itself to the climf.te in which it nas 
to live. Thus a swamp can adequately 
preserve bronze or wood; a painting can 
resist the^ persistent dampness of certain 
churches. After a long preliminary period 
of deterioration, eauilibrium is acnicved 
between the material and its surroundings. 
However, this balance is disturBed, and tne 
process of deterioration resumed in toto 
when the object is moved and has to breathe 
a hew environment. This is why so many 
objects found in excavations are deformed 
or crumble into dust as soon is they leave 
the soil. It is for the same reason that an 
object of ethnographic interest causes so 
much trouble to the distant museum which 
receives it, while organizers of expeditions 
wonder why .a work of art, so much less 
well treated in its country of origin, reacts 
so unfavourably to a pe^cctly air-condi- 
tioned gallery. 

A first general rule may be deduced from 
this: a museum object must not be subjected 
to variations, especially to sharp variations, 
in its physical cbmatc. 

In defining this climate, wc must consider 
four primary fiaaors: the purity and homo- 
geneity of the air, its temperature and espe- 
cially its humidity. 

Humidity is largely responsible for the 
decay of material, in which it provokes 
mechanical, chemical (or physico-chemical) 
and biological reactions. 

Mechanical effect. Organic materials (papy- 
rus, parchment, paper, textiles, wood, bone, 
ivory, leather, as well as' glue, adhesives and 
impregnating ^stibstances) have an essen- 
tially cellular stricture. As a result, they arc 
extremely hygroscopic: the cello arc swollen 
by increased humidity, with consequent 
expansion of the material (except canvas, 
which shrinks); dryness empties them of 
their liquid content and contracts them. 
Moreover, water dissolves the salts con- 
tained in objects (e.g. soft stone) or crystal- 
lizes them (with a resulting increase in 
volume) with any increase in dryness. 

Chemical effects. Practically no form of 
chemical deterioration can take place 
without water. There will he no oxidation 
of old metal, no migration of soluble salts, no 
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discoloration of tissue. Water almost always 
contains carbonic acid gas, which consi- 
derably increases its dissolving power. An 
example of direct chemical deterioration is 
provided, in industrial regions, by limestone 
monuments, to whidi siilphating* causes 
considerable datpage. 

Biological effects. The 'mould formation 
point' (more accurately called *fungi') is 
generally agreed to be a relative humiditv 
of 70 per cent (see below) when the temper- 
ature is between 20° and 25° C. The relative 
humiditv in. a museum must therefore be 
kept below this point; proper yentilation 
must prevent air from stagnating (as it 
would in a corner too sheltered or in the 
drawers of a cabinet containing drawings). 
During the last war, many organic objects, 
temporarily sheltered in unhcared cellars, 
became ideal media for the development 
of ^micro-organisms; at the* same time, 
insects attacked the material, which had 
already become less resistant. Obviously 
biological destruction is most tu be feared 
in tropical countries (for example, the 
lains of Indonesia), where the relative 
umidity may be above 80 per cent through-^ 
out the year. 

Control of humidity. In the analysis of atmo- 
sphere in museums and of air<onditioning 
in the galleries, the concept of humidity is 
generatfy repbced by that of relative humi- 
dity (rH), which indicates the close rela- 
tionship of humidity, with surrounding ^ 
temperature (/). That is, reladve liumidity , 
expresses the rebtion octween the quantity 
of water present irf a given volume of ait 
at a ^iven temperature and the maximum 
quantity of water which that same given 
volume may contain at the same tempera- 
ture. 
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A glance at ihese figures shows that, at a 
given rH, the quantity oF water present in 
the air increases considerably witn t, of in 
other words, that rH cai\ be reduced if / 
is raised; likewise, at a given rH, it suffices 
to lower / sufficiently to reach the saturauon 
point of the air (rH=:oo per cent). Part of 
the water vapour will then condense, and 
moisture will be deposited on the object; 
this phenomenon is particularly dangerous 
tu the well-being ot all ancient niaterials. 
The influence of / on rH is sdll better seen 
by reference to the *psychrometric curve' 
(see diagram on page 100). 

In recent years, the optimum rH of 
museum ^galleries has been a matter of 
gcneral concern. It has ccme to be realized 
that with, a complete stabilization of the 
atmosphere in museums, most forms of 
deterioration would theoretically .cca^e. 
This complete 'conditioning' — i.e. purity 
and homogeneity of the air in regard to 
both rH and / — is the ideal to be aimed at; 
but installation and maintenance costs are 
high and very few institutions (several 
museums in the United States, the Kunst 
museum in Basle, several rooms of the 
National Gallery-^ in London, etc.) have 
attained this result. It is .therefore more 
usual to try to 'obtain an optimum rH, 
which specialists consider to be between 
60 per cent aild 65 per cent. That figure, 
applying. to all climctes, is determined by 
the 'mould formation point", fixed at 7p per 
cent, and by the need of no^ reducing rH to 
50 per cent or below, where conditions are 
unfavourable to hygroscopic materials* 

The 60-65 per cent rH optimum is, very 
often, impossible to obtain. Care must then 
be taken that variations in rH shall not be 
sudden or excessive, rH must remain some- 
where in the zbce between about 50 and 
65 per cent. In most climates where museums 
are built of solid materials, the ' saeen 
provided by the thick walls prevents rH in 
the galleries 'from oscillating more than 
between 50 and 70 per cent, even when the 
figures for outside vary between 30 and 
90 per cent. The fluctuation is even slighter ' 
when -the museum contains regularizing 
materials, such as tapestries, which absorb 
water, or when objects arc kept in water- 
tighrcases. In this last eventuality, fluctua- 
tion hardly exceeds 10 per cent. Th^ 



measures adopted lo years ago at the Brus- 
sels Mubccb Rojaux d'Art ct d'Histuire 
resulted in a rll which rarclv went beyond 
the hnuts of 50-70 per cent, and in certain 
cases (^tapestries j 5 5 -0 5 per cent , the same w as 
true for the more tightlv closed showcases. 

It IS thus usually possible — in the ^ase 
of buildings or museums with a limited 
budge: — to accept without risk a rH var\mg 
* between 50 and 65 per cent. 

In countries with a temperate climate 
{\zi the Northern hemisphere), it is not often 
necessary (except in July- August) to reduce 
the humidity ot the atmosphere ^ to increase 
the relative humidity (in December- 
January or February) is much more impor- 
tant. Every year, m' mid-winter, it becomes 
necessary for us to vaporize water in the 
restoration worksh{)p of the Institut Ro>al 
du Patrimoine Artistique^; otherwise, fur- 
niture would crack, sculptured wood would 
split and paintings would warp. Dozens of 
organic oojects require urgent and careful 
attention a few weeks after the end of every 
cold period (and of the extreme dryness 
produced by central heating). In tropical 
regions the problem is^quite different, even 
during a so-called dry period (in Indonesia, 
tor instance; the atmospheric humidity must 
be reduced at all costs, for the, high tem- 
perature favours the growth of mould and 
*mosses'. 

For lowering rH, inexpensive apparatus 
is now available based on the refrigeration 
principle or the uSe of silip gel. The first 
type of apparatus consists in the main of a 
tinned refrigerator with ventilator, the 
water being collected in a container placed 
beneath the apparatus. The second method 

\uscs a ventilator with a reservoir containing 
a large quantity of humidity-absorbing 
sibca. 5ilica gel is an artificial product having 
the same composition as natural silica (sand, 
or rather quartz), but containing, like a 
sponge, innumerable fine pores. Thus it 
can 'adsorb' large quantities of water 
(several dozen times its own volume); 
another and a remarkable property is that 
It can be used again after saturation, if it is 
heated to above 100*^ C. Silica gel, 's a 
completely neutral substance, is much 
superior to the products formerlv employed: 
sulphuric acid, quicklime, soda-lime, etc. 
, When finances^ permit, a very useful acces- 



sor) to these two t\pes of apparatus is a 
humidostat, which can be set at the desired 
minimum rH. * ^ ' . 

Humidification of, the atmosphere is most 
easily obtained, at little expense, with one 
of the many kinds of vaporizing apparatus. 
The air is sprayed with water from a reser- 
voir.^All types are acceptable, provided that 
true water vapour is sprayed.from the appa- 
ratus and not a fine rain, for small drops 
deposited on objects would cot\stitute ideal 
centres of decomposition. Here again the 
use of the humidostat gives an additional 

fuarantee. Where money is lacking", rH can 
e raised 5 to 1 5 per cent if vats of water 
arc, placed, preferably above the radiators,' 
or it a kincf of flowing'lattice is installed,, 
holding^ a long cloth with one end in a 
reservoir of water. In this case, evaporation 
will be accelerated by a Ventilator. 

'Hygrometric conditions ia the building, 
the conditioning of which is to be improved 
must,'^of course, be known at the start. 
A hygrometer with a dial is generally 
employed; rH is registered by a substance 
(quite 'often a small tuft oF hair) which is 
sensitive to humidity variations.The methj^d 
is a good one provided i* is realized -fnat 
such apparatus soon gets out of order and 
must be checke'd c^ery week. This is also 
true, though to a lesser extent, of^hermo- 
hydrographic recording instruments. One 
good checking instrument, which is also an 
excellent means of measuring temperature 
and humidity, is the dry- and wet-bulb 
thermometer. The dry bulb thermometer 
gives the temperature, and relative humidity^ 
IS obtained by noting the difference be- 
tween this temperature and the one recorded 
on the wet-bulb thermometer. The latter 's 
reservoir of mercury is lined with a saturated 
absorbent tissue; by rotating the apparatus 
for a certaialength of time (120 to 1 50 revo- 
lutions, as the experimenter may think 
necessary), the difference between the tem- 
perature of the wet bulb thermometer (heat 
of evaporation) and that of the dry-bulb is 
found to be greatest when rH is lowest; 
climatic^ values may then be determined 
with the help of a slide rule and a table 
giving rH to / relationships. ^ 
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Another climatic factor which must be 
considered is itmptruturt, although, by 
itself, tt hardlv influences the deterioration 
of museum objects. Its importaiicc lies in 
its Relationship with rPI, whic^ will be 
modified by any considerable variation ^n /, 
thus^(see diagram on page loc), when the 
air out of doors (see annexes pages 113 
to 118) has a / of lo^ C and a rH ot 80 per 
cent, the rH in a building heated tu 20° 
uiil be only 40 per cent. Such conditions 
may easily prevail in winter and explain most 
of the damage done by central heating. 

The purity of the air, the thira factor in 
the proolem of conditioning, deserves some 
attention. * ^ ' 

Air in inhabited places contains substan- 
tial quantities of dust. This dust is deposited 
on museum objects and wears them gra- 
dually, with the help of well-meaning but 
over-zealuus attendants who Lghtl> brush 
the objects entrusted to them once a day 
With their feather dusters, the dust flies up 
and then settles anew in the 6ame quantity 
on the same objects, and tbis operation is 
repeated every 24 hours until it is finally 
understood that there exist such things as 
suction machines, called vacuum cleaners, 
which arc infinitely more practical, if less 
elegant.' Dust slowly wears down soft 
materifds, everywhere it /creates centres of 
deterioration in which water vapour is most * 
apt to condense and catahse cnemical and 
biological reactions. 

The residual products of combustion, 
funics and sulphurous gases, which arc 
characteristic or large industri^^. and urban 
centres, are far 'more dangerous than dust. 
Sulphur compounds (hydrogen sulphide , 
and especially sulphur dioxide) attack 
metalLc vonstructions and historical monu- 
ments, especially those built of limestone, 
they also attacl$. these materiajs, though to 
a much lesser extent, even when they ;rc 
protected by museum walls or by glass. 
Cities like New Delhi or Stockfiolm, which 
have little or no heavy industries, and arc 
surrounded by a screen of water or a green 
belt, arc in a much more favourable position 
than Brussels or Paris, for example, or such 
*smoke-producing' centres as Pittsburgh or 
London. Throughout Western Europe, 
where limestone has always been a favourite 
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building rnaterial, stone decay has to be 
glyen constant attention, however, museum 
laboratories experience sulphurous deteri- 
pratl'^n in only a few cities, notably in 
London. 

Ancient buildings situated dose to the 
seashore (e.g. the ruins of the ancient 
Abbaye des Dunes at Cox)de, Belgium, the 
vast Roman shipyard at Salona, Yugoslavia; 
many religious monuments in India) are 
special examples of air vitiated by marine 
salt, a hygroscopic and particularly corro 
si\e substance, however sodium chloride 
crystals rarely find their way as far as the 
museum showcases. 

The homogeneity of the air calls for less 
discussion. 

In a gallery of simple design which is 
suitably ventilated by doors and windows, 
/ and rH of the air will be practically the 
same everywhere. But if the room has a 
more comphcated structure or is filled with 
screens (partitions, showcases) or if objects 
arc enclosed in receptacles, the figures will 
vary. These differences may, in themselves, 
be negligible, but there are cases where 
they catalyse deterioration, especially if the 
surrounding rH is high. In cellars and 
storerooms, some particularly sheltered 
corners may have a rH 10 to 20 per cent 
higher, permitting mould formation. In 
Belgium during ,tne last world war, two 
famous Rubens paintings were sheltered 
from bombs in an unventilated cellar. Tw<? 
months later their painted » surfaces were 
completely covered with mould, and several 
varieties of voracious Insects had also begun 
their work. * 

The remedy is simple, perhaps too sim'ple 
for general use. All that Is neeaedJs ventila- 
tion, to keep ajr circulating. The same 
principle holds for. hot and d^mp. cliniates, 
where / and rH Conditions are ideal for the 
hatching and growth of micro-organisms 
and insects, good ventilation does much 
to slow down biological decayr. 

To sum up this important problem of 
air-conditioning in museums: 

1. The ideal Is to come as near as possible 
to Complete conditioning, with pure, 
.homogeneous air, a low temperature of 
about 1 8^ C and a rH of about 60 per cen^^ 

2. If this is impracticable, rH should be 
kept within the 50 to 65 per cent range. 



a low rhl is more to be feared than' a 
, high one. 

3. - Sudden changes in rll. which rapidly 

*faugue* ancient materials, must be 
avoided; so must a very high rH, mofulds 
and* the condensation of water. 

4. Tenjperature is practically of no impor- 
tant except in regard to rH; a rise in 
tcrnlperature considerably diminishes rH 
and vice versa. I 

5. If the air is not really pure, the accumu- 
lation « and scattering of dust must be 

• prevented. 

6. The building must be ventilated so as 
to avoid stagnation of the air. 

7. in whatever climate the museum is 
located, its characteristics niust be 
known; simple, if;expensive apparatus 
for measuring rH and / is obtainable. 

Light 

The choice of a Lght source de'pends upon 
two important factors, it must be capable 
of showing up exactly the colour and relief 
of e.xhibits; it must not constitute a major 
cause of deterioration. 

When the relative merits of artificial 
^sources, for the most part incandescent 
lamps and fluorescent tubes, are compared 
with those of sunlighl^^ it is sometimes 
forgotten that the former are unchanging, 
while the latter is infinitelyilvaried in quality 
and quantity according to the country, the 
atmospheric conditions, the season and the 
time of day., Thus, if it became necessary to 
light .a Chartres window artificially, the 
lecfinician would feel that he had succeeded 
fairly well if he faithfully reproduced the 
values of the two main colours, the red and 
the blue ; but he would be quite unable to 
imitate, at the same time, tne impression 
produced by morning sun — a real sym- 
phony of blues — or the crimson glow of 
the window when flooded by late afternoon 
sun. The monotonous rendering of cdour 
is probably the physiological and psycholo- 
gical cause of 'museum fatigue* , the visitor 
prefers the infinitely varied resources of 
sunlight to artificial illumination. 

However, except when, by chance, it 
falls in exactly the right way, natural light 
gives a very imptrfcct rendering of the 
volume of oas-reliefs, sajlpturcs, and all 
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works whose plastic values require to be 
brought out. Here, .fluorescent tubes arc 
little to be recommended, unless their rays 
are combined^ with tljose of incandescent 
lamps, which, as pin-point sources, are 
easy to adjust and throw clearly localized 
shadows. * 

We all know that light is a sure cause of 
deterioration in materials; in the home no 
wallpaper or carpet can in the long run 
resist its destructive action. In museums, 
its' effects ^are of course, mainly felt by 
organif materials (paper, textiles, leather, 
water-colours — mote than any other kind 
of painting), especially if they arc coated 
with colouring matter which is sensitive to 
light. The members of ICOM's Interna- 
tional Committee on Museums Techniques 
will long, remember the striking evidence 
offered them in 1950 by their Stockholm 
colleagues when the latter exhibited two 
eighteenth-century French tapestries (be- 
longing to the same series, from cartoons 
by Boucher), one of them as luminous as 
a tapestry of today, the second dull and 
faded ('patinated* is the wrong word) like 
other old tapestries we daily admire in 
museum' galleries. ^ 

The mechanism of deterioration by light 
is still a little-known subject. Certain major 
causes — enumerated below — may be recog- 
nized, but other obscurer factors also play 
their part, especially in tropical countries, 
where higher temperature and humidity 
cataly^se this,decay^ 

It can be postulated that all light, whether 
visible or invisible, natural or artificial, is 
a cause of deterioration. Sooner or later, 
the illuminated ^natter, which is sensitive to 
light, must deteriorate and finally disappear. 
Tne process may continue over]^ several 
years or centuries, according to the duration 
and intensity of the exposure, tiie type of 
radiation and the kind of objcct^illuminated. 

Intensity and duration of exposure light. At the 
end of the last war, many museums were * 
rebuilt and their collections reinstalled. At 
that time — thanks also Jto the intto^uction 
of a new light source, fluorescence— a pro- 
nounced move was made towards incf^casing 
luminous intensity. One effect of this other- 
wise praiseworthy initiative was to stimulate 
deterioration by light. 
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InciJcntalh, the ickensity uf direct sun- 
light ib much stronger -tens or even 
hundreds of timei>, according tu circum- 
stances — than that of the usual forms of 
artificial lighting. Even diffused sunlight is 
much mure intense thin spodighting. 

Little need be said about the factor of 
duration uf exposure. .There is hardly a 
museum uhose stafT does not turn utT the 
lights at once at closing time or fails to 
lower blinds in order to pr.cvcjit-the inhl 
tration of daylight. ^ '^^'^ 

T)Pe of ilghi source. In addition to visible and 
^therekire direct!) serviceable light, the 6un 
a*id artitkiaLsources emit a certain c]uantity 
uf invisible (ultra violet and infra-red) 
radiation Ultra violet light (which has a 
shorter wavelcn^di) is mainly to be feared 
for its spectro-chemical effects, infra-red 
light (with a longer wavelength) has a 
calorifip cjction. 

When the fluorescent tube ('cold source') 
and the incandescent lamp ('warm source') 
are compared, it will be seen that the tube ' 
i^ives out more ultra-violet light than the 
[amp, while Sunlight has the deleterious 
qualities of both artificial sources, and, it 
must be repeated, to a higher degree. 

ICOM and Unesco have concerned them- 
selves with the potential dange^— which by 
the way, has been much exaggerated — of 
the use of the fluorescent tube, A larjge- 
scale Survey instituted b> ICOM led to the 
publication, in 1955, of a pamphlet^ which 
nas given general extension to the use of 
fluorescent light in museums, it also drew 
the attention of manufacturers to a few rare' 
types of tube which were less to be recom- 
mended for the illumination of museum 
exhibits. §ome institutions are still conser- 
vative enough to forbid the use of fluo- 
rescent light. The same thing happened 
when the first oil lamps made their ap- 
pearance^ and later, a half-century ago, 
when the first incandescent lamps were 
introduced. But the large' majority of visi 
tors seem to have b.ecome used to fluores- 
cent lieht. At fir^t they had-^to accustom 
themselves to the change from the yellow 
light of incandescent lamps to the 'coldet' 
tints of some fluorescent tubes, they still 
feel, perhaps, without being able to explain 
it, that there is some essential physiological 



difference between the discontinuous fluo- 
rescent source (radiant emission) and the 
Continuous source of the old yellow lamp 
ar|d of the sun. 

iSature of object illummattd. Attention has 
already been d/awn to certain materials 
which are more sensitive to light that) others. 
This experimental result "is the fruit of 
observation and has not yet been satisfac- 
torily explained. The physical and chemical 
composition of the substratum of objects 
most certainly plays its part, as 4oes the 
composition^ of the colouring matter." But 
it will be many y ears before^he direct cause 
and effect relationship can be determined, 
especially the relationship between 'selective 
absorption' and deterioration by light. 

This report has attempted to outline a 
few theoretical and practical aspects of the 
deterioration of museum objects by thej 
effect of light. To the general recommen- 
dations already advanced,, the following 
suggestions may be added regarding the use 
of screens. 

1. Opaque screens (of aluminium, sheet- 
iroR, etc.) direct the luminous flux 
selectively and make it possible to use 
less harmful indirect lighting: 

2. Translucent screens (opaline and frosted 
glass filter ^n3 diffuse tne light and dilute 
its Intensity). 

3. Transparent screens (natural and artificial 
glass) also filter, the light. A good artifi- 
cial substitute which keeps pack ultra- 
vioie*" rays without distorting colours in 

, the visible range has still to be found. 

Specific liability to deterioration; 

Museum materials are generally classified m 
four categories, organic materials (hides, 
leather, parchment, paper, bone, ivory, 
textiles and tissues, wood); metals and 
all ;ys (gold', silver, lead, tin, copper and its ^ 
alloys, iron and steel), siliceous and equi- 
valent materials (natural stone, bricks, 
pottery, ceramics) glass) and, lastly, easel 
and mural paintings. 

It is not easy to determine the relative 
liability to deteriorate of these four groups, 
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very different factors of detcrioratipn can 
exert Oiorc^ or less action according to the 
group; secondly, within the same group, 
and by the play of the same factor, some 
materials majr resist prrfectly well, while^ 
others go completely to pieces. With due 
regard to these qualifications, it is, however, 
possible to draft a table of specific liability 
of materials to deteriorate; the relative 
stability of ihe structure and composition 
offeach material is compared with the nature 
and intensity of the factors of deterioration 
in the environment ^air and ground) which 
attack the mechanical, physico-chemical and 
biological integrity "of these substances. 

Organic materials. The first category includes 
organic materials, viz.^those of /nimal or 
vegetable origin, the three other Categories 
include ail the inorganic compouft^s from 
the mineral kingoom. Easel paintings 
however (in the fourth group) include a few 
organic substances: certain colouring 
matters, almost all the binding mediums and 
adhesives, and certain supports, such as 
canvas and wood. 

In the study of liability to deterioration, a 
clear distinction must be made between 
inorganic materials, with their infinitely 
variable structure and composition, and the 
so-called organic «iaterials. with their* 
•carbon-based composition Aand cellular 
structure. Organic substances ire of course 
the least stable. .They offer little resistance 
to light, to variations in humidity and 
temperature, to dryness (collapse of the 
cells) and to excessive humidity (biological 
reaction). Hence the smdll number of 
organic antiquities which have reached us ^ 
and hence their brittleness, especially after ^ 
a prolonged |)criod under ground. 

Metals and their alloys. Metals and their 
alloys are much more stable. Light docs not 
affect them,"-variations in temperature are of 
little importance, and they are safe from 
biological action. On the other hand, varia- 
tions m humidity, impurities in the air and 
especially in the ground (sulphur vapours, 
carbonic add gas, soluble salts) exert an 
extremely variable influence according to 
whether the metal is 'precious' (gold and, 
to a lesser extent, silver) or non -precious 
(in ascending order of liability to deterio- 




ration: lead and tin, copper, iron). This 
deterioration, commonly calle^d 'corrosion', 
is reflected in a transformation of the metal ^. 
into its salts (patina, incrustation) and ulti- 
mately into the corresponding minerals 
('rtiincSralization') found m nature. In this 
way nature reasserts her rights and begins 
to reverse the cycle of the metallurgical 
proces. (from ore to pure metal). The most 
eminently precious of the metals, gold, 
remains intact even in unfavourable sur- 
roundings. Silver oxidizes on exposure tp 
the air, its surface ^becoming tarnished. A. 
long stay under ground may produce a 
atina Wjith an oxide, chloride Qr sulphide 
asis. 'At the other end of the scale, copper 
^nd iron are easily oxidized metals even 
when exposed to the air, still more so, when 
they are under ground. In fact, satisfactory , 
conservation is possible only under parti- < 
cularly favourable conditions; lacking these, 
the metals — iron even more than copper — 
become completely 'mineralized', iron being 
transformed into 'rust' (oxide) and copper * , 
into complex salts the beautiful brown, Dlue - * 
or green colour'of which cannot conceal the 
instability of the metaL Examples are the 
sulphurous green patina of the copper- , 
containing roofs or buildings in industrial 
centres, Egyptian antiquities devoured by 
chlorides in the valley of the Nile, the many 
copper and bronze objects which have 
become distorted in soil 'full of water and 
carbonic add. Among these various factors 
of corrosion, the chlorides arc probably the 
most destructive, and the best known to 
museum curators: a fine, pale-green powder 
is sometimes to be observed in showcases; » 
this is almost always evidence of chloride ^ 
action and is a sure sign that treatment is 
urgently called for. ^ 

Siliceo, s and equivalent materials. A number of • 
difFer<:nt materials, are grouped ^nder the 
heading 'siliceous and equivalent materials'. 
This is a convenient, but not quite accurate 
grouping for, although most ot these mater- / 
lals have a ^asis of silica or silicates, some 
— certain varieties of natural stone, lime- 
stone and marble, for instance— do not 
contain those substances. However, as, far 
as 'liability, to deterioration is concerned, 
the phenomenon is everywhere comparable. 

In this second group, natural stones must 103 



be considered separately. They differ gre&tly 
in compositiun, density and hafdness, t|ieir 
susceptibility to factors of deterioratibn 
varies* infinitely from granite and basalt, 
which are highly resistant, to hmcstone and 
sandstone, which are particularly friable. The 
granite of historical mjiiuments in Spain 
and Indonesia resists much better than the 
soft stone of Western Europe, Egypt or 
India. We can, however, cite a few major 
causes of det«ioration that are common to 
them all: i^dlistrial sulphur fumes,*" tem* 
perature an\J humidity variations, saline 
efflorescences andjthe cryptogamic invasion 
that accompanies them. The factory's 
chimneys and house fires of the London 
area, for example, fill the air with vast quan- 
uues of dust, soot and sulphur fumes, which 
attach themselves to limestone, modify its 
chemical composition at the surface (sul- 
phatrttion) as well as its structure (increase 
* of volume). The stone flakes off, crumbles* 
away, and Hit by bit sculptures disappear. 
The process is not observed in cities like 
Stockholm or New Delhi, where these 
causes of deterioration are absent. A striking 
example of the effect of temperature varia- 
uon IS provided by the site of Pers.cpolis, 
where recent excavation has uncovered an 
historical collection of the greatest impor- 
tances daily temperature variations of about 
40 per cent are ruimng the sculptures one 
by one. Tq a lesser extent, such deterioration 
affects stDne in all countries with consi- 
derable and sudden changes of tempera- 
ture (as from day to night). The surface 
of crystalhne stone is especially vulnerable 
to heat: the minerals expand and cleavages 
occur. Humidity variations are even more 
to be feared: their concomitants are the 
migjauon of soluble salts (^efflc^rescences') 
in all chmates, the effects of freezing in cold 
countries, abundant washing of the material 
and cryptogamic growths in the rainy 
season of tropical "regions. For soft and 
therefore porous stone, saline efflorescences 
are probaoly the worst of these perils. All 
stone contains water, often heavily charged 
• with sdlts. These salts dissolve in the rainy 
season, and crystallize again (increasing in 
volume) during the dry season; repeated 
ad infinUum, this cycle draws the ^salts, 
towards the surface, where they form 'efflo- 
rescences' which flake or rupture the ma- 



irial. The dn^tenth increase in volume 
which accompinics the conversion int.> ice 
of the water in the stones is also responsible 
for extensive damage to old buildings^* 
countries with hard winters. In tropical 
countries the alternation of wet and dry 
seasons accounts for most of the trouble. 
In Indonesia, the rainfall exceeds 2,000 mm» 
in about three nionths ; on the same day after 
heavy rain — and for months during the dry 
season— the sun rapidly vaporizes the water 
at the surface of the stone and exerts strong 
pressure on the pores of the materjal; such 
violent and repcatec' shocks disrupt the 
mechanical equilibrium of the stone, espe- 
-^cially if it is hard and docs not absorb or 
give up humidity like a sponge. Con- 
ditions in tropical countries are ideal for the 
appearance and development of moulds 
and 'mosses': high temperatures, very high 
relative humidity (80 per cent or more 
throughout the year) favour the rapid 
growtn of all cryptogamic vegetation. 
Micellae find their way into the smallest 
cracks, attach themselves firmly and rupture 
the stony envelope surrounding them. All 
too often, purely mechanical means (brushes 
made of wood fibres) are still employed to 
remove such vegetation; the envelope of 
stone, already very britde, crumbles at the 
lightest touch. 

Construction bricks and*pottery baked at, 
a high enough temperature may be put into 
the same class; they are of similar compo- 
sition (clay). Their liability to deteriorate 
may be compared witlvthat of natural stone 
of average resistance. Pottery baked at low 
temperatures or merely dried is, of course, 
more fragile, and its sensiti<^ity to'external 
agents is at least as great as that of soft 
natural stone* Genuine ceramics are highly 
resistant to these%arious factors of detdri- 
oration. Their principal enemy— as in the 
case of bricks and pottery— is water with 
salt in solution, which can provoke efflo- 
rescences. 

Glass, the last sub-eroup ^ampng the 
siliceous materials, is relatively stable. Yet 
museum laboratories regularly have to deal 
* with old glass which an excess of alkali has 
rendered kss resistant; on contact' with 
water, part pf the alkali is spread along the 
vitreous mass. Humidity also sometimes sets 
up a disease in glass; thfe'material becomes 



dull and loses 3ome of its transparency. 
Chemists then find that the physical ecjui- 
librium has been upset; the glass is becoming 
devitrified ajid contains an infinite number 
of small cracks. 

Easel painting and mural painting. The fourth 
category includes easel painting and mural 
painting. This rather arbitrary classification 
may be justified by the highly variable 
nature of the organic and inorganic ingie- 
dients composing the various layers: the 
varnish (or protective layer),, the layer of 
paint, the 'ground' and the support. Varnish 
IS purelybrganic ; the layer of paint, some- 
times with .several secondary layers, is 
composed of organic and inorganic colour- 
ing matter bound by an organic jnedium 
(exception- frescos); the ground.(eaAl paint- 
ing) or coating (wall painting) is of similar 
composition. The support varies greatly, 
sometimes it is organic (wood, tranvas) and 
sometimes inorganic (copper, thi substance 
of a wall). In addition, a film of organic 
cornposition is often appUed between these 
various layers to help them adhere to one 
another, ouch variety in chemical .compo- 
sition and such complexity of structure 
obviously presents many possible causes 
of deterioration; the layers may cease to 
adhere to one a;iother, or decay may occur 
within each of the various layers. 

No ordinary varnish (made of natural ' 
resin) conserves its original properties for 
longer than 20 to jo years. Affected mainly 
by damp, it loses its elasticity, cracks and 
ceases to protect the layer of paint; indeed 
it becomes a^langer and, in falling, carries 
the paint awaj^ with it. This loss of elasticity 
is accompanied bj; a physico-chemical 
transformation seen in the yellowing of the 
varnish, a new characteristic which some 
consider the finest expression of *patina'. 
Others reject it as a veil held between the 
spectator and the original work, a veil which 
denatures the colours and even obscures the 
composition. 

In the\^aycr of paint, there are few 

figments which do not resist time's action, 
lowever, certain organic colours and a few 
inorganic pigments are of doubtful stability, 
especially when atmospheric agents (humid- 
ity, notably) are violent in their action. 
The main source of deterioration is the 



instability of the mediums (siccative oils, 
distempers of egg, gum, glue, etc); these 
are liquid when applied, but arc rapidly 
transformed into a film which is at first 
elastic, but l^ter becomes brittle and there- 
fore permeable to damp, its principal enemy. 
This natural 'ageing' is, of course, hastened 
und intensified when conditions of conser^ 
vation are unfavourable. The results of 
deterioration soon become visible : cftcks 
in the paint layer, protrusio.n of litde 
islands of colour formed in this way, 
flaking, loss of « the original colour. 
Over-frequent cleaning and clumsy repair 
work often diversify and augment the 
damage. 

The ground .or foundation (white lead, 
chalk, gypsum, marble powder, kaolin, 
mortar, oil, glue, etc.) is better 'protected 
on the paint layer side (especially in easel 
painting tl^n on the reverse surface. Here, 
too, damp is the most important factor in 
deteriorauon. It is revealed by a powdery 
deposit on the ground, or even by crypto- 
gamic invasion. In easel painting, soft wood 
supports (pine, for example) are less resis- 
tant to water and insects than those of hard 
wood (oak is the best). All of them, however 
— and canvases still more — are affpcted by 
damp. Tljat is why many old Flemish panels 
(Van Eytks, for example) w^re originally 
covered ajt the back by a protective layer of 
chalk anfi glue. Damp, with its accom- 
panying isahne efflorescences and moulds, 
IS the principal cause of the destruction of 
mural paintings — not only of paintings in 
caves and other underground places but 
also of those in quite different and better 
ventilated sites such as churches and large 
houses. The trouble almost always comes 
from the waU; water, sometimes containing 
salts, either seeps out of it continuously or 
rises from the floor, by capillary action, to^ 
the level of the painung. This movement 
may be horizontal, or vertical and soon 
affects the paint layer, both in fresco and in 
distemper work. Th6 painting (which 
alternates between dry and moist) disinte- 
grates, the phenomenon being catalysed by 
temperature variations and by the effect of 
light and micro-organisms. On the whole, 
it is well that most mural paintings have 
been laid bare only recently. Even so, they 
ar<t not yet safe, for damp in walls — and 
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their condition determines that of the paint 
layer— often defeats us still. * 

Of course, various factors of decay 
operate not only inside the la)ers of the 
pamtmg, but cause .still greater damage 
oetwccn these layers. When organic sub- 
stances (oils,' glue, etc.) np longer fulfil their 
role as adhesives,^ then unsticking, bKstcrs 
and all the other ills which go with insutTi- 
cicat adherence arc bound to follow. 



CONSERVATION AND RESTORATION 

It is jlut possible here even to sketch the . 
principal methods of conservation and 
restoration . there are far too many of them, 
museum materials are too diverse, c*nd their 
state of Conservation too variable. We 
thcxefore refer the reader to the selected 
, bibhography at the end of this chapter and 
especially to an excellent work by H. J# Plen- 
derleith. The Consfrvation of Antiquities and ^ 
Works of Ar-/, published in 1 956. It is hoped 
that this will soon be translated intojotner 
languages. The present document vfill be 
limited, then, to general considerations, 
illustrated by concrete examples from data 
available in Brussels. 

In 1950, during the treating of Van.Eyck's 
Agnus Dei, the Ynstitut Royal du Patrimine 
Arttstique defined this treatment as 'a tech- 
nical operation aimed at maximum prolonga- 
uon of the hfe of the work — conservauon 
— with a mimmum. of surgery — restora- 
tion'!* This definition is valid for the 
treatment of all museum objects and histor- 
ical monuments; the versatility of the 
restorer and the fashion of the d^y must 
yield to the need to preserve the«;e works^ 
tor future generations. It is probably^ for 
this reason (hat in Germany and in ^ the 
United States, the technicians who under- 
take this work are termed 'conservators' 
rather than 'restorers' as they are still called 
in other countries. 

The 'treatment of a museum object is 
primarily a 'technical operation'. That is 
obvious, since what is Leing treated and 
subjected to reagents in the laboratory is 
the material. Yet the aestheticians rightly 
maintain that a work of art is 'a thing of 
beauty* and that treatment, of whatever 
kind, must be sausfactory from the aesthetic 



point of vidw. Laboratory workers cannot 
just steep a fine wooden statue in paraffin in 
order to preserve it, and send it back to the 
gallery darker and greasier. They must also 
hnd a way of restoring its pristine appear- 
ance; the work' will then be preserved 
without giving the impression of having 
been to the laboratory. 

As regards both easel minting and mural 
painting, the apparent c^pposition^he twee n 
technique (aesthetics'^ 'and conscrvafion 
(restoration) has kd to controversies, 
notably around the thorny problem of the 
/reconstitution 6f the original'. Some spe- 
cialists, especially museum curators, are 
tempted to reconstitute the ^York as com- 
pletely as possible. Their first concern is to 
present the public with an entire e.\hibit in 
which the inexperienced eye can no longer 
easily distinguish the original from later 
additions. Others— the educators — are 
opposed to this intentional deformation of 
. the work. The degree of deformation varies 
according to the individual responsible for 
it, but IS always djingcrous; the visitor 
believes he is admiring the creation of a 
revered genius,, and what he sees may be 
only the result of the successive interven- 
tions of various restorers in the course of 
centuries. This purist controversy will recur 
periodically until it is admitted that every 
treatment presents a special case, that in 
restoration respect for the master's work 
is the first concern, and that, lastly, good 
documentation (reports, photographs) can 
do much' to allay anxiety. The removal of 
varnislT (totally or parually) is 'also much 
disputed. The contending parties are ^not 
the less agitated for being divided merely 
by 'an infinitesimal lay.er of varnish'. And 
how are we to differentiate between varnish, 
patina and 'dirt'? Where are we to find the 
solvent that will remove the varnish without 
destroying the origioaj glaze ? How can we 
possibly leave an unhealthy varnish, when 
everybody knows that before long it will 
damage tne paint layer ? The discussion is 
often academic, for whatever wc may 
recommend in theory, the varnish will in 
practice- have to be removed if the paint 



I. P. Coremans, 'L agncau mystique au laboratoirc. 
Examen ct itMtcmcnt\ in . Les primi/tfr fiamandf, 
Vul. Ill, No. 2. Sec bibliography on page p 108. 
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itself is in bad condition. In other less 
common cases, we must trust the operator's 
respect for tnc u^ork, and its condition 
would be far better safeguarded if more 
attention were paid to the condition of the^ 
support which kr^ely determines that pf* 
the painting itself. Reasona.ble reinforce- 
ment and barriers against damp, made 
possible by techniques of impregnation, 
can obviate the necessity of a good 'deal of 
cradling and transposition, the final results 
of which are hard 'to foresee, with the 
ext^ption of their increasing the cost of 
restoration. 

As regards historical monuments, restor- 
.ation is always the main objective. In every 
country, churches, cathedrals and civic 
buildings are constantly marred by scaf- 
folding; new stones inserted one by one 
contrast crudely with tlie patina of those 
which still resist the h^and of time. The 
conservation of stones and bricks by labor- 
atory methods has made scant progress, 
there ^ are very few , products wnich can 
prevent or reduce the^ action of weather by 
washing or impregnat^ion. The fact thai? a 
sm:^ll country like Belgium devotes tens of 
millions of francs (lo million francs repre- 
sents $200,000) annually to the restoration 
of its ancient monuments, gives ^ome idea^ 
of the enorjnous sums spent on this task* 
throughout *the world. It must be hoped 
that a laboratory will soon be establisned 
which will be exclusively concerned with 
this world-wide problem. Such a workshop 
would serve to clear up many points anJ^ 
to compare the different forms pf deterior- 
ation with the protection offeircd by pro- 
ducts on the market. Within a few years, 
concrete i;csults should be reached which 
would gready reduce the sums allocated to 
the restoration of ancient monuments. 

In archaeology, there is much less oppo- 
sition between restoration and conserva- 
tion; conservation li almost ifivariably the 
first consideration. Antiquity is regarded 
rather as a venera\)le document than as a 
manifestation of beauty; and archaeologists, 
much more than art' historians, seelc truth 
through the labyrinthine channels of a 
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remote and almost always anonymous past. 
As a rule, they prefer that a ferrugmous 
mass shall be, freed from its coating of rust, 
and are content if jth^ technician gives them 
back an axe whose main fcatoyes have been 
preserved; they will lask the laboratory to 
respect the fine patina of a bronze statuette, 
unless it is a threat to the figure's very 
survival or conceals ornamcTit or Inscrip- 
tions which are indispensable t(S its studTy. 
Whatever the laborat9ry'5 difficulties — and 
thev are many — it can go about its, work 
with a auiet mind; and it produces success- 
ful results more oft^o than in the field of 
easel painting, where the ethics of treatment 
^havc not yet been defined with sufficient 
clarity. 

The increased number of laboratory 
tools, the diverse methods of conservation 
and restoration and a steadily growing 
interest in this useful and interesung acuvity 
have brought new laboratories and work- 
shops into oeing. The search is everywhere 
keen for museum chemists and physicists, 
keener still for Qualified 'restorers'. And 
although our leading laboratories have 
opened their doors to a few favoured 'trai- 
nees', all too little progress has been made. 
The time has come when we should consider 
the establishment of research and)conscrva- 
.tion«chqols in a field which so closely affects 
the preservation of the cultural heritage gf 
all nations. , ' ' 

CONCR,ETE EXAMPLES OF 

EXAMINATION AND TREATMENT 

i 

The reader is referred to the illustrations 
(Plates 3-33) which have been chosen with 
due regard for the various methods of 
examination and different kinds of conser- 
vation and restoration treatment. 
' By including so many, we wish to empha- 
size the importance of the photographic 
dati^ which ihould accompany all laboratory 
operations. 



1. Sec the appcndi:^ to this chapter cnuded 'Photo- 
graphic Technique* on pages 117-18. 
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1.2 


7-9 


14.2 


19.8 


22.6 


21.4 


17.8 


1 1.4* 


4-3 


ft 


6oii'S 


to 


26.0 










26.5* 




25^8* 








* 




Hong, Kong 


220l8'N 


M 


22.0 




14.3* 










27.6* 


) 










Lc^^poldville 










• 






















(Belgian (2ongo) . 


4017'S 


500 


25-3 






26.8* 








22.4» 


21.x 




10.4 






Lisbon (Portugal) . 


58042*'N 


V ^ 


M-3 


9.6 


II. I 


12.3 


13.6 


16.9 


19.1 


21. 1 


20.0 


13.4 


10,4 


Madrid (S[>ain) . 


40024'N 


655 


13-3 


4.3 


6.6 


8.6 


1 1.3 


15.2 


20.3 


24.3 


23.8 


I9.I 


12.7 


8.4 


4*5 


^/elbou^nc (Australia) 


37050'S 


30 


14.7 


19.7 


19.6 


18.1 


15.4 


1:2.2 


10.3 


9.3 


lO.O 


12.2 


14.2 


10.2 


lo.I 


Mexico, D.F. (Mexico) 


19027'N 


2300 


15-5 










18.3' 




23.8 








6.7 




Milan (Italy) . 


45028'N 


50 


12.5 


0.2 


3-4 


7.8 


12.9 


17.0 


21. 1 


22.8 


18.9 


I3.I 


2.0 


Montreal j(Canada) . 


4j03o'N 


57 


5.6 


-10.9 


-9.1 


-4-3 


4.8 


12.6 


18.3 


20.5 


19.3 


14.7 


7.8 


-0.2 


-7.1 


Moscow (U.S.S.R.) 


55030'N 


170 


3-9 


-11.0 


-9.6 


-4.8 


3-5 


1 1.7 


16.4 


18.9 


17. I 


II. 2 


4.3 


-2.4 


—8.2 


Nagpuf (Indb) . 


21© 


300 


26.4 










34.7' 




•27.4* 










17.3* 


New Orleans (U.S.A.) 


290j8'N 


20 


20.6 


11.7* 






















New York (U.S.A.). 


40042'N 


3 


11.5 


-0.1 


-0.1 


4.0 


9-T 


15-7 


20.8 


1j,o 
a 


22.0 


19.0 


13.7 


7-4 


-^7 


Paris (France) . 


480jo'N 


50 


xo.o 


Z1 


3-7 


5-9 


lO.O 


13.1 


16.6 


TO.O 


W-7 


14.7 


9.0 


3.8 


2.7 


.Peking (China) . 


39057'N 


1x6 


1 1.7 


-4.7 


-1.7 


5.0 


^3.7 


19.9 


24.5 


1^ A 

26.0 


24.7 


19.8 


12.5 


3.6 


—2.0 


Rio dc Janeiro (Brazil) 


22054'S 


20 


23.2 




26.1* 










20.4* 


• 


16. J 


16.0 


13.6 




San Francisco (U.S. A.) 


37047'N 


16 


13-4 


9.9 


1 1.4 


12.3 


13.0 


13-7 


14.7 


14.7 


15.0 


10.7 


Shanghai (China) 


31012'N 


10 


15.0 


3.1* 












26.9* 








6.3 




St. Louis (U.S.A.) . 


38037'N 


146 


13.2 


-0.6 


0.8 


6.4 


13-4 


19.1 


23.9 


26.2 


25.2 


21. 1 


14.7 


1.9 


Sydney (Australia) . 


330ji'S 


50 


17.2 


21.9* 






16.3 




26.7 


11.3* 






18.8 








3) ,4» 


1 160 




0.9 


J* 1 


8.9 


21.8 


29.4 


28.4 


25.4 


10.7 


5*4 


Tokyo (Japan) . 


35041'N 


21 


13.8 


Z9 


3-5 


6.7 


12.4 


16.4 


20.5 


23.9 


25.4 


22.0 


15.9 


10.2 


5-2 


Trondheim (Norway) 


63026'N 


10 


4-7 


-2.6 


-2.9 


-I.I 


3-3 


7-7 


1 1.9 


14.0 


13-5 


10.0 


5-1 


0.4 


-2.3 


Warsaw (Poland) 


j20i3'N 


121 


7.4 


-3.5 


-2.r 


I.O 


6.8 


13-4 


16.3 


18.2 


17.Z 


13.2 


8.0 


2.1 


-1.7 


>X*ashington, D.C. 


















K 


25.2 










0 


(U.S.A.) . . 


38051'N 


4 


13-3 


1.8 


2-3 


6.8 


12.3 


18.1 


22.8 


24.0 


20.6 


14.3 


8.0 


2.9 



I. From E.de Nlaxtonne, Trmte dt giograpbn physique, 6th edition, 194c— except for Chicago, Denver, Detroit, New York, 
San Fnuiusco and Washington, D.C, figures for these sutions were taken from Climatologhal Vata^ U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Weather Bureau, I933*54* 
,veragc of hottest or coldest month. 
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IV. ANNUAL (19 J 5-54) AND MONTHLY AVERAGES 

OF TEMPERATURE (/) (in ©C) AND RELATIVE HUMIDITY (rH) (in percentages) 

FOR A FEW CITIES OF THE UNITED »STATES 



(First line Annual and monthly mean tcmpcratUi. . Second line. Highest jmd lowest recorded temperature. Third line: 
Annual and monthly mean relative humidity, recorded early in the morning. Fourth hnc. Annual and monthly mean 
relative humidity, recorded towards noon.) ^ 





LaiituJd 


tudi 

(in m.) 


mtvi 






Mcr, 


April 


May 


JUA4 


July 




Stpt, 


OeU 






Liucago, 11 1. 


4I°40 N 


185 


II.7 


-2,3 


3-1 


1-7 


II.8 


14.0 


24.4 


24.8 


23.0 


20.8 


13.0 


5:8 


0.0 










V 










(37.7) 
















75 


73 


73 


69 


71 


67 


72 


7i 


83 


77 


81 


81 


77 








55 


64 


58 






43 


^0 


^0 


> / 




J / 


61 


60 






1612 


II.O 


4.2 


0.3 


6.6 


6.0 


1 1.9 


21.0 


23.3 


21.8 


18.9 


12.4 


6.2 


-0.3 












(-19.0) 








\5 1*1/ 




















59 


50 


57 


56 


70 


68 


61 


6^ 


68 




r 2 
55 


f6 




( 






54 


34 


yi 


30 




34 


20 






21 


20 


2< 




New York, N.Y. 


40042'N 


3 


12.4 


-0.3 


4.6 


5-1 


1 1.7 


15.1 


21.2 


24.0 


22.0 


19.3 


16.0 


7-7 


2.S 






4 




(-18.9) 










(35.5) 


















73 


72 


68 


65 


75 


71 


74 


73 


75 


79 


77 


80 


69 








61 


63 


59 


53 


62 


61 


56 


54. 


62 


68 ' 


62 


66 


61 


San Francisco, 


37^47'N 


16 


13-7 


12.4 


a 2.2 


1 1.8 


11.5 


13-7 


14.3 


14.0 


15-3 


17.0 


16:5 


13-7 


12.8' 


Calif. 












(4.5) 






(31.5) 










88 


77 


88 . 


88 


87 


s 


91. 


90 


<^ J' 


'86 


90 


88 








67 


80 


65 


59 


69 


62 




73 


75 


69 


56 


75 


58 


Washington, D.C. 


38051'N 


4 


14.6 


2.3 


6.7 


7-1 


15-7 


17-3 


23.9 


26.2 


24.3 


7,3.0 


16.7 


7-7 


3-3 






















(40) 


















74 


76 • 


69 


68 


76 


70 


69 


68 


77 


79 


82 


33 


74* 


9 






49 


60 


43 


47 


49 


48 


46 


40 


53 


48 


49 


56 


54 



I. According to CUmatologtcal Data, U.S. Department of Commerce, Weather Bureau, 1953-54. 



V. PHOTOGRAPHIC TECHNIQUE^ 



Museums are calling more and more upon photo- 
graphy in the preparation of inventoi;^es, for the 
reproducing of objects for study or dissemination, 
atid to provide documentation on works undergoing 
treatment. 

A few principle governing the photography of 
cultural property, sbould therefore be recalled. 




Apparatus 

The choice of the camera and its size depend on a 
great variety of fectors, mcluding, of course, the 
amount of money available and the proposed use. 

Large (ameras. Generally the 13 X 18 or 18 X 24 cm. 
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sizes correspond respectively to the 5X7 and 
zo X 12 inch sizes. \ 

Advantages: interchangca\)le lenses (normal focus 
lenses, long-focus lenses, wide-angle lenses) ; possi- 
bility of attaining a true perspective by having 
^ horizontal and vertical adjustments, use of adapters 

^ for^smaller sizes , possibility of making macrophoto- 

graphic prints, adaptability to technic^ues of 
photography using ordinary light, infra-red and 
ultra-violet photography, use of plates or cut films; 
u$^ of contact prints. 

Disadvantagis : cost (especially of sensitive mate- 
rial); slow operation. 

> 

y Middh-sisii cameras. Generally the 6 X 9 and 9 X 1 2 cm. 

' or 2 V;x 3 K ^d 4X J inch sizes (pbtes or rigid 

films). I 

^ Advanta^: the same as for the large sizes, except 
that the document must usually be enlarged; in 
addition, use of roll film. * 

Small cameras^ Generally the 6x 6 or 6X 9 cm. (roll 
film) and 24 X j6 mm. (perforated film) sizes. 

Advantages (especially for the 24X36 mm. size): 
^ existence of niany different types with a built-in 

range .^deror 'reflex' optical system; wide choice 
, of lenses; accessories for close-range photography 
and macrography, possibility of photographs using 
both visible light and infra-red and* ultra-violet 
hght; jdcal size for microfilming, rapid execution. 

Disadvantages: no adjustment of the image is 
possible; enlargements arc almost always necessary; 
preservation difficulties and fragility of negatives. 

Sensitivi material 

For black-and-white photography there are the 
ortl:ochromatic emulsion (maximum sensitivity 
from ultra-violet to green), panchromatic emulsion 
(sensitivity extending to red) anU infra-red emulsion 
(sensmvity up to the nearer side of the infra-red 
range). Radiography requires special film. 

Cx>lpur photography is coming more and moic to 
replace black-and-white^ techniques. Several types 
of emulsions (negative, positive, reversible, for 
daylight and artificial light) arc available. 
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special pbotograpbic techniquts 

^Bjidiograpby. The -choice of apparatus for radio- 
graphy depends uporf the type of material to be 
examined. For textiles, paper and wood fibres and 
for examination by diffraction and micro-radio- 
graphy, apparatus with a low kilovoltage— j to 
I J kV (soft rays)— is needed. Paintings (with dense 
pigments) and thick wood (sculptures) are traversed 
by harder rays of 20 to 60 kV (medical apparatus). * 
Work on metals must be done at between zoo and 
300 kV. Thick blocks of metal such as bronze sta- 
tues can be photographed by means of the gamma 
rays* (gamma radiography) emitted by radioactive 
substances. ^ 

Ultra-violet and fluonsant pbotograpby* These two 
techniques require illumination by mercury- vapour 
or arc lampT, which arc sources of UV (maximum ' 
of about 3650 A) swid visible light. In UV photo- 
graphy, the visible rays are absorbed by a wood 
screen placed in front of the lens, whilst in fluorescent 
lighting, the wood screen absorbing visible rays is 
'placed in front of the source, and a screen to absorb 
the UV rays is placed in front of the lens. 

Ortho- or panchromatic emulsions arc to be 
employed as sensitive material. 

Infra-red photography » Lighting is the same as for^ 
ordinary photography: daylight or incandescent 
lamps. A sdrcen which absorbs visible rays and so 
makes the emulsion sensitive to the corresponding 
IR rays (generally about 8000 A) is to be placed in 
front of the lens. 

Special emulsions sensitized to IR rays arc to be » 
used as sensitive material. 

Micrography, Microphotography comprises photo- 
graphs' taken through a microscope, starting, ap- 
proximately, from a tenfold enlargement. The sizes 
used are 9X 12 cnfi., 6X9 cm. and 35 mm. filpi. A 
special photographic chamber adaptable to the 
microscope must be procured. 

There are als^p microscopes specially designed for 
metalldgraphy. # 

Various accessories (luminous source, screens, 
emulsions, lenses and finders) makes it possible to 
use all black-and-white, UV, fluorescent and colour 
techniques. 
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\eR VIII 



COLLECTIONS : 
THEIR CARE AND, STORAGE 



by^H. Daifuku 



INTRODUCTION 

At the turn of the century it was the custom 
of ihany museums to place their entire 
collections on exhibition, a practice which 
is still to be found among some museums 
today. This results in a series of moie or 
less identical objects being crowded to- 
gether in what seems to be, and sometimes 
IS, meaningless confusion. These museums 
may not be without interest and they have , 
a fascination similar to that of a visit to a 
cluttered antiquarian's shop where an 
unusual' or valuable thing may sometimes 
be discovered. And, of course, certam 
specialists who visit museums to study the 
collections consider that the manner of 
presentation is nc^t too important. 

It is interesting, however, that daring the 
1920s and 1930s a number of studies made 
to "^auge the duration of time spent by the 
average visitor in a museum showed that a 
functional relationship existed between the 
number of' items on exhibition and the 
amount of time given to the study of an 
individual object. The total 'amount of 
average time spent in an exhibition hall 
remained constant after an optimum num- 
ber of objects were placco on exhibi- 
tion and thereafter increases in the number 
of objects shown resulted in less time being 
given to individual items on diplay [6].* 

In addition to the factor of *fatieue', 
contemporary trends in exhibition (in which 
a smaller number of objects are placed on 
display for aesthetic as well as educational 
reasons)^ place considerable emphasis upon 
storage facilities. This tendency toward the 
display of selected items does not do away 
wim the "importance of having a series of 



objects for comparative purposes. Objects 
placed in storage are important -not only 
for scientific reasons, but also for changing 
exhibitions, for loans, travelling exhibi- 
tions and other museographical activiucs. 
These functions cannot be fulfilled efficiently 
if objects which are not currendy on exhJbi-. 
tiun or in use elsewhere are mjt haphazardly 
in any 'convenient' space. Efficient use of 
the collections, which justifies the time and 
expense involved in their accumulation, 
calls for careful maintenance to prevent 
deterioration, careful storage and accurate 
records. 

The amount of space given to storage by 
modern museums today is indicative of 
this altitude. It is generally considered that 
only one half of the space of a museum 
should be devoted to exnibitions, the other 
half being for curatorial functions including 
storage. In some types of museums, parti- 
cularly natural history museums, more than, 
one half of the available space may be 
devoted to storing study collections [2]. 

*New' objects are continually being added 
to the collections and they arrive in various 
states of disrepair. When an item is acquired 
it should be registered* and, if necessary, 
examified for insect or mould contaniina- 
tion before it is added to the collections. 

Chapter VII, on the museum laboratory, 
covers several aspects of the work involved 
in preserving or restoring material. The 
following discussion on the care of collec- 
tions is a brief summary, of some of the 



/ 



X. The tiguies between brackets refer to the biblio- 
graphy on page i/j. 
2. Sec Chapter II and the book by Dorothy H, 
Dudley, Inna Btttold,// al. (3]» 
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practices folluucd. An extensive teclinicar 
literature exists, particularly for the tare pf 
works of art [9, 10, 1 r, la]. 

»** 

INORGANIC M^TEllIAL 

In general matcrul v^hich is inorganic is 
rclati\cl\ stable and d^c^ nut need nriuch 
protection as objects which are organic in 
origin. However, nearly all objects, what- 
**ever their origin, can be affectea by adverse 
conditions, and some things which arc 
inorganic can deteriojate ver) rapidly under 
improper care. 

Minerals 

In all mu$cums minerals in many common 
forms are found — ranging from crystalline 
formations in a geological museum to 
carved objects of stone in an art museum. 
They differ 'widely in hardness, usually 
expressed in terms of a scale introduced by 
Mohs in which the minerals are numbered 
from 1 to 10 by order of hardness (those 
having the higher numbers are hard enough 
to scratch those haVing lower numbers). 
This IS the bst : i, talc; 2, gypsum; 3, calcite; 
4, fluorite; 5, apatite; 6, orthocalse (felspar^; 
7, quartz; 8, topaz; 9, sapphire (corundum); 
10, diamond. For example, an alabaster 
vase which has a hardness of about z or 3 
on the Klohs spale can be scratched by one's 
, fingernail and needs corresponding care in 
handling. 

Sedimentary rocks, such as sandstone or 
hmestone, may be subject to deterioration 
as they are comparatively porous and may 
be impregnated with salts. Hygroscopic 
acuon (absorpuon of moisture) would lead 
to flaking of the surface. They should be 
leached or kept in a dry place in storage. 
Marble, a metamorphosecl limestone, 4iscd 
particularly in sculpture may i)ccd consider- 
able care. Ivlarble statuary in storage should 
not be in direct contact with excclsior bat- 
ting (wood shavines) as this may lead to 
staimng, nor for me same reason should 
the marble be in contact with iron or steel 
nails or screws. l)ust covers of cloth (suit- 
ably firep roofed) or paper should be used 
to cover statuary m storage and marble 



objects on exhibition should be periodically 
cleaned. 

Quartzite, chert and flint were commonly 
used in the manufacture of implements by 
'peoples lacking metals or wnere metals 
were rare and expensive. They are relatively 
inert and not easily affected whether on 
display or in storage. Most damage is caused 
by careless handling which may be aggra- 
vated by overcrowding in storage. 

Objets of unbaked clay raise difficulties 
in preservation. If they are valuable and it 
doesn't matter whether physical changes 
take place, it is best to nave them fired 
before they are stored. Other methods 
include impregnation with a liquid plastic 
such as polyvinylacetate. 

Pottery and other objects of clay which 
have been well baked are relatively stable. 
For example (under some conditions), 
specimens nave been recovcfred which may 
exceed 5,000 years in age. The surface, 
however, may not be durable, for example 
some pottery may have 'fugitive' decora- 
tions, in which the potter used a water paint 
in the design. Care must therefore be used 
in cleaning them. Dry brushes may be used, 
sometimes supplemented by toothpicks. 

Modern glass is generally very stable. But 
ancient glass may have a much higher per- 
centage of alkalis and thus would be subject 
to 'disease'. Glass which is subject to 
disease should be treated in a laboratory and 
kept in air-tight cases on display or in 
storage. A package of silica gel is usually 
added to the container to prevent moisture 
from affecting the specimen. 

The storage of gold objects is usually a 
question of security rather than preserva- 
uon. Some museums have gold specimens 
kept in bank vaults for storage if they lack 
sufficient 'secure' storage in the museum. 

Objects of silver should be cleaned before 
being placed in storage. Silver tarnishes 
rapidly, particularly in ^ the presence of 
suTphur compounds, which arc freauently 
present in tne atmosphere of industrial 
centres. Silver objects can be wrapped in 
anti-tarnish cloth or placed in containers 
with an anti-tarnish paper which would 
lessen the possibility of reaction with sul- 
phur compounds. 

New objects miide of copper and its alloys 
should be cleaned and buffed before being 



placed in storage. Polyvinvl or cellulose 
acetate may be sprayed or brushed on the , 
object ^o retard tarnishing. It is usually 
considered desirable to preserve the 'patina' 
on older objects, particularly of bronze, but 
a given specimen may have areas which are 
subject to corrosion, in which case th6y 
shouldl be treated before -being placed in 
storage. If there is danger of further corro- 
sion, the object should be placed in an air- 
tight case or some form ot container with 
a dessicant like silica gel. 

Objects of iron or its alloys are frequently 
founa in historic as well as art museums. 
Objects which arc in good condition should 
be carefully cleaned and rust spots removed. 
Some sort of preservative which would 
keep air from coming int^ contact with the 
meul should-bo^applicd. There are many 
commercial preparations based upon petro- 
leum derivatives which are used to keep 
iron or steel from rusting. Objects which 
are corroded should be treated or stabilized, 
before they* are -placed on exhibition or in 
storage. 



ORGANIC MATERIAL 

. . . 

Objects of organic origin are much more 
sensitive to su^ounding conditions than 
inorganic material. High humidity encou- 
rages the growth of various moulds. Cer- 
tain insects, such as termites, some beetles, 
larvae of moths, etc., are constant dangers. 
Excessive heat, humidity or dryness may 
cause warping, splitting, etc. 

All objects of organic 9rigin should be 
checked for insect or mould infestation 
before they are added to the collections, as 
they may introduce pests which can be 
difficult to eradicate, and which would 
attack other objects in the collection. Opti- 
mum temperatures are between 68 and 8o**F. 
with approximately 50 per cent relative 
humidity. Some types of oojects would need 
higher humidity and others less. Many 
museums located "^here temperatures and 
humidity conditions range beyond the 
optimum have installed air conditioning for 
storage areas as well as for exhibition halls, 
curatorial offices and laboratories. 

Fine art museums have devoted a great 
deal of study to the sto.rage of oil or easel 



paintings, which deteriorate rai^^dly under ' 
extremes of^ temperature anJ humidity. 
Many museums ensure their preservation 
by storing them in air^ronditioned rooms 
where^a relative humidity between 50 and 
J J* per cent can be maintained. Paintings on 
wood need similar care where there is a 
danger of the wood support warping with 
wide changes in humidity. Many museums 
store their oil paintings on movable racks 
which are suspended from the ceiling and 
which can be slid out for easy access (see 
Plate 3,4): 

Bone, ivory and ander, while they appear 
to be durable, can be attacked by roaents, 
n^oulds^or insects. Old ivory is particularly 
sensitive to changes in temperature and 
humidity. It is generally agreed that ivory 
keeps best at about J 5, per cent relative 
humidity. If the objects are in poor condi- 
tion they should be stabilized in the labor- 
atory before being placed on exhibition or 
in storage. 

Objects made of wood should be care-* 
fully checked for insert infestation before 
being placed in storage. If necessary tncy 
should be^ fumigated in the /laboratory \ 
by a commercial organization before being 
added to the collections: Wooden objects 
should not be subjected to temperature and 
humidity extremes. Painted wooden objects 
(particularly panel paintings) may need 

E articular care [4]. Lacque^ea objects should 
e kept at fairly high relative humidity of 
about 5 J per cent. Fine furniture should be 
waxed periodically. 
' Hides and leather are found in many 
ethnographic museums as well as natural 
history museums. Skins wluch have been 
'tanned* with such primitive methods as 
snioking, or rubbed with animal brains, or 
urine are not very stable, and become dry 
and brittle if there is insufficient moisture. 
Rawhide and skins which have been 
'tanned* by greasing should haVe an appli- 
cation of vaseline before being placed in 
storage. Paradichlorobenzene crystals are 
usually placed in the containers with the 
outcnal. Relative humidity shpuld be 
between 50 and 55 per cent. If 70 per cent 
relative humidity is reached, there is danger 
of mould erowthj 

Hair ana fur are subject to attack by 
insects, particularly if there is any trace of 



animal crease or other organic waste. They 
should be cleaned before being added to 
the collections. Some museums place furs 
in long-term commercial storage where 
they can be Kept, in refrigerated room's, 
although some museums may have such 
facihties on their own premises. 9^s-tight 
rooms arc also used in which the furs are 
preserved by the use of fumigants. Indivi- 
dual pieces may be ktp^ in plastic bags 
filled with paradichloroj^enzenc crystals. 
Furs m exhibition cases should be protected 
by paradichlorobenzene crystals or some 
bther repellant. 

Texufes (cloth, clothing, mats, nets, etc.) 
should not be placed on exhibition . or 
stored in such a way as to form crcaSes. 
This eventually weakens the fibre along the 
line of the crease with ensuing tearing or 
breakage. For storage, large textiles arc 
ujtially rolled on a wooden cylinder which 
may be suspended from wall brackets or 
from the ceiling. Qothing can be padded 
with tissue paper to prevent creasing or 
hung from paHded forms and covered with 
plasuc bags (se^Plate 35). Textiles of animal 
origin (wool, silk, etc) are subject to attacks 
by insects and should be cleaned and moth- 
proofed (see Plate 36). Smaller objects can 
DC placed.in plastic bags with paradichloro- 
benzene crystals. They should be shielded 
from light to prevent fading. It is best to 
maintain a rather low relative humidity — 
between 40 and 50 per cent. 

Mats, nets and basketrv may become 
brittle if too dry. They may oe brushed with 
a solution of oeeswax and turpentine or 
sprayed with polyethylene plastic before 
being placed in storage or on exhibition. 
Genersuly they are kept in more humid 
conditions ranging between '50 and 5 5 per 
cent relative humidity. 

Paper is very hygroscopic and may also 
be suDject to attacKS by msccts and moulds. 
Standard library practices should be fol- 
lowed for books [13]. Rare hianuscripts 
need special care [loj. Prints are usually 
mounted on mats (rag stock — ^sulphite 

5ulp eventually stains) held in place with 
apanesc or Chinese rice paper, with a 
covering 'window* tnat. A clear cellulose 
. acetate or plastic sheet may be used to 
protect the surface of the print* tf they are 
placed on exhibition from time to time, 



they may be mounted between air-tight 
luate or plexiglass sheets [8] (scie.Platej^y). 

Historical museums frequently keep old 
newspapers or issues commemorating^ an 
importaAt historic event in their coUcfc- 
tiofts. Newspapers before i860 were usually 
printed on rag paper, but following this 
date wood pu^ and sulphitp stock became 
common. The, latter types, become brittle 
with age and change colour more quickly 
^<han-paper made from rags. Many litraries 
bind newspapers between Iv^rd covers 
or mount them so that they can be stored 
flat. 

Plant and animal specimens are kept^ 
particularly by. natural science and site 
museums. Plant specimen^ are usually dried 
and mounted on rag paper known as her- 
barium sheets. In turn these sheets are kept 
in* suitably identified envelopes. Standard 
manufactured cases can be purchased to 
hold the envelopes aij'd sheets. Specimens 
should be thoroughly dried and treated 
before being placed in storage to discourage 
the development of moulds. 

Animal ^specimens vary from collections 
of insects' to large animals. The smaller 
specimens and skin' of the larger are subject 
to attacks by rodrnts, inseas and moulds. 
Insect specimens are usually kept in glass- 
covered trays which help to retain naptha- 
lene or paradichlorobenzene. The U.S. 
National Museum* in Washington, D.C 
has standardized cases built for their 
storage [i]. Specimens which are kept in 
bottles with alcohol or other preservatives 
are usually placed on wooden shelves, the 
larger ones just off the floor. 



STORAGE CONDITIONS 

Many museums use the basement floor for 
storage which avoids certain problems of 
load stress but imposes others, among these 
is the greater danger of humidity m the 
basement. There are, moreover, many other 
functions which can be best carried o^Jpin 
the basement; the furnace and air-condi- 
tioning equipment should be installed 
there; the basement is the best place for; 
storage of large stocks such as cases and 
other hardware; accepting deliveries and 
for crating and uncrating material; the 



caixpcnter shop; the photography dark- 
room, etc 

Many museums may have a central 
storage system for all departments, parti- 
, cularlV the smaller museums. However, the 
gencrak tendency in the design of new 
museum buildings is to treat the curatorial 
Sparc as an integral unit with the office and 
the laboratories of the curator attacfie^othe 
storage areas. Thus the curator undefifcaking 
research or preparing an exhibition can 
check the coDecrions and still be near lus 
office. In addition, if there are students 
working with him or visiting spccidists, 
he can keep an eye on what is going op and 
be on call if needed to help look up material. 
^ In designing the builoing, the architect 
must provide floors strong enough to 
support the weight of the material. Storage 
areas should meet fireproof standards and 
should also be proot against rodent or 
insect invasion. Facilities such as'vcxtin- 
guishers and buckets of sand to pur out 
small fires which may damage specimens 
should be located in strategic areas. 

Air conditioning is becoming increasingly 
important in planning tnfe^nstruction of 
museums.^ The wide variatioiisTniitSmidity 
and temperature found in many parts of the 
world have led many museums to include 
their storage areas in the air-conditioned, 
sections of the museum. In the absence of 
air conJItioning other means have been 
used; in air-tignt cases humidity can be 
maintained wimin limits (using dcsiccants 
such as silica gel) suitable for the objects 
stored. Other solutions include the use of 
cither electric or gas-operated driers or 
humidifiers in rooms and individual items 
may be placed in scaled plastic bags. 



ACCES TBILITY 

The accessibility of a given object is an 
important factor not ofuy for the keeping 
of accurate records, but it should also be an 
element in the efficient design of exhibition 
and storage ^cilities. Adequate lighting, 
work tables and other necessary facihties 
should be provided in the storage. area for 
the use of staff or visiting scholars. 

If the curatorial space and storage faci- 
lities are several storeys high, a goods 
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elevator should be installed. The architect 
should plan its 'location so that it can be * 
readily loaded and unloaded in the basement 
and on all other floors. It^s an advantage 
to place it so that it is accessible to delivery 
vans and can be raised to the height of the 
floor of the vart to ^cilitate loading and 
unloading. ^ 

Standard warehouse mobile hydraulic 
jacks'are useful to manoeuvre heavy loads 
which can be placed upon wooden plat- ^ 
forms. If a museum plans to acc^uire such 
equipment, the central aisles, at least, should 
be wide enough for it to pass. Two models 
of trolley have been found useful. A light 
type for standard museum trays ano^a 
heavier one for larger objects. These trolleys 
have ball-bearing, rubbcr-tyied, castor-type 
wheels, they are silent in use;, easily moved , 
^nd swivelled and do not mark floors. 

.Shelving tor storage. Some mtiseums use 
standard steel shelves which are manufac- 
tured commercially for warehouses (see 
Plate 39). They have certain advantages in 
that they can be dismounted without too 
much difficulty and are termite proof and 
fire resistant. (Jther museums prefer wooden 
shelves as they reduce the risk of breakages, 
and danger from condensation. An adapta- 
tion of tnese is the use of wooden shelves 
placed upon verdcal supports made from 
standard plumber^s pipes and joints. This 
kind of shelving can dc easily assenlbled by 
the mubcum staff without the assistance 
of a carpenter. Rapidly assembled and 
dismanded steel shelving using specially 
patented nuts and bolts, such as those manu- 
factured by Unistrut (U.S.A.) and other 
similar commercial unjits have been proved 
exceptionally flexible. But they are more 
expensive than ordinary shelving and may 
not be available in all countries. 

Racked sliding trays are widely used to 
store smaller objects and can usually be 
made by the museum carpenter or oraered 
from a umber merchant. A common model 
is about 24 to 50 inches long and about 
18 to 20 inches wide and 4 to 5 inches high. 
The bottom can be made of quarter- 
inch plywood or masonite (tempere'd 
fibre board) (see Plate 40). Various si2es 
of pasteboard boxes: 4X2X4 inches; 
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4X4 X4 inches; 6 X4 X4 inches; and 
"6x6x4 inches are convenient for storing 
small specimens. Cotton batting may be 
placed in the boxes to nest more fragile 
Items. These boxes can be stored in the 
wooden trays mentioned' above. 

Sliding screen panels for the storage of 
easel paintings are commonly used by art 
and historiau museums. The frame of the 
panels i#made of 2X2-inch stock, in which 
expanded metal screens or "heavy mesh 
screens are set. The screens may be of stan- 
dard 4-foot widths and about 8 feet 
high. Each panel is made up of two 4-foot 
width screens, so that the total width of the" 
panel including the z X 2-inch franies would 
be 8 feet ^'Inches. ' ' 

Seyeral methods are used to make the 
screens movable: 
1. Suspension from the ceiling. 

(a) Single track. Relatively inexpensive 
hardware ^rollers and tracks) of the 
kind desigr^ for .sliding garage 
doors can be obtained. The disad- 
vantage of a single track is that 
paintings (if they are heavy) must 
be of the same weight on both sides 
of the panel otherwise thcjjanel does 
._.^il5t stand perfectly upright. ^ . ~ 
A solution to" this problem is, , 
instead of suspending the Mnel about 
6 inches above the Mor^^ continue 
it so that the bottoiiT^lides along 

froovcs or guides set in the floor. 
)oub!e track. A T-bar suspension is 
' used (see Plate 54). Balance is not" 
important as the double .track sta- 
bilues the panel. The clearance 
permits easier cleaning of the floor. 
z. Floor support. 

(a) The panels arc set on wheels and 
tracks on the floor with ceiling 
grooves to hold thcjpanel in place. 
Cleaning becomes a problem in this 
case. 

(b) A combination of floor and ceiling 
tracks to**" assure great rigidity has 
been used. > 

Most museums today seem to prefer the 
ceding support as it facilitates keeping the 
floors dean. The panels are usually about 
18 inches to 2 teet' apart. The hallway 
should be at least 8 feet wide to permit 
pulling the panel out to its full wiath. 




STORAGE RECORDS 



Records of the objfects kept in storage is 
usually the responsibility of the registrar, 
if there is a central storage system, or the 
curator if storage h by departments. Once 
^an^ob|ccLha*-feccif^nt to?^storag^ it should 
be recorded in a file no'ting the room. Bay, 
cabinet or shelf in which it T^Jrplaced. If 
this T)bject wasy stored in the departmentj 
the registrar ^hodctbe given the informa- 
tion for the <«JmI files as well. It is ad- 
visable to have ^standard form printed on. 
file cards for this purpose. In addition, each 
series of shelves, \ trays, or other storage 
unit, should also have a card mounted on it 
to record the objects placed in it or taken 
away, and by whom. Nothing is more 
exasperating and time consuming than 
trying to trace down a missing item from 
the collections. 

The keeping of records of individual 
items placed in charge of a curator or the 
registrar is an irksome task. However, it 
is an essential part of the work and takes 
less time than trying to find items which 
fmy have been moved about from time to 
a^me by five or six different people and for 
as many different reasons. 



SUMMARY 

Museums are responsible for objects 
entrusted to them whether it is a choice ) 
specimen for exhibition or whether it is 
primarily for study and comparison. 

'LlVc^^as against *dead' storage is one of 
the kev^to the well being of a museum. 
Thcr^Tis litde sense in having Collections 
which) cannot be used owing to lack of 
is, or to inability to locate them, 
orin keeping them under conditions which 
lead to their deterioration. 

All these problems are faced by museums 
which haye an active programme of collect- 
ing, research^ and education. An eriicient 
programme of conservation, and a policy of 
accessibility to the collections for exhibi- 
dons (loan or temporary) and for research, 
will maintain the interest of the staff in their 
work and encourage others to make use of 
the institution. 
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CHAPTER IX 



THE EXHIBITION 
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INTRODUCTION ' 

After a museum has collected, preserved'* 
an^ studi^ the objects of its special interest 
it must exhibit them. The ends of instruc- 
tion and edification could possibly be better 

^ served by other means- such as books or 
films, and at less cost, J>ut the unique 
concern of the museum is with thing^s and 
the exhibiting of things. Now to exhibit is 
to sh6w,-to msplay, to make visil^; but in 
most languages the word phibitiobomplics 
the mcSuiingful showing qf things, iiisplay 
witlra purpose. 

The purpose will vary with th^ipature of 
the museum or of its departments. The 
purpose of Londoi^ National Portrait 
Gallery, for example/is obviously to exhibit 
portraits of historic British personages. 
The visitor settles comfortablv into this 

\ assumption until 'he is startled by an 
\nquestioned work of art, .Goya*s Duie of 
Walsngton, whose high historic importance 
is secondary to its aesthetic value, even in 
such a setting. Should the National Portrait 
Gallery transfer its Goya to the neighbour- 
ing hfational Gallery, securing instead a 
mere Wellington, history \indisturbed by 
art- ? Or should the National Gallery in 
exchange send over the Wilton Diptych 
with^ its portrait of Richard since a 
contemporary likeness of a fourteenth- 
century English king is so rare that its 
historic value must outweigh almost any 
artistic consideration ? Probably ijeither of 
these distinguished museums is agitated by 
the question, but many historical and ethno- 
logical collections do raise such problems. 
A science museum for example is not well 
advised to ignore completely the often 



great intrinsic beauty of the specimens it 
"^uses to develop an ecological or evolution- 
ary argument. Neither should an art museum 
neglect the human and historicanmpUca- 
tions of its objects. Assuredly not all arti- 
facts are works of art but all works of art 
are artifacts, and i^any of t^em below the 
level of the masterpiece might be better so 
handled. Portraits are a case in point, as are 
many of the so-called decorative gfcts, whidf 
frequently have more to say ^^Qf^jjian>^ 
general cultural background tlian of his 
capacity for artistiqcxcellence. On the other 
hand many a canoe paddle or jungle fetish 
has rejected* the anonymity of the anthro- 
.pological shdf and insisted on its artistic 
'rights. 

Another question of purpose is whether 
the object is to take its plate in .a long-term 
» or permanent setting or an.«wer to the more 
immediate demands of ?^ temporaqr exhi- 
bition. The difference between a tempotoiry 
and a permanent exhibition is something 
like that between a poster and a painting! 
Temporary exhibitions, like posters, need 
to make tneir thematic points quickly, and 
this must be accomplished in the course of 
a single visit, the ooject being required to 
play a supporting role to the theme. In 
permanent displays suth subordination of 
the object, especially art objects, can be 
disastrous. 
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PLANNING THE EXHIBITION 

But before these and many other important 
problems arise, the object itself asks basic 
questions. For whatever purpose it is 
displayed the showing of the object caimot 




be effective unless its own particular per- 
sonality is brought out ana Enhanced; a 
fresh look at the object is the beginning of 
all exhibition procedures. Is it big or little, 
big or little in^haracter as well' as actual 
measurement ?^™s is the problem 'of scale. 
Indifference to this property of size can 
shrink big objects into insignificance or 
inflate little objects out of reasonable pro- 
portion. The atiiizL museum visitor may 
not be conscious qf these faaors, but by an 
unconscious process of empathy (or physi/al 
identification with the obfcct), he may^el 
cramped or otherwise uneasy if the scale 
adjustments axe not right. And at the first, 
stirrings of mental discomfort the ol)ject 
begins to lo^c its native power of com- 
"munioxLwith.its observer. 

What is the specific gravity of the object, 
and did it move or was it stm ? Did it float 
or fly like a fish or bird ? Is it massive like 
a boulde^jor a column ? Was ic ^orn like a 
sword, a cloak or a broocji, oriidd like a 
crosier ? Djd it move swiftly lik^ a deer or a 
locomotive ? Was it held "and caressed by 
hands like a violin^ a book or a scroll 
painting ? Did it sit like a chair or lie like 
a rug? And ^low many of these original 
qualities can be respected in the static 
framework of exhibition ? To^e sure all 
objeas in a museum must be fixed, even 
though some turn by clockwork to show 
thetr profiles or demonstrate a scientific 
principle, but the air of deadly repose 
hanging over some museum halls breathes 
from a violation of the object's physical 
nature. 

What is the colour of the object, what is 
its. texture? A background of complemen- 
^ tary colour is a safe formula for decora? 
tive effect, but may work against whatever 
subtle colour variations the object may 
have. Eighteenth-century porcelains, for 
example, are often shown against a comple- 
mentary ground as a contrast to their pre- 
dominantly white colour range. The varia- 
tions of these delicate whites, however,* are 
important to a collector's eye and hence 
important to the untaught eye which n^ust 
be educated. They can be best brought out 
by an off-white backcround; and. the same 
is true of the Tiirkisn pottery, once called 
Rhodian, where the guality of the, white 
determines the value 6t the plate or tankard. 
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Silver will gleam against a backgrounc' of 
almost any colour, ou^ different shades of 
greys can play up particular variations from 
piece to piece. Gold rahes similar questions; 
the blues, reds, blacks and. warm browns 
against which it is frequently exhibited 
proclaim its richness at a glance, but tKe 
exquisite tonalities* of ^ncie^t metal are 
sometimes thereby sacrificed to the drama 
of the moment, whereas beige and soft 
greys can cherish them. These are weighty 
considerations in the choice of immediate 
backgrounds such as case linings and panel 
mounts* but all-over schcgies of primarily 
decorative effect need nevertheless not be 
abandoncd-^together. Toijiato-reds, purple- 
blues and greens have been used for walls 
and ceilings where Turkish pottery is • * 
shown, powder blue for walls holding the 
off-white cases lof French ceramics, even 
lacquer reds and l)lacks for silver galleries. 
The same principle holds as regards the 

'texture of the object, although contrast 
here is more often desirable — a smooth- 
textured setting for a rough object (perhaps 
not so often should a coai^e texture, like 
the^ currently popular burbps and grass- 
cloths, be used as a Jbackground for a fine- 

» surfaced object). Smoothest of all, glass 
shows equally well against knobby raw silk \ 
or antique satin ana velvet. Common use ^ \ 
will sometimes suggest appropriately tex- 
tured backgrounds — the suede and satin 
linings of jewellery boxes, the velvet lining 
of violin cases, the baize or felt linings of 
knife cases when arms are to be shown. 

In what light was the object seen ? The j 
dark unfathomed caves of ocean may have 
borne many a museum gem, biit in spite of » 
the . monumental gloom dear to many tra- 

.ditional museum buildings enough light 
for, adequate visibility is needed for the 
exhibitipn of all objects. The question of 
light immediately raises the complicated 
questioa of original setting and of how far 
it is desirable to reproduce the object's 
natural context without undoing the basic 
purpose of exhibition, which is to single 
the object , out for special attention. By 
approximating original conditions of hght 
the American Museum ^of Natural History 
gives additional conviction to its showing 
of tjie Men of the MonfaHa, a culture which 
lives in the jungle shade of upland Peru. An 
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unlightcd awning stretches afforest roof 
over the exhibition ^rea; from abovjc it 
come the sounds of ^ropical rain, the -cries 
of jungle fauna. With simpler means, pri- 
marily by conirol of light. New .York's 
Museum of Mddern Art, in a notable exhi- 
bition of the Art of the South Seas, empha- 
sized the artistic differences between objects 
of many kinds made by dwellers^ m the 
Melanesian forest's half-hght and* those 
made in the blaze>of the sun by coastal 
peoples. Both exhibitions, one permanent 
the other temporary, considered the circum- 
stances of the objects' original settings a(id 
judiciously exploited them to achieve a 
maximuixi of aesthetic and educative effect, 
^'in their 'habitat groups' museums of 
natural history have dev^lop^a^xtra- 
ordinary skills m reproducing nattlral set- 
tings* not only of plants and animals but of 
m^n as well, although not always as success- 
fully in their anthropological departments. 
Art and history museums have profitably 
followed this lead in recreating the Uved- 
with atmosphere of given periods and 
places. Archaeological museums are able 
to house object and actual setting both, 
whole architectural units such as tombs 
and small shrines with their contents. 

While the buildings of art museums 
usually attempt to reproduce the formal 
settings for which much painting and 
sculpture of the past was designed, they 
have to decide carefully how far they should 
include the hisjorically appropriate, but 
possibly distracting decorative details ^of 
furniture, textiles and bibelots that ori- 
* ginally accompanied the paintings. Some 
art museums, following the early lead of 
palace collections, in throne room as well 
as Wunderkammer, and the pioneer museum 
practice of the Kaiser Friedrich, choose to 
stress the aesthetic whole of a period, 
running the calculated risk of subordinating 
art to history. Others of late insist, as a 
matter of pure artistic emphasis, that paint- 
ings should be shown unframed unlc^s-^the 
frames are chronologically consiatcnrPrints 
ot all kinds, miniatures and boolc illustra- 
tions, scroll paintings that were meant to be 
looked at singly and in the privacy of a 
study, obviously cannot be shown in af^V 
context that remotely resembles the original. 
Similarly, the arts of use, the so-called 



decorative arts, so often seem ill at ease 
, in the frozen air of museums. 

THJSi* SETTING 

FOR the' EXHIBITION 

All probletps of setting begin with the 
placing of the exhibition in the museum 
building itself. Almost all buildings have 
to be adapted to the needs of the exhibition 
in one way or another, since no architect 
could conceivably design all the kinds of 
space required bj^ the varied and changing^ 
exhibition programmes of even tHe smallest 
museums. If tnis is tru.e of n^, specially 
designed musgum buildings^ it still nK?re 
true of the many museums that must ^t 
themselvesiinto former post offices, libraries 
and government buildings. It is painfully 
true too of museums housed in inherited 
'white elephants' which so often, with 
costly materials and unusable space, memo- 
rialize an older period's *idea' of a museum. 
As Laurence Vail Coleman aptly says, the 
monumental stairwj^s^ in the grand halls 
of nineteenth and early twentieth-century 
museums are about as convenient as *an 
open step-ladder in a closet'. It may not be 
strictly accurate to assert that a museum 
official should be ready *to fight an archi- 
tea at the drop of a hat' as one veteran l^ew 
Engiander remarked, but he does need to 
be fairly bold if he is to bend the cumber- 
some architecture of most buildings to his. 
plans, which though they may bear traces 
of the changing tastes of passing generations 
are the result of his deep thougnt and careful 
consideration of the problems to be solved. 

In defence of architects however, it 
should be said that walls and roofs have to 
be weather-proof and reasonably permanent, 
and hence are fixed quantities not subject to 
manipulation. But apart from these stable 
elements everything, ideally, including out- 
side approaches, lighting, interior walls, 
ceilings and floors should oe as adaptable as 
possible. Structural building alterations are 
cosdy, but adjustments inside the building's 
shell need not be excessively so. Translucent 
awnings can be stretched to lower ceilings 
and diffuse light, and perhaps to ^onceal an 
earlier era's love of elaborate cornices and 
other distracting ornamentation. Slight 



screen walls of a construction which .is not 
beyond the abilities of the average carpenter 
or carpenter-janitor, who constitutes the 
maintenance staff,of many small Auseums, 
can be put up with inexpgnsive. materials, 
moved on occasjpn, pierced ^with openings 
of simple design, and placed m front o£oTd 
cases. Temporary lighting arrangeiyents 
are available t^ anyone who can plug m an 
extension cord. , ^ 
' Most mu*seum officials, unles^^cy work 
for very rich foundations, should be able 
to use their hands, at least on a drawing- 
board, 'or'have enough, practical sense of 
tools to bdjable to design and oversea,thc 
inevitable /adaptation of fixed spaci to 
changing /needs. This ability is noKoften 
mentioned in (training courses, but it is a 
rude necessity fqr all but the most fortunate. 
After all, effcctiyc exhibition must depend 
upon the person originally responsibIe*for 
the object and its museum ifsc^jKhetlKJf he 
is curator, director or educator. He must, 
as a scholar and critic, be able to conceive 
the proper showing of the object, and also 
be practical enough to devise ways to 
achieve it. No one else can quite do it for 
him ! 



TEMPORARY EXH^fllTIONS 

Experiments in modification of buildine 
space, control of circulation of visitors and 
arrangement of material can be tried out in 
temporary exhibitions. It is, in fact, one of 
their chief virtues that they invite, almost 
require, fresh exhibition effects, many^of 
which can be adapted to permanent, or at 
least more lasting, use. Somepf these effects 
will need judicious toning down of colour 
or of dramatic lighting accent— since the 
pace of temporary exhibition is swift. It 
tries to communicate quickly by legitimately 
theatrical means rather than to develop the 
leisurely and quiet contemplation which 
comes from the frequent return to familiar 
things in familiar settings. 

In order to make its point quickly^ the 
temporary exhibition must guide the visi* 
tor's attention and movement as firmly as 
possible ; movement of the eye or the body 
from object to object is an element in any 
kind of museum showing. First comes the 



general effect, tlie equivalent of raising the 
curtain in the theatrk This introduction 
(nvites the visitor and announces the 
harmonic theme which should unify the 
exhibition. Consistent colour schemes are 
most useful in mairltaining this unity and 
help set the special exhibiuon off from the 
rest of the niuseum. If the first impression, 

. which mus't be striking to do its job, is 
oyer emphatic or too prolonged, the Visitor 
may be disinclined to concentrate ade- 
quately on the details that follow — it is 

^robably^ poor opera that is remembered 

\only for its overture. 'Then comes tfic 
orderly development of the theme which 
may b^anything'from a categorical ar^njge- 
ment by material,"^ medium, geographical 
place or historic^ period to the illustraytion 
of an explicit idea. / 

Of course temporary exhibitions have 
many other uses. A new or small museum 

Nran plan a series of changing shows, over 
several seasons perhaps, «wfiich will outline 
its ^deal programme and define its aspira- 
tions for tne benefit of it^ public and patrons. 
Large and long-established museums can 
call attention to aspects of their collections 
by special showing, and temporarily fill 
gap§ in their permanent collections. Some- 
times a new acquisition suggests a temporii- 
ry exhibition to introduce it. No museum 
lacks occasion for special exhibitions, the 
problem is to determine how many can be 
adequately presented in view of the ^ost, 
and of the months or years of preparatory 
study a good exhibition demands. Tem- 
porary exhibitions impose a discipline of 
order and arrangement for calculated effect 
which maiiy museums could well apply to 
the display of their permanent collections. 
They require forethought, planning and 
above all a clear conception of the end in 
view. No museum, big or litde, can easily 
excuse itself for a carelessly prepared special 
exhibition as it often excuses its permanent 
showings by citing the poor quality or 
oth^^t snortcomings of its collection. , 

LABELS 

Temporary exhibitions call for catalogues, 
informative material of many kinds and, 
above all, for labels. Museums which may 



be casual to the puint qf neglect in labelling 
their pernian</at collection's will often rise 
fo the challenge of a. temporary showing. 
Perhaps tlm is because only one or a f^w 
aspects of ^e object have to be treated in 
the label of a temper y showing, whereas 
the permanent label mtist treat it fully. ;On(y 
the person who has tried to wnte a museum 
label can understand how thorny a problem 
it is. The purpose of a label is to in^part 
mformation in a compao^ comprehensible 
form. But how^ compactT'There is no end 
to the educational chain-reaction sct.up by 
.museum objects. Comprehensible to^whom? 
T^hc casual, possibly ilLterate, visitor, or to 
the traveling specialist? He at least is 
certain to rdaia colleague's labels and not 
always with fraternal sympathy. When all 
the requirements' are considered it becomes 
evident that only a master of the short essay 
should be allowed to y rite a museum label , 
unfui%funatelv not many of the^e work for 
museums. And whereas Montaigne and 
Bacon presumably had definite audiences 
in mind, as has a popular journalist today, 
a museum's reading public is of the most 
general kind. One possible solution iSf to 
give two.kincfs of mformation on the same 
label: a bold heading easily read at/a dis- 
tance to idenufy the object, carrying esscn- 
ual vital statistics, followed in smafifer type 
by as extended a discussion as the museum 
cares, or is able, to make. If a visitor is 
content with dates and scientific Latin he 
may glance and move on, if he wants more 
he IS entitled to it, but not at the cost of that 
prior attention which is the object's right. 

Ideally both the bold identification 4nd 
the extended discussion should be close to 
rather than on the object. Even where the 
object must be identified quickly the expla- 
natory material Will command its own 
attention and sliould be placed nearby 
rather than in direct competition. This may 
not be so in the theme exhibition which is 
itself an enlarged label with objects used 
by way of illustration. However, for most 
exhibitions, temporary or permanent, 
labels should be visible but not intrusive. 
Extended information may alsQ be pro- 
vided by 'room labels' in pamphlet form 
to be read by the studious visitor. Experi- 
ments have recently been made too with 
contrtJlcd radio transcriptions — a com- 



plicated an^ exffcnsive but^romising devite. 

The content of a label is an educational 
matter, but its visual presentatidn is an 
organic ^Dart* of the w$€^Ie exhibition; it^ 
should conform in colour, scale artd loca- 
tion with the all-over scheme. Throughout 
the exhibition the typographical style of 
the labels should be consistent. Consistent 
styling of anncuncen^er.ts, invitations and 
posters is, also desirable. The labels should 
jDfcferably be processed in some way, if 
possible^ printed, or if not, photostated 
from typed or hand -lettered texts. Photo- 
stating permits easy enlargement of a 
typewritten text as well as decorative tone 
graduations from negative to positive. Per- 
manent , labels should be mounted or 
framed, f^ reasons of both appearance and 
maintenance.' 

Map,s are a graphic way of imparting 
information and useful for manyj kinds of 
exhibitions. They may range in size from a 
sketch map on the label, small enough not 
to compete with the object, to large rural 
maps designed as pact of a fairly large area 
ana helping to unify it. Maps have endless 
decorative possibibties and the further 
advantages of being readily available and 
authentic. Mural maps should take their 
colours, however, from the colour scheme 
of the gallery or exhibition area and not 
risk the confusion of introducing new 
elements of design. Their lettering again 
shoifld be consistent with the style of the 
exhibition. Such small factors can add up 
to a powerful iniluence on the visitor 
without his being consciously aware of it. 
A sovereign rule of all exhibition procedures 
and one that is commbn to most creative 
activities is the rule that art sh6uld conceal 
art, the method of exhibition should not 
be more noticeable than the things shown. 



EXAMPLES OF EXHIBITIONS 

Since these general principles apply to the 
exhibition problems of all types oi museums 
and are infinitely varied in their application, 
it may be valuable here to discuss some 
concrete examples, beginning with the 
queen of museums, the Louvre (Plate 41). 
Not all museums are housed in great palaces 
and few, unfortunately, have tFungs of such 



supreme ^orth as a fragment of the 
Panhcnon's frieze to exhibit/ But most 
museums have^to adaf^t their permanent 
architecture to the scale and space require- 
ments of thel^ collections and cyery museunT 
has some objects' it particularly prizes and 
wants ^ to show in a way that will induce 
respect ,and affection, or ^t least serious 
* attention, in it^ visitors. It ft an old faying 
that no museum can show an object without 
conjmenting on it, even if only by their 
manner or showing it. If the presentation 
is casual or indifferent, pompous or con- 
fused, the public's sensibili|ies will fcact'\ 
accordingly^ ^ And these* sensibilities can 
be marvellously acute," even if not often 
articulate; a museum should nevfcr over- 
estimate its visitors' knowledge, or 
underestimate their intelligence. 

The Louvre's problem, in this case, was 
to simplify the palatial architecture without 
abandoning or concealing it and to relate 
it to the modest scale and the inherent * 
character of the Parthenon fragment. 
Beneath huge vaults and against a large 
blind arch of richly coloured and patterned 
/narble a simple stone slab rises from a 
stepped platform to hold the frieze. Every- 
thing Is measured to the grave stateliness 
of classic style. Without the stone, the 
frieze in its simplicity might have been 
overwhelmed by the rich marble which 
however docs comment oa the artistic value 
of the sculpture by striking a luxurious note. 
But the stone background slab is plainer 
than the Attic carving of the frieze, which 
is set close to the marble wall although not 
imniediately against it and placed so that 
natural side light from a window picks up 
and emphasizes the relief. The platform 
suggests the stylobate of a GreeL temple 
and defines a volume of uninterrupted 
space, a kind of un walled room inside the 
large hall, where the visitor feels he can 
enter and see the sculpture by itself. The 
platform appears to invite close in&pcctiun 
of the sculpture but in practice it keeps the 
visitor at a respectful distance and protects 
the ancient stone from the damaging touch 
of hands. Platforms also reduce the sheer 
acreage of gallery floors which is a cause of 
museum fatigue and boredom. 

In the very .different modern setting of 
Kew York's Museum o^TvIodern Art (see 
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Plate 42), one of the icey objects in an 
exhibrtion of American Indi^A-^ had to be 
shown so that its truly fTionumbn^ scale /• 
could be fought out in spite of itr^nia->i* 
ttire size. The^'Adena pipe^ is a scant eight/ 
inches higK, yet it has a sculpturalcrandeur 
which the visitor with average intelligence 
but without special experience in such 
artistic matters mighu^ot sense. It was 
shown in a ^mall free-standing caso^gainst 
a huge photographic erihrgement. This 
photo-mural announced the scale of the 
whole group of small but monumental 
objects from the same culture and unified 
the exhibition area by its decorative power. 
The cut-out letters of the master label arc 
also larger than many of the objects but do 
not compete with them or diminislj them. 
This results from their relation ^to the 
colossal size of the photo-mural, which 
runs from floor to ceiling of the gallery 
and is as much larger than the origmal as 
the room will permit. In fact both the mural, 
and the label become part of /the room 
rather than of the exhibition. /Had they 
been smaller they might easily have been 
.a source of confusion, neither decorating 
the gallery nor asserting tht character and 
importance of the objects. This dramatic . 
effect h perhaps more suitable to a tem- 
'porary txnibition but the principle could be 
modified for permanent ucc; Textures and 
colours are studiedly neutral^ so as to let the 
modest soapstone, steatite and obsidian of 
the objects speak for themselves. 

Enlarged photographs are often used to 
bring out the latent monumentality of small 
objects such as coins, carved gems, medals 
an^ seals, or simply to make them more 
visible regardless of their scale properties; 
the chief problem is tp find the right size 
for the enlargement. Actual ^ magnifying 
glasses are sometimes set over small objects 
but this method permits only one v-isitor 
at a time to see the object, whereas photo- 
graphic enlargements can be read by many,* 
and at a distance. 

The Palazzo Bianco in GeiiOa (see Plate43) 
deliberately contrasts the dramatic austerity 
of modern decoration and modern materials 
with an early Renaissance sculpture of 
medium size. A machined metal support 
can be raised, lowered and turned showing 
the infinite profiles of an object in the round ; 
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* the visitor cart thus relax and does not need 
to move. The spirit of the materials used 
for the mounting is in direct contrast with 
the hand-carvea stoae of the sculpture. 
Surrounding walls and furniture de^ne the 
Volume which thcsculpture's self-contained 
movements reach out and demand. Any 
hirrt of period setdn^ is consciously avoided 
so that the Giovanni Pisano is presented in 
an atmosphere of almost,' surgical purity. 
This a Dold and effectiv,c way of concen- 
trating every pouer of observation on the 
object Itself, Perhaps only a masterpiece can 
^ survive such concentration but studied 
' simplicity lb a.ubcful focus for most museum 
objects. 

Natural light, oftep the most desirable 
and inexpensive, is always appropriate for 
the great majority of natural objects and 
those originally meant to be seen in natural 
light. But It IS sometimes difftcult to control, 
especially for objects in the round. The 
diffused ovemead light of traditional gal- 
leties .s exccll nt for paintings but can be 
too bUnJ for sculpture and other three- 
dimensional objects. Fixed artificial light- 
ing has Its virtues but can never capture the 
variable play of natural light which, even 
in a short period of observation, can model 
and animate. Plate 44 shows an effort to 
throw a sharp raking light on two shallow 
rehefs in order to accentuate the fine detail 
of their carving. One bay of a large gallery 
was partially walled to exclude a gcnersil 
and Warm yellow south light. Two tall, 
narrow windows to the north were in- 
expensively closed with paperboard on 
vKooden fcames to concentrate cool bluish 
light, falling from above and tatheside (see 
Fig^). The reliefs were then set in walls 
at slight anglc:> determined by moving the 
reliefs until they seemed to find the best 
illumination. The Assyrian fragment of a 
winged genius is mounted at the height it 
Would have reached if it were intact and 
the plywood wall is covered with coarse 
sand mixed with wet paint to contrast with 
the fine-textured alabaster. The Persian 
relief came from the parapet of a stairway 
leading to the palace platform of Persepolis. 
Though small it has considerable power 
which was lost when it was shown flat on 
too large a wall. Set in an approximadon 
of its original parapet location its curved 
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upper edge functions naturally and it feels 
generally more 'comfortable', hence more 
accessible to the observer. Its wall is 
unpalnted rough plaster without the finish 
coat,* The space of this area, enclosed pri- 
marily to provide .adequate light, may 
suggest the propordons of a Mesopotamian , 
palace corriaor v<ithout too urgendy insist- 
ing on the resemblance. 

Reconstructions of original sctdngs run 
the ri^Jw3f seeming artificial and contri^jed, 
The^arc, in any case, complicated, possibly 
costly undertakings, and tne desired effect 
can often be simply achieved by suggesdon. 
The Niederostlfrerchisches ^^andesipuseum 
(see Plate 45) gives two Schleinbach graves 
their proper subterranean character by 
raising a stone platform above floor level 
to house them. The rough masonry is 
appropriate to the prehistoric theme and 
incorporates a case of small objects. A large 
map of the site gives both informadon and 
decoradve unity and a stylized mural of 
skeletons in burial position symbolically 
announces the theme. Graphic syixibols of 
this type can be highly effecdve but, where 
more sophisticated objects are shown, can 
also be compedtive. 

Plate 46 snows the quieter environment 
of a permanent gallery in a small museum 
adapted for the showing of Greek and 
Roman art. Large museums often have to 
select their exhibitions from an embarras- 
sing profusion of objects, smaller museums 
sometimes need to expand a fqw to give the 
effect of many. This gallery in Honolulu's 
Academy of Arts is architecturally uoobjec- 
donable but was obviously designed to 
exhibit paintings. The potteries arc small 
and neea enclosure and tne small sculptures 
ask for sympathedc emphasis. Walls of 
light construction divide the larger area 
and provide niches for sculpture and also 
incorporate convendonal cases. Cases are 
a constant museum problep, since there 
is no such thing as an all-duty case. Ideally, 
every single object and type of object 
requires a space of its own. Snelves can be 
instruments of boredom and the case itself 
is often a bulky object, adding its own 
physical presence to tne scene. As a general 
principle of design three elements, whether 
of colour, value or shape are the maximum 
that can be successfully combined without 




Fig. I. Sobd areas show origmal archiiccnire— shaded areas show added walls, i— Assyrian and 
Persian sculpture (sec Plate 44), 2— Window dosed with papcrboard on wood framework. 3— Two- 
way or window cases. 4-:-5uspcnded wall leases for pottery and bronzes. 5 — Inset wall cases. 6— 
Raised piaiforms with couches and sloping-ioppcd tables that show miniatures. 7 - Angled wall mountings 
that show miniatures. 8— Frcc-sunding cases for pottery and bronzes with self-contained lights. 9 — 
Free-standing cases cojinectcd by a soffit that holds light. 10 — Mural map. 



causing confusion. It is difficult enough to 
handle the object, the clement of space- 
colour-and-texturc immediately surround- 
ing It, and .the larger room in which it is 
located, without the fourth element of the 
case intruding itself. If cases then can be 
incorporated with walk or their^-structure 
minimized, the problem is simplified. One 
inexpensive way of accomplishing this is to 
build walls around the cascsj a museum 
happens to have, as was done here. The 
projection of the centre case is a pleasing 




variation and works against the threatened 
monotony of too many objects of the same 
size on tne same levels. The mosaic from 
Antioch is quite logically shown as a floor 
pavement and being a large rectangular 
area on a different plane helps to tie the 
room together. 

Large^ wall spaces and room areas can 
be adjusted to the showing of small objects 
in a variety of ways. The Pinacoteca di Brera 
in Milan (see Plate 47) lowers the vaulted 
ceiling of a disconcertingly long, high 
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gallerv b) a suspended ceiling, half the 
corriaur*i width, set at a congenial height 
with cu\c Lghting above it, tu show early 
Lombard at^d Venetian paintingt which are 
characteristically small panels. Vistas are 
dramatic in themselves but can shrink the 
objects set along them and sometimes tire 
the visitor with the threat of too much lying 
ahead. Yet cutting the long hall into cubicles 
could be monuti^nous and would sacrifice 
the monumental scale of the old gallery 
which does suggest the original church 
setting of the paintings. The Brera reduces 
the corridor's sweep wi(h screens at right 
angles to^ the wall, set on lees for JirKcfioct 
of lightness, and stayed to tne wall with a 
rod. The hangint; space is considerably 
increased, the scale is brought down for 
the benefit of small paintings while the 
overall architectural unity is not violated. 
Natural light from high w^indows on the 
opposite wall is genth broken and diH^sed 
by the screens. u' ^\ 

The Stcdclijk Museum in Amsterdam (sec 
Plate 48) sof'twT.s the light from side win- 
dows 1>> setting them with panes of translu- 
cent glass, and lowers a beamed ceiling 
with an awning. Benches have been built 
along the window wall to cover unsightly 
radiators and a horizontal exhibition plane 
has been introduced w ith lowplatforms on 
which paintings are shown. Tne platforms 
play an important part in the aecorative 
scheme of the room, breaking up a large 
floor area and offering a fresh w^y^ of look- 
ing at paintings. The Stedeli)k has^ changed 
the surface of man\ walls in its old buildhig. 
b) naiLng up a gridwork of wooden battens 
over which fabric can be_ stretched, sized 
and tinted in the fashion of stage scenery. 
The battens hold nails for picture hanging 
at all the usable le\els and ari much less 
cosd> than the floor to ceiling planking 
customarily used in painting galleries. 

The Museo N'acional de Historia in Mexi- 
co (see Plate 49) had to adapt the massive 
scale of the Casde of Chapultepec to suit 
the display of coins w hich demands a more 
intimate setting. This was most success- 
full) done b\ a permanent alteration which 
lowered ancf simpLfied the ceiLng over a 
long hall — electrical fixtures being provided 
where needed— and lowered it still furtlier 
with a Wide flat dropped ceiLng above 



which cove-lig)i5}ig gives a diffused general 
illumination ^o^the gallery. A master label 
nfns from the floorto the cfifopped ceiling, 
subdividing the exmbiuon sgacj:^nd, carry 
ing information on the TTistory of silver 
coinage in Mexico. Strip cases are built into 
one wall, and a fin wall with a two-way case 
bounds the exhibition area. Walls of this 
type allow the visitor to see something of 
tne neichbouririg gallenes, inviting him^to 
go furtner without distracting him or too 
rigidly confining him to the subject at 
hand. They demonstrate the vahd modern 
principle of fluid space and resist the tyrariny 
of the rectangular room. There is nothing 
sacred about a right angle as the Chapul- 
tepec cases show by curvinor their back- 
grounds to make the smaL coins»jnore 
visible ^d offering a welcome rehef from 
flat** planes. The cases are set in a long hori- 
zontal line along which the eye travels more 
easily than if forced to jagged vertical 
movement. The master label and fin wall 
vary a too-insistent horizontal stress. 

The Print Sec don of Amsterdam's Rijks- 
museum (see Plate 50) breaks the long 
horizontal line of subtly designed cases by 
acknowledging the neo-Gothic architecture 
of the hall w-hose c'ompound piers break 
the sweep into manageable bays. The «^»cs 
also vaiv the vertical stress bvvleamng ax^ay 
from the plane of the wall. The backs of the 
cases take an opposite incline holding the 
priiits for the observer at the aneley^tt which 
a hand would hold them for close inspec- 
tion. Interior Lght can be controlled, in this 
instance, with niters over fluorescent tubes 
for the protection of the prints. Absence of 
general light under the gloomy vaults 
concentrates attention on the small objects. 
It IS an admirable solution of a difHcult an^, 
all too com^non problem, that of adapting 
conventional architecture to pai^^cular 
museuni use. 

Plate 51 illustrates the solution of a 
similar print exhibition problem, fabric- 
covered wood panels appLed to plaster 
walls and a long horizontal cove built 
above the exhibition strip to hold and 
conceal fluorescent tubes. Venetian blinds 
diffuse and screen out an excess of general 
light from high windows. Two-thirds of a 
large rectangular gauery were walled off for 
storage, work and otudy space to reduce the 



scale of the rcmkining, corridor appro- 
priately for showbg prints. The heavy 
cornice of the original room contained 
ventilation and heat ducts so that it could 
not be closed off, although its interrupted 
architecture needed to be concealed, and 
scale required that the ceiling be lowered 
at ' least 3 feet. This was inexpensively 
done by building a hori; intal louver with 
foot- wide redwood boards of a pleasant 
colour. Automatically this suggested a 
general scheme of warm brown values 
accented by ofF-white, lending an extra 
brilliance to the black-and-white or colour 
prints to be shown in the room. On one side 
the cove runs continuously through three 
galleries, thus avoiding the imjpression of 
*choppcd-up' space. \ ; ( 

Another way of modifying a large room 
so that small objects will not be over- 
powered vby its sheer size is shown in 
rlate ja. Here 44 miniatures and some text 
pages from an eleventh-century Persian 
manuscript are exhibited. Miniatures are 
literally miniature, paper-thin huok illustra- 
tions meant to be seen at no more than 
arms' length. Hung on the 17-foot wall of 
the original gallery they would have been 
completely lost, like a postage stamp on a 
very large envelope. Since nigh-set win* 
dows reaching the cornice prevented lower- 
ing the ceiling without major alterations, 
aXia-inch beams were thrown across the 
gallery at a height of 9 feet. These hold 
boxes with fluorescent tubes behind frosted 
glass to li§ht a long plywood strip on which 
single fobos ai^c shown at a slight angle 
from the vertical, the strip acting as an 
elongated unified mat for the series. Fram- 
ing and matting can increase the size of 
a small object ir ppperly done, but mat- 
ting poses its own broblems.* Near-Eastern 
artists considered tne mounting of minia- 
tures hardly less important than the painting 
itself, and since they were seen singly as 
pages of a book there was no danger of 
monotony in prolonged repetition of the 
same size. Museum exhibition of miniature 
paintings is a direct opposite of all the 
circumstances of their original environ- 
ment, which should he compensated for 
in some way. The nvkiwcript nad been cut 
apart by previous owners so that all the 
pages in this group could be shown without 
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ruthless dismemberment. But seyeral folios 
^ere double, with paintings on both sides, 
which presents an even more complicated 
exhibition problem. Plexiglass sheets wercK 
cut out with the aperture being slightly 
smaller than the page so that it is held ' 
firtnly at the edges. Between the sheeti label 
translations of the text are inserted i^elow 
the pages and the two sheets arc sealed on 
^the outer edges to stop aiL movement with ^ 
its destructive changes of humidity. Glass 
cover-sheets are placed over the plexiglass 
and the whole is held together by a grooved 
frame. The frames arc then supported on 
wooden pcles in the *pogosticK (springs 
supportea poles) fashion, nailed to the floor 
and socketed in soffits set between the 
beams. Thus the double folios seem lightly 
held as their »own fragile nature dictatea. 
The soffits house incandescent spQtlights 
behind frosted glass throwing light equally 
on both sides of the folio so that one 
paintine will not be visible through the 
other. Venetian .blinds over' the two big 
windows diffuse a soft ^neral ligHt through 
the lower part of the room. The tawny tone 
of old paper and the vivid colour 01 these 
oldest of Persian miniatures suggested a 
simple scheme of warm grey for walls and 
off-white woodwork. A lurtlier change 
which seemed desirable was to break the ^ 
stiff rectangular g"Jlery into a more informal 
space. As the sketch plan shows (see Fig. 2) 
tne strip *walls and row of lights above form 
an *L' at a slicht angle to the lines of the ' 
wall and the double foho mounts follow a 
free *S' curve. If the whole effea should 
hint of a garden pavilion to some romantic 
visitor no harm would be done. 

By building angled temporary walls ta 
house spcuai cases for an exhibition of 
Pre-Columbian Art of Western Mexico the 
Colorado Spings Fine Arts Center (sec 
Plate 53) successfully defied the despotism 
of the right angle and achieved the graceful 
effect of a curved wall at far less cost than 
an actual curved wall would have entailed. 
Angled walls can control the visitor's 
attention to some extent as does here the 
horizontal line of cases with their small 
objects which points to a climax of large 
tarracottafigures.Thefree-shapedgrouppcd- 
estal in the centre of the room plays curves 
against straight lines andt large cut-out 
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Fig. 2. I — Gridworic of 2 by 12-inch beams. 2— Boxes holding fluorescent tubes above frosted 
glass. 5 — Sloping wall of plywood with apertures cut. for niinlaturcs protected by glass. 4 — Soffits 
holding 75-Watt incandescent spots over, frosted glass. 5— Two-inch doweb "holding mounts for 
double folios. 



letters are uSed to label the>4^m. An 
awmng ceibng diffuses light and conceals 
the permanent architecture of the biiilding. 

Smce the museum experiencTe is ' pri- 
marily visual rather than verbal, maps are 
often the best kind of label and have great 
decorative possibilities. The Niederoster- 
reichisches Landcsmuseum in Vienna being 
a museum of both art and nature uses maps 
effectively throughout the baroque palace 
that houses its ecological collections. In 
Plate 54 the map acts as a mural frieze 
placed well above the group of objects 
from the iron Hallstatt culture, and locates 
the culture itself, showing its cfissemination 
through the north Me^terranean world. 
A buUt-in wall case shows a key monu- 
ment, a reproduction of the Kuffarn situla, 
mounted on a rotating plexiglsiss stand and 
nearby on a moder. bnck pedestal a stone 
rehefJEhis-is sensitive use of materials; 
the plastic base for the situla emphasizes 
the fight, portable character o£ the vessel, 
the simple brick pedestal is appfopriate 
to the prehistoric theme and is arcnitec- 
turally justified since it supports an archi- 



tectural fragment. Lettering on map and 
objects is consistent and carefully designed; 
the, colour of the wall is used for land 
masses, making the map an organic part of 
the room. 

In the mcsolithic gallery of Stockholm's 
Sutens Historiska Museet a series of 
table maps carries the principal story of 
the Scandinavian glacier's slow retreat 
(see'Plate 5 5), and the resulting charges in 
flora, fauna and human cultures. They are 
cut out of an opaque material an'd set on 
glass table- tops which are 'n turn set in a 
table frame of simple massive design. 
A mural of graphic symbols on one df the 
end walls announces the theme of the room. 
Screens are s^t. at right angles between the 
windows of a ^ide vyll to hold objects. 
The opposite long wall is broken with an 
accormon line of panels supported on 
wooden legs similar to those of the table 
maps. They hold photographs and small 
sloping table cases of objects. It is a niost 
effective exposition of a complex subject 
which manages to be unusually attractive. 

The Museu do Indio, in Rio de Janeiro, 
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combines simihr dements more compact- 
ly (sec Plate J 6). A grid of vertical poles 
holds a cutK>ut map showing the distribu- 
tion of Indian population, a screen carries 
photographs and two simply designed low 
horizc ital cases house Indian objects. The 
floor covering, if only owing to its size, an 
important clement in the composition of 
any room, works well as part of a modern 
decorative scheme. 

The mural map in Plate 57 locates the. 
cities of origin of the pottery, textiles and 
miniatures of a late-Islamic gallery. It also 
serves the aesthetic purpose of offering 
larce simple shapes as a rcLef to the intimate 
scale and the' repetition of small decorative 
elements characteristic of bter Near-Eastern 
art. Its colours are those of the room, deep 
blue, pale lavender and off white suggested 
by the Damascus phic in the two-way 
window Gise to the right. At the axis of the 
gallery is a Kcran from sixteenth-century 
Mecca .and it is actually the graphic symbol 
of the room's theme. It is shown on a plcxi- 

flass Itctem so that its eighteenth-century 
^ inding can be seen and its pedestal case 
is attached to a pbtform against which 
a Persian vase carpet is held at a slight angle 
from the floor. This inclined rug platform 
has two uses, aesthetic and practical; it 
shows the rug, which is after all a floor 
covering, in physical relation to a floor and 
detaches it enough to keep it from being 
absorbed by the floor, holoing it up to the 
observer for special emphasis. The practical 
purpose served is that the angle keeps 
people from being tempted to walk on it 
and docs away with the need for such 
security devices as ropes or railings. Secu- 
rity measures are necessary to protect 
museum objects froni human curiosity, but 
they should not be too insistent, too 
constandy forbid touch,* say 'no* too often. 
Many museum visitors are not quite sure 
whv they came in the first place, they tend 
to DC timid in the presence of diings they 
are seeing for the first time. If they feel 
they z^c being regimented they will exerdsi 
their privilege ot [caving and will not come 
back. 

The labels in this gallery have printed 
headings and typewritten texts which have 
been photostated. The middle toned grey 
photostat negatives are mounted on earn- 
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board. For the labels inside the cases which 
are lined with off-white silk, positive pho- 
tosuts are used. The angles of the Koran, 
the rug platform and the Indian miniature 
on the wall, all help to lead the eye up to 
the map and lend some variety of plane to 
the rectangularity of the fixed arcxutecture. 

Architectural motifs can underline the 
theme of an exhibition and give decorative 
unity, especially if the exhibition is tem- 
porary and the archifectural motif implicit 
rather thai) obtrusive. The M. H. ]g>e Young 
Memorial Museum in San Francisco (s'^e 
Plate 58) adapted die space of permanent: 
galleries with panel, screens of natural^ 
mahogany set in white spruce frames to 
show Arf Treasures from Japan, The , 
pedestals are of the same material. Fin 
walls to hold hanging scrolls were guarded 
by Ught-wood railings and the Japanese 
motL throughout was asserted by materials 
and proportions in the Japans spirit more 
than by specific Japanese designs, for 
instance, in the way a trough of lights was 
hung from the ceiling with no more than 
an effect of Japanese beams. Potted plants 
were accents especially appropriate to the 
theme. Plants and flowers, however, make 
a vigorous bid for attention, competing 
dangerously with inanimate objects, even 
masterpieces and they also add ipaintenance 
problems. Judiciously used, however, they 
can decorate and freshen the still atmo- 
sphere of a museum hall. 

The Museo della Qvilta Romana in Rome 
is an excellent example of the type of theme 
exhibition where objects illustrate rather 
than dominate, where the exhibition 
becomes in fact an enlarged label. In 
Plate 59 ijie theme is ancient Roman family 
life and large letters well-placed high on 
the walls proclaim it, relating objects of 
various .*i2es to the subject. ^The large free- 
standing panel dividing the long gallery 
carries a text explaining the theme, witn 
a niche holding a husband-and-wife fune- 
rary portrait in much t|}e same way as in a 
well-designed book a page of text might be 
enlivened. The gallccy itself is a good 
example of modern exhibition architecture, 
a bare shell asking xio attention for itself 
l^ifyond^ts patterned skylight and gracious 
proportions, proportions which\themsclvcs 
express aje theme —monumenty for the 
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Fig. 5. Possible use of temporary or screen walls. 
X — VC^all of any desire^-^CQnptructiuii and size. 
2 — Apertures of any dowd size or height. 5— Modi- 
fication of old case imerior to escape rigid rectan- 
gulanty and control case mterior for new or special 
use. 4 — Another posable control of case interior. 
Ceilings C9uld be used ui both Instances and lighting 
variously supplied froi\ sides or overhead. 



institution of the family but scaled also to 
the individuals who compose the family. 

A basic archaeological principle is effec- 
tively demonstrated by a large label to 
which objects are fixed in Chicago's Natural 
History Museum (see Plate 60). This is a 
pioneer example of eloquent simplification; 
Its concrete specimens have educated several 
generations of school-children in what 
would otherwise be the wholly abstract 
'sequence numbers' of scientific^rchaeology. 
The specialist can at least be amused by so 
telling a popularization and the average 
visitor of average sensibility is immensely 
helped. Literal reconstructions of strata 
have been used by many museums, and 
with good effect, but there is a greater 
graphic directness in the Chicago label. It 
may be that whereas such techniques are 



legitimate for techtiical and .scientific 
museums an art museum must consider 
carefully whether or not its art objects 
should be cast In such a minor part. In any 
large group of objects, however, even 
among paintings and prints, some arc less 
artistically important than others. These 
might well be used to adorn 'the tale of a 
truly explanatory label. The artistic^fnoral 
can still oe pointed by accentuated showing 
of the finer works. 

There are very few objects available to 
tell the Sfofy of /be Atom, The Palais de la 
D6couverte in Paris (see Plate 61) conse- 
quently uses diagrams and enlarged micro- 
scopic photographs to develop a complex 
theme of great importance. Here a museum 
attempts to do on a popular scale what a 
textbook may often fail to do except for the 
technically trained. It calls on every device 
of aesthetic arrangement, visual emphasis 
and control of space and traffic to guide 
the visitor through a consecutive presen- 
tation. The rectangular room is first sub- 
divided with fin walls and screen walls. 
Light is concentrated and concealed by 
soffits. Colour subdues large empty areas 
to the horizontal line of narrative. Some 
planes are inclined away from the perpen- 
dicular in the easy position of a book being 
read. Curves are played against straight 
lines to relieve monotony. Lettering and 
typography are consistent in style and 
varied in size depending on the distance at 
which the text is to be seen. In short, every 
means of holding the visitors' attention 
through a sustained period of time is 
employed without makin ^ him feel restive 
or too authoritatively lectured at. This is 
the ideal of the expository, teaching* exhi- 
bition, and one which is not often so success- 
fully realized. 

In contrast the/e is an over-abundance of 
illustrative material for such a theme exhi- 
bition as the Los Angeles County Museum's 
Man in Our Changing World'{stc, Plate 62). An 
exhibition of this kind usually begins with 
the text which carries a simplified argument, 
necessarily reduced to a few major points, 
in large letters, sometimes cut out and 
applied, to walls and panels, at other times 
painted on panels of regular or free-shape, 
or printed and photostated. Typographical 
consistency is essential, not only for decor- 



ation but also for effective exposition. 
A well-designed newspaper page with its ^ 
banner headlines^ suD-nead5, paragraph 
headings and so on could serve as a guide 
for this type of presentation. Maps, dia- 
grams, photographs, 'modek and graphic 
symbols were all used to illustrate the text. 
Much of the material was shown on the 

i>enn'anent walls of two rectangular gal- 
eries. Soffits were introduced to reduce the 
height of walls and concentrate lighting in 
some areas, and screen walls or various, 
kinds, sometimes open grid walls, were 
freely used to vary the exhibition space and 
guide visitors' circulation (sec Fig. 3). Con- 
trol of the visitors' movement is essential ^ 
if an orderly argument is to be developed^ 
but too strict regimentation may be re- 
sented. Walls set at carefully studied angles 
can lead by their direction without imprison- 
ing the visitor; photographs, \ahc\$ and 
charts can be sh'ghtly set out from jLc wall 
lending a variety of plane to what js other- 
vflst an array ot flat shapes. / 



LIGHTING ^ 

The exhibition's subject and the objects 
used to iUustrate it became one and the 
same thing in the London Sciei^ce Museum's 
five-mo nm showing of DarMjess into Day- 
light (see Plate 63^ Ironically /but logical!^, 
natural light was blanked out bf the galleries 
to show the history and po^sibiStics of 
artificial light. Existing spac^^as effec- 
tively adapted by fin walls, stripy of hori- 
zontal cases and an enclosed ledge slightly 
raised from the floor and roofed with a 
soffit. Poles running from floor to soffit of 
this area held labcfpanels, display shelves 
and cases. Cove lighting above it illu- 
minated a series of photo-murals, set out 
from the wall to give them greater body. 
The rapid development of modern light- 
ing techniques has presented many oppor- 
tunities to museums, hot least among tnem 
is the chance they now have to remain open 
at night during the only leisure hours in 
which most of the memoers of their com- 
munities can visit them. Beginning with 
the Institute of Art in the hignly inaustrial 
city of Detroit the liehting of many modern 
museum buildings has Keen planned pri- 



manly for night opening. Some museums 
^alsc argue that artificial light is preferable 
to natural light under any circumstances, 
since it is more constant and more eas^y 
controlled, and possibly less costly sjnce 
skylights are notoriously difficult to ;nain- 
tain and even windows need cleaning. Some 
experts contend that the destractiye power 
of light — and all light can destroy or at 
lea^t fade certain museum objects, paper 
aniltc^tiles being especially scnsiuve — 
varic^in direct ratio to the intensity of 
light, and that sunhght is ;usuaUy far more 
intense than artificial light. Hence, from 
the viewpoint of conservation as well as 
presentation, its champions argue that 
artificial light is preferable. But aruficial 
light has introduced problems of its own. 
It is difficult, for example, to determine the 
degree and nature of destructive properues 
in artificial light. And while fluorescent 
tubes consume noticeably less current and 
have a wide range of colour — at least seven 
tones of white are currently available — 
they tend to change their colour with use, 
•maKing it hard to keep a constant balance 
of both colour and intensity unless all the 
tube', of an installation are replaced at the 
same time. 



CASE DESIGN 

Somedmes the virtues of both kinds of 
lighting can be combined. Plate 64 shows 
a gallery of pre-Islamic art with four types 
ot cases, two of which use both natural 
and fluorescent light. Over several years, as 
the Ncar^astern^oUection of this museum 
grew, a lac^o-'^ve-like hall lighted by 
clerestory windows and flanked by aisles 
of alcoves was divided into a series of 
smaller areas adjusted to the intimate size 
but occasionally monumental scale of 
Mesopotamian, early Persian and early 
Islamic objects in gold, silver, bronze and 
ivory (see Fig. iV These walls were inexpen- 
sively built anci plastered by the staff car- 
penter to house .square inset cases in the 
central gallery and to hold Coptic and 
Seljuk sculptures in an approximation of 
their original architectural placement on 
the other sides (see Figs. 4 and 5), Fluo- 
rescent tubes over circular frosted glass 
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Fig. 4. Possible construction of built-in \7all case. 
I— Metal moulding to hold glass front. 2 — Sky- 
light with frosted glass which can be lifted and 
moved to replace lighting fixture. 5 — Fluorescent 
tube. M— Moulding which can be of any desired 
profilfc. 





Fig. J. Possible free-standing case with combination 
of natural and artificial light* i— Metal conduit. 
2— Groove to hold mitred glass formed by mould- 
ing and case floor. 5— Skylight with frosted glass. 
4— Fluorescent tube. 5— Removable top for repla- 
cement of lighting fixture. 6 — Current taken from 
floor socket. 
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openings in the ceilings of the square ^es 
arc the chief source of light, though there 
is some general natural light throAgh the 
rooms. They; are lined with beigfc^ velvet 
sympathetic in colour to the anaojt gold 
objects which are suspended on plastic 
mountings. They are protected by half-inch 
bullet-proof glass set with light metal 
beading and Phillips-head screws. This 
should discourage the casual pilferer who 
might be tempted by the monetary value 
of the gold, but cannot break the glass or 
loosen the screws without a special tool.^ 
The professional burglar who would be 
interested in their far greater artistic value 
is another matter. Three of the more impor- 
tant worjcs, an Assyrian ivory statuette- of 
the eighth century B.C., an Achaeinenid 
gold cup of the fifth century^and a bronze 
statuette fronx the First Dynasty of Babylon 
are shown in single cases but tied together 
for architectural effect by. a soffit which 
also holds-*fluorescent tubes. The soffit is 
high enough to allow even the tallest visitor 
to walk comfortably under it, and by 
uniting the three cases into the effect of a 
colonnade reduces the confusion so easily 
caused b^t-a repetition of small accents in a 
clutter fof rhuseum furniture. Too many 
sinde cases cutting from a gallery floor or 
bacKed \up/ to gallery walls, accidentally 
reflectini: light from their glass, can distract 
a vifiit£^« attention from the precious 
objects dhcy contain. Their fragility may 
make for a cumulative impression of inse- 
curity/and, in fact, they may be unstable 
unless secured to walls or floors. Elearic 
current to light this colonnade of cases 
comes from a floor pocket and is frankly 
carried up to the soffit in a pipe., Metal 
conduits so thin that they can be set in the 
mitred joints of a glass case have been- 
developed, but they are apt to be compli- 
cated and to require special installation. 
When the wall now holding a mural map 
was raised to enclose a small gallery of 
pre-Islamic sculptures it was pierced with 
a two-way or window case to show Sasan- 
lan silver vessels. It, too, is lighted by 
both natural light from front and back, and 
fluorescent hght from above a frosted-glass 
skylight. Incandescent bulbs light the small 
cases set into a strip wall beyond the window 
case. These exhibit Luristan bronzes which 
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arc characteristically light, hence lightly 
held. A plexiglass column lifts the Sasanian 

folate; the sloping sides of the wood bases 
or the centre objects make the transition 
from the fairly/large case floor to the small 
but powerful>^culptures; and might recall 
the truncated-pyramid shape of a zigeurat. 
The colour scneme is in two tones of cool 
grey to complement the warmth of ancient 
gold and silvet and the labels are middle- 
tone photostat negatives of typed texts 
with printed headings, mountea on heavy 
cardboard. 

The Musco Archeologico in Arezzo (see 
Piate 65) makes good use of the built-in 
two-way or window case. The glass frontj 
slide in metal frames giving easy access to 
the contents, an important consideration ir. 
a technical museum where qualified students 
need to examine objects closely. Small 
labels identify indiviaual potteries and a 
detailed group label is framed conveniently 
near. No architectural elements other than 
a small necessary floor moulding are allowed 
to compete witn the pure classic shapes of 
the pottery, while a simple cool colour 
scheme enhances their warm, reds and 
blacks. 

Another type of case which does away 
with a bulky base or emphatic legs is well 
used by the Museo Internazionale deUe 
Ceramiche in Faenad (see Plate 66). Its light 
metal framework is attached to the wall; 
metal rods support glass shelves at different 
levels to avoid monotony and set off with 
linear elegance the rouna pr ovoid pottery 
shapes. These case units can be combined 
in various ways, extended in a horizontal 
line alon^ a corridor, set at varying heights, 
or, if desired, incorporated in wails. 

The Geodesy Section of the Deutsches 
Museum in Munich (stc Plate 67) exhibits 
mathematical instruments in inset cases 
which, pkced back to back, determine the 
width of the walls that divide the 1:00m 
into alcove^ of a size suitable for the inspec- 
tion of small objects. Windows givc^de- 
quate daylight for the cases, which have 
front: that can be operated in"a variety of 
ways, set with screws or bolts so that they 
can be removed entirely, counter-weighted 
so that they can be liftea into the wall above, 
like a window sash, or hinged at the top 
and propped open with a wooden support. 
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The glass front of a case this size or larger 
is too heavy for side hinges. Piano hinges 
that run the entire length of the frame are 
practical. The alcoves are simply and gra- 
ciously^ designed; slight vaulting varies, the 
repetition ot straight lines and flat planes, 
architectural details are kept to a minimum. 

The Rohsska Museet of Goteborg has 
designed a simple and adaptable case made 
of plain boards forming a honeycomb of 
square compartments (see Plate 68). Movable 
backs, solia or of frosted glass, can be set 
in individual squares at whatever depth 
may be desired, glass fronts can be applied. 
Such a case can be placed in front of a 
window if, for example, class is to be shown; 
it can be combined with other units of tjie 
same kind, raised or lowered to various 
heights, be variously painted in modern 
schemes and is generally useful for the 
showing of almost any kind of small object. 

By inserting a dividing panel in a con- ^ 
ventional case the Rijksmuseum in Amster- » 
dam (see Plate 69) makes the case an effective , 
room divider and adjusts its size to the 
small objects shown. Here, as in many other 
examples, the framework of the case is kept 
as slight as possible, with a wood frame at 
the top but none for the mitred corners of 
the glass, which rests in grooves on the 
base. All objects suffer when they are closed 
in glass, necessary thoagh such protection 
is, and the slighter the barrier is between 
object and observer the happier the result. 
Cases of this kind can subdivide a large 
gallery, creating a sense of architectural 
volume appropriate to the material shown, 
Pelft pottery in this instance. There is 
probably no more important single factor 
in successful display than proper handling 
of the space that contains an exhibition, 
and the serene simplicity of this gallery is 
an admirable example. 



MOUNTING OBJECTS 

The mounting pf individual objects offers 
endless possibilities for success or failure, 
and should always command serious pre- 
paratory thought. Here the personality of 
the object, its weight, colour, function and 
all other properties must govern absolutely. 
The Statens Historiska Museet in Stockholm 141 
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(see Plate 70) has fully understood the nature 
of a mitre, which 1? worn on the head, and 
a carved ivorv detail from a bishop's staff, 
which IS held. The silhouette of a crosier 
has been cut out of a sheet of plastic to hold 
this ivory detail and a plastic support holds 
the mitre at the natural' relative height 
above the crosier. The surrounding space 
is in propurjAjm- tp the scale of the objects 
which, in tu6n, are proportioned for human 
^ use. Musical instruments can also be held 
J by relatively invisible wires and plastic 
supports in the position in which the) were 
played, automatically giving them a vitality 
the> must lose when laid on a shelf or hung 
on a wall. To the same end, natural history 
museums go to great lengths to give their 
bird and animal specimens a life-like and 
consequently convincing mounting. 

The Brooklyn ^^useum's problem in 
mounting a group of shallow reliefs from 
Tell-el-Amarna (see Plate 71) was different. 
Many Egyptian rehcfs in tombs and the 
inner precincts of temples were never meant 
to be' seen, but prove to be masterpieces 
when properly lighted and mounted. The 
delicate style and small dimensions of these 
fragments called for an intimate human 
scale of presentation. Since thej^ varied in 
thickness they have been inset in the ply- 
wood panel which forms the back ot an 
exhibition case at a uniform ourface plane.^ 
One result of this unified mounting is that 
they add to each other's size, creating a 
total effect greater than the sum of the 
parts. A general label discusses the style of 
ikhnaton's reign, and individual labels 
identify the single pieces. The labels are 
simply but well designed, mounted on 
cardboard for effect of greater sohdity, and 
oudined by a small border so as to distin- 
guish them still further from the sculptures. 

An exhibition of petroglyphs from the 
American southwest presented the opposite 
^ extreme in scale (see Plate 7 2).To show a scries 
' of accurate reproductions of rock drawings 
which had been engraved and painted on 
actual cliffs, the Brooklyn Museum built a 
temporary wall of plasterboard, cutting 
apertures to the size and contour of the 
individual specimens. The reproductions 
were set at about a foot behind these 
openings and concealed bghts between the 
outer wall and the reproduction gave 



dramatic illumination. General light in the 
gallejy was subdued to focus attention. 
The showing made no attempt to suggest 
the original physical setting which was a 
blaze of outdoor light, but the plasterboard 
wall unified the group somewhat as a cliff 
face might, keeping Uie scale large. Paper- 
board of various kinds, plywood, and fabric 
stretched on wood frames can be used to 
build such walls quickly and witlv neither 
great difficulty nor expense. 

Many types of museums have wrestled 
with the problem of exhibiting costumes 
and perhaps none has solved it with com- 
plete success. Costumes are meaningless, 
except as textile specimens, unless they are 
mounted on some approximation of the 
human wearer. Both the^ 'habitat group' 
technique of natural history museums 
which requires carefully modeled figures, 
and almost abstract stylizations have been 
tried out. Too stylized a mounting can seem 

. tricky or self-conscious, however, and may 
deflect the observer's attention from the 
thing shown to the manner of showing. On 
the other hand, too life-like a manneguin 
tends to make the visitor feel he is in a 

.waxworks. Plate 73 shows the Statens 
Historiska Museet's solution. Stylized 
silhouettes of human figures have been cut 
from plywood and reproductions of Bronze 
Age arms and garments have been applied. 
This schematic treatment is simple and 
unpretentious. 

The Deutsches Museum in Munich 
(see Plate 74) prefers a highly naturalistic 
solution in the hall where early weaving 
techniques are shown. Alcoves opening 
off the larger gallery are handled in the 
fashion of a realistic sugc set, with archi- 
tecture appropriate to a spinner from Lower 
Bavaria and a Japanese wcgf/cr. Controlled 
lighting enhances an illusion achieved 
mainly through the skill which has gone 
into the making of individual figures tor 
specific settings. Stock mannequins from 
stpre windows, which many museums are 
forced to fall back on, arc probably the 
poorest solution to an admittedly difficult 
problem. 

Order saves the multiplicity of objects 
and labels in the education hall of S5o 
Paolo's Museu de Arte from overpowering 
the visitor, at first glance. Since an educa- 
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Fig. 6. Pogo-stick screens, a simple easily built czaniple. i— Pipes cut to approximate height of 
toom and thrcaued at top. a— Flange screwed to top thread. 3— Adjusuble foot. 4— Screen of plywood 
or other material^ fabric-covered if desired. 5. Solid foot with flange, actually a heavy bolt small en lugh 
to slip into pipe. 6— Nut adjusted to desired height, 7— Metal hasp bolted through screen. 8— Rod plac^ 
through holes in pipe to hold hasp. 



tional point is to be nude, the label material 
mounted on panels held on a pipe frame- 
work dominates the large room. Actual 
objects mentioned in the labels are shown 
in horizontal lines of cases lightly supported 
by tubularllegs along botn walls of the 
gallery. This is an effective demonstration 
bf »the versatility of 'pogo-stick* mounts, 
pipes or poles or tubes that rise from floor 
to ceiling and can be regrouped in an endless 
number of ways (see Plates 7^a, j^b, and 
Fig. 6). Unistrut is another sUndard material, 
lignt steel strips in a 'U* section, that can be 
used in similar ways. It can be used without 
spe^al tools or skills and assembled as case 
or table supports or as frameworks to hold 
panels of wallboard or plywood which can 
fit into its grooved section. 



THE TRAVELLING EXHIBITION^ 

Through the medium of circulating exhibi- 
tions many museums extend their pro- 
grammes and facilities to snuUer centres, 
perhaps to regional centres or others in the 
same city. Since these smaller centres may 
/. not be equipped or experienced enough to 
handle exhioijuons adequately, a circuiting 
exhibition must be a self-contained instal- 
lation adaptable to many kinds of setting. 
An exhibition of Yugoslav folk art in the 
Royal Scottish Museum of Edinburgh is an 
excellent example (see Plate 76). The wall and 

I. See E. C Osbom, Manual of Trajftlling ExbiH' 
ttortf, Paris, Unescp, 19)5. (Msiseumi <md 
Monumtnts series, No. V). 




ca^c units can be combined in a variety of 
\va\s, tlic lar>;c map will serve as announce- 
ment and label m any circumstances. The 
cur\ed ^\.dl^ raised on legs held in a curved 
plinth arc c^peclall> serviceable in breaking 
a^monoton) of straight lines or in acting 
as a boundar) wall for the showing. Such 
movable units have to be more sturddy 
Ci>nstructcd and conscqucntlj more expen- 
sive than similar elements in a permanent 
exhibition, but without them a circulating 
exhibition may completely lose its unity. 
Since an) circulating e.'^bitrdn is bound to 
suffer a certain amount of wear and tear, 
the materials used should be not only strong 
but easily cleaned and repaired. Several 
museums have developed a most useful but 
costly type of mobile unit, specially, adapted 
trucks which are miniature travelling 
museums, sometimes designed with awning 
roofs that can unfold from the truck and 
be supported on poles that will also hold 
panels. This is a highly specialized matter 
nowever, whereas most museums need to 



design and make, redesign and remake 
exhibition equipment for their own use 
which can be adapted to ^eir varying 
exhibition needs. The limelecko-Prumys- 
love Museum in Prague (see Plate 77) devised 
several exhibition units SC^imple construc- 
tion and material for a show of modern 
architecture which could be used a^ain in 
different combinations or serve as the pre- 
fabricated installation of a circulating exhi- 
bition. The slow curve of the table units 
in the centre is especially graceful as is the 
curved screen wall with glass louvers which 
sets the exhibition off from the rest of the 
museum. 

It is said that a wise general always plans 
.^ retirat, and it is true in museums that no 
amount of careful forethought can provide 
fot all the problems that even a modest 
exhibition will present. Resilience and 
adapL^bility arc necessary virtues for anyone 
who designs exhibitions, in addition to the 
most important of them all, a fundamental 
sympathy with the object to be shown. 
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CHAPTER X 



4 

MUSEUM ARCHITECTURE 

by Bruno Molajoli 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

Whenever it is proposed to build a museum 
—whether large or small — there is usually 
one preliminary matter to be settled: the 
choice of a site. Where several possibilities 
2re available, the drawbacks and advantages 
of each must be carefully weighed. 

Should the site be central, or on the 
outskirts of the town? This appears to be the 
most usual dilemma. Until twenty or thirty 
years ago there was a preference for the 
centre of a town, with its better transport 
facilities. But as the use and speed of public 
and private transport have gradually 
increased and it has become easier to get 
from one point to another^ it has been 
realized that the convenience of a central 
situation for a museum is outweighed by 
the many and substantial advantages of a 
less central position. These include a 
greater choice and easier acquisition of 
land (at lower cost), less fatigue from the 
noise o/ traffic — a growing and already 
very real problem — and an atmosphere 
less laden with dust and with gases which 
when not poisonous are, to say the least, 
unpleasant. 

A museum should always be readily 
accessible from all parts of the town by 
.public transport and, if possible, be within 
walking distance as well, and must be 
within easy reach of schools, colleges, 
university and libraries. As a matter of tact 
all these institutions have similar problems 
and stand equally in need of topographical 
Co-ordination, it would be advisable to take 
this into account at the town-planning 
stage, rather than deal with each case separ- 
146 ately as it arises, a method which may 
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involve the sacrifice or neglect of many 
desiderata. 

Museums tend nowadays to be regarded 
more and^TtWrc jis 'cultural centres' (the 
term by which they are indeed sometimes 
known in America). It must therefore be 
remembered that as such they are visited 
not only by students but by people with 
different backgrounds who, if a museum 
is near enough and easy to reach, may come 
to it, even with httle time to spare, in search 
of instructive recreation. 

Though there is still a prejudice against 
the building of museums in parks or 
gardens — on the plea that this makes them 
more difficult to reach and disturbs the 
tranquillity of such places — these are 
becoming very popular as the sites of new 
museums. They offer considerable advan- 
tages — a wider choice of detached positions, 
thus reducing the risk of fire; a relative 
degree of protection from dust, noise, 
vibrations, exhaust gases from motor 
engines or factories, smoke from the 
chimneys of houses and from municipal 
heating plants,^the sulphur content of which 
is always harmful to works of art. 

A belt of trees -surrounding the museum 
building serves as an effective natural filter 
for dust, and for the chemical dischargees 
that pollute the air of* a modern industrial 
town; It also helps to stabilize the humidity 
of the atmosphere, to which paintings and 
period furniture are often sensitive, It is 
said that large trees, if unduly close to the 
building, cut off or deflect the light and 
thus diminish or alter its effect on colour; 
but this disadvantage would appear to be 
unimportant, or in any case easy to over- 
conie. 




The surrounding land may offer space 
for an annex, built at a suitable distance 
from the museum itself, to house various 
equipment and services (heating and elec- 
tricity, repair shop, garage, etc.), or the 
stores required for them (wood, textile 
materials, fuel oils, etc.), which it would be 
unsafe or, for some reason, inconvenient 
to stock in the main building. 

Moreover^ space will always be available 
— at least in theory — for future expansion, 
cither by enlargement of the original build- 
ing or by the^^nstruction or connected 
annexes; this is ^particularly important if 
the first projccihSs to be restricted in scale 
for reasons^ which, though unavoidable, 
arc likely to be transitory. 

The beauty of a museum is considerably 
enhlbiced if it is surrounded by a garden 
which, if the local clinute is propitious, can 
be used to advantage for the display of 
certain types of exhibit, such as ancient or 
modern sculpture, archaeological, or archi- 
tectural fragments, etc. ' 

Part of the surrounding grounds may 
also provide space for a car park. 

The planning of a museum is an outstand- 
ing example of the neec* not only for 
preliminary and speafic agreements but 
tor dose and uninterrupted collaboration 
between the architect and his employer. 

There is no such thing as a museum 
planned in the abs tracts suitable for all cases 
and circumstances. On the contrary, every 
case has its own conditions, requirements, 
characteristics, purposes and problems, the 
assessment of which is primarily the task 
of the museum director. It is for him to 
provide the architect with an exact descrip- 
tion of the result to be aimed at and of the 
preliminary steps to be ^ken, and he must 
DC prepared to share in every successive 
phase of the work — failing which the 
finished building may fall snort in some 
respects of the many and complex techmcal 
ana functional demands which a modern 
museum must satisfy.' 

Another point to be considered is whether 
the new buUding is to house an entirely new 
museum (whose contents have yet to be 
assembled) or to afford a permanent home 
for an existing collection. In the first case 
we have the advantagcof a free approach to 
the problem and can decide on an ideal 
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form for the museum; but with the atten- 
dant drawback of beginning our work in 
the abstract, on the basis of entirely vague 
and theoretical assumptions which future 
developments will probably not confirm. In 
the second case we must take care not to go 
the opposite extreme by designing a build- 
ing too precisely adapted to the quality and 
quantity of the works or collections which 
form the nucleus of the museum; future 
needs and possibilities of development 
should always be foreseen and provision 
made for them. 

All this is part of the director's responsi- 
bility. 

Due regard should also be givf n to the 
special character of the new museum — the 
quality it already possesses and by which 
it is in future to be distinguished— in rela- 
tion to its collections. This may, of course, 
be of several kinds (artistic, archaeological, 
technical, scientific, etc.) and respond to 
various needs (cultural, general or local 
permanence or interchangeability, uniform- 
ity of the exhibits or group display, etc.) 

Naturally, every type of collection, every 
kind of material, every situation has its own 
general and individual requirements which 
will considerably influence the structure of 
the building and the form and size of the 
exhibition rooms and related services. It is 
no usQ attempting to present a series of 
archaeological or ethnographical exhibits, 
whose interest is chiefly documentary, in 
the space and surroundings that would be 
appropriate to a collection of works of art, 
paintings or sculpture of great aesthetic 
importance, or to apply the same standards 
to a museum arranged chronologically and 
one whose exhibits are classified in artistic 
or saentific categories, nor is it possible to 
display a collection of small works of art, 
sucn as jewellery, small bronzes, medallions, 
miniatures, etc., in rooms of the size needed 
for large objects of less meticulous work 
manship, which' require to be seen as a 
whole and from a certain distance. 

Even a picture gallery cannot be designed 
in such a way as to ser\'e equally well for 
the exhibition of old pictures and modern 
ones, for, apart from tne fact that aesthetic 
considerations recommend different settings 
for the two groups, it is obvious that a 
gallery of old painungs is comparatively 
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'stabili2cd', whereas the appearance of a 
modern gallery is to some extent 'transi- 
tory', owing to the greater ease and fre- 
quency with which additions, changes and 
rearrangements can be made. In the latter 
case, therefore, not only the architectural 
features of the building but also its actual 
construction must be planned with a view 
to facllitatmg the rapid displacement and 
change-over of exhibits. The transport of 
heavy statues, the adaptation of space and 
the use of the sources of light in the way 
and on the scale most appropriate for 
particular works of art, should be taken 
into account as well as the possibility either 
of grouping or of displaying them singly, 
according to the importance and emphasis 
to be attributed to tnem. 

A museum must be planned not only in 
relation to its purpose and to the quality 
and tj-pe of its exhitits, but also with regard 
to certain economic and social consideraT 
tions. For instance, if it is to be the only 
institution in the tov^n which is suitable 
for a number of cultural purposes (theatrical 
performances, lectures, concerts, exhibi- 
tions, meetings, courses of instruction, etc.) 
it may be desirable to take account in the 
initial calculations of the financial resources 
on which it will be able to rely, the nature 
of the local population, the trend of develop- 
ment of tnat population as revealed by 
statistics, and the proportion of the popu- 
lation which is interested in each of the 
museum*s activities. 

In fact, the word 'museum' covers a wide 
range of possibilities, and the architect 
commissioned to design one must make 
clear- to himself first of all — not only; the 
specific character of the museum he is to 
build, but the potential subsidiary develop* 
ments and related purposes which can be 
sensed and foreseen in addition to the 
dominant theme. 

The future ma) see substantial changes 
in out present conception of museums. If 
the architect who designs one allows in his 
plan for easy adaptation to new fashions, 
new developments, new practical and 
aesthetic possibilities, hiS work v^ill be all 
the soundfer and more enduring. A museum 
is not like an exhibition, to be broken up 
after ^ short time and brought together 
later in an entirely different form. There 



should be nothing 'ephemeral' in its charac- 
ter or appearance, even wherr the possibility 
of changes or tenr.porary arrangements 
is to be contemplated. 

These considerations should be borne in 
mind when the arclitectural plans for the* 
building are drawn up. f 
According to a prejudice which, though 
gradually dying, is still fairly common, a 
museum building should be imposing in 
appearance, solemn and monumental. The 
worst of it is that this effect is often sought 
through the adoption of an archaic style 
of arcnitecture. .We are all acquainted with 
deplorable instances of new buildings 
constructed in imitation of the antique, 
they produce a marked!) a nti -historical 
impression, just because they were inspired 
by a false view of history. Another out- 
moded prejudice is that which demands a 
'classical' setting for ancient works of art, 
as though their venerable dignity would 
suffer and their aesthetic value be diminished 
if they were placed in modern surroundings. 

But though the style of the building 
should be frankly contemporary and 
overned by the creative imagination of its 
esigner, architectural interest must not be 
an end in itself, but should be subordinated 
to the purpose in view. In other words we 
must not aevote out entire effort to design- 
ing rooms which will be architecturally 
pleasing, it is at least equally important 
that attention be concentrated on the works 
exhibited, that their mise en valeur be, ensured 
and their predominance established. A 
museum in which the works of art were 
relegated to the background and used 
to 'complete' a pretentious architectural 
scheme, could not be regarded as success- 
ful, but neither could a museum which 
went to the other extreme, where the 
construction was subordinated to cold, 
mechanically functional considerations so \ 
that no spatial relationship could be created 
between the works of art and other exhibits 
— a museum with a completely impersonal 
atmosphere. 

The ideal would seem to lie somewhere 
between these two extremes — the aim being 
to allow for that sense of proportion which 
should always be in evidence wKen a 
museum is planned, to ensure that the 
visitor will find there the friendly, wclcom- 



ing itmosphcrc, the attractive and conve- 
nient features that he enjoys in his own 
house. 

It is the difficult but essential tapk of the 
architect, no less than of the director of a 
museum, to brin^ the place into conformity 
with the mentahty and customs of every 
citizen of whatever rank and standard of 
education. Much will depend on thc^ level 
of taste of both men, on their human quali- 
ties of sympathy and sensibility, which must 
go hind in hand with their Dtofessional 
abilities and which cannot be prompted or 
taught. 



PLANS FOR SMALL MUSEUMS 

The foregoing remarks apply to every new 
museum, whatever its size. We shall now 
consider more particularly the principjles 
and characteristics on which the' planning 
and construction of small museums should 
be based. 

By 'small ipuseums' we understand any 
institution whose programme, and fina ;ces 
are restricted so that, ajt least at its incep- 
tion, the premises built (or it will be of 
limited size, in nlost cases only one storey 

It is not so easy to determine precisely 
within what limits the idea of the 'little 
museum' is to be confined; for while it may, 
\ at its smallest, consist of one room, it may 
\on thtti other hand be of an appreciable 
extent, though still too small to be properly 
described as a medium*sized or large 
museum. 

For the present purpose it mav be 
assumed that the 'small museum* wiU not 
consist of more than lo to 12 medium- 
sized exhibition rooms (5^7 square metres) 
in addition to its other services. 

A new museum, even on this small ^cale, 
cannot function efficiently unless it respects 
the general principles of museography aqd 
the special possibilities for applying them 
which are provided by the particular cir- 
cumstances governing its construction. 

There are certain museographical consi- 
derations which must have a decisive in- 
fluence on the structure of the building, for 
instance, on the arrangement of the rooms 
or the type of roof chosen, and which 



are therefore of technical importance in the 
construction. 

Consequently, the successful planning of 
museum entails the well-considered choice 
and unerring application of these deciding 
principles, whose chief theoretical and 
practical aspects I shall now briefly describe. 

Natural lighting. This is one of the subjects 
most keenly discussed by museum authori- 
ties, and IS, indeed, of outstanding im- 
portance. It was believed at one time that 
electric light, being easy to switch on, 
adaptable and unvarying in its effects and 
able to give full value to arcriitectural 
features, might provide not merely 
an alternative to tne use ^f daylight in 
mus^ms, but a substitute for it. But 
experience has forced uj> to recognize that 
—Especially where running expenses have 
to be considered — daylight is still the b.est 
means of lighting a museum, despite the 
variations and difficulties which charac- 
terize it at different seasons and in different 
places. The building should therefore be 
so planned as to make tiie best use of this 
source of light, even if certain other 
structural features have to be sacrificed as 
a result. 

Da^'ligTit may come from above or from 
the side. In the former case suitable sky- 
lights will be provided in the ceilings of the 
cSbibition rooms. In th«^ latter case, one or 
more walls will be pierced by windows, the 
height and width ot which must be decided 
according to individual requirements (see 
Figs, la-y, z and la-^d). 

Lighting from above. This type of ligh ung, 
sometin^ called overhead ligntiii^ (I dislike 
this term, which seems too restricuve, ignor- 
ing the possibility of directing the light ^ 
from above at any 4csirable angle) has long 
be«!n favoured by the desi]gners of museums, 
fc, it presents certain obvious advantages. 
I. A freer and steadier supply of light, less 
liable to be affected by the different 
aspects of the various rooms in the 
building and by any lateral obstacles 
(other buildings, trees, etc.) which might 
tend, by causing refraction or by casting 
.shadows, to alter the quantity or quality 
of the light i > self, 
a. The possibilit) of regulating the amount 
of light cast on the pictures or other 



Fig. 2. The MuMtim of San Mateo, at Pua, is 
install^ in the buildings of an old Benedictine 
conTcnt. The content also includes a cloister, a 
secondary court and garden. The premises htve 
been restored and the ouin buildings have been 
joined together to house the collections of the 
museum. 

The system adopted to use b'ght from the sky is 
a particularly interesting one vhxch could be appL'ed 
to advantage in other installations of exhibition 
hajls in old buildings. 

This system consists of a series of ghss panels set 
into the ceiling to form an unbroken luminous band 
about sixty centimetres wide around the vrhole 
ceiling about, seventy centimetres in from the walls. 
The panels are of frosted plate glass, and above 
them is placed an outer band of gUss panels built 
into the roof. 

This type of natural lighting has many advantages, 
particularly with regard to the intensity and the 
dlHusion of the b'ght which remains unchanged in 
quality and can be easily regulated by means of 
shutters, etc installed in the space between the 
two sheets of glass. This space can also be used for 
artiAcial bghting and ventilation systems, i — Outer 
glass panel, a— Inner glass panel. 3 — Celling. 
4 — ^Ventilation. 




exhibits and of securing full and uniform 
b'ghting, giving good visibility with a 
minimum of reflection or distortion. 

3. The saving of wall-space, which thus 
remains available for exhibits. 

4. The maximum latitude in planning space 
iPtside the building, which can be aivided 
without requiring courtyards or light 3. 
shafts. 

5. The faciliution of security measures, 
owing to fewer openings in the outside 
walls. 

Compared with these advantages the draw 4. 
backs seem trifling, and can in any case bft>^.^ 
reduced or overcome by suitable technical 
and structural measures, they are: 

1. The excess of radiating light, or of 
diffused light interspersed with irregular 
rays. 

2. The disadvanUges inseparable from any 
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svstem of skybghts (increased weight of 
the roof or ceiUng supports, liabiuty to 
become coated with dirt, risk of panes 
Semg broken; danger of rain-water 
inflltiation ; condensation of moisture; 
admission of sun-rays, irradiation and 
dispersion of heat, etc.). 
The monotony of the lighting, and 
oppressive claustrophobic eflfect pro- 
duced on visitors called upon to walk 
through a long succession <^i^rooms ht 
from above. 

The greater complexity of the archi- 
tectural and technical problems to be 
solved in providing a roof which, while 
adapted to this form of lighting, wiU 
eflcctivcly serve its various purposes 
(problems relating to weather-proof 
qualities, heating, maintenance, cleaning, 
security, etc.). 

OA. 
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Fig. 3. ftfj Plsui. I— Prints. 2— Sculpture. 3— Paint- 
ings. 4— Patio. 

The Swiss pavillion at the Bichnalc of Venice was 
built during 1951-52. It consists of a large hall 
(11 m,X 18 m.) which was designed for paintings, 
a small gallery for prints and a court with an over- 
hit^'ging roof, completely open on to a patio, for 
Sculpture. This arrangement mults in a continuity 
of interior and exterior spaccs--a particulariy 
important consideration in a pavillion of limited 
dimensions. , \. ' 

The hall for {Jaintings is lit from the ceiung by 
dercstory-typc windows. An awning of white doth 
forms the ceiling and covers the entire hall thus 
ensuring an even diffusion of light. 

Lateral lighting is used in the small print gallery, 
thfc displays being so arranged as to avoid light 
reflections on the glass. . 

(b) Longitudinal section. v 

(c) Cross section of the sheltered court for sculp- 
ture. 

(J) Cross section showing the dercstory windows. 
I — Openings for ventilation. 2— Awning, j — Air 
inlets. 4— Patio. 
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Lateral ligfittng. This is provided either by 
ordiitary windows of various shapes and 
sizes, placed at suitable intervals in the 
walls, or by continuous openings;, both 
windows and openings may be placed 
either at a level at which people can see out 
of them, or in the upper part of the wall 
(see Figs. 4a - , , 

The solution adopted will be determined 
by the* type of museum and the nature of its 
exhibits, as the advantages and disadvan- 
tages vary from one to another. 

Windows at the usual level, whether 
separate or continuous, have one serious 
drawback, in that the wall in which they 
are placed is rendered useless and the 
opposite wall practically useless, because 
showcases, paintings and any other object 
with a smooth reflecting surface, if placed 
against the wall facing the source of light, 
will inevitably cause an interplay of reflec- 
tions which impedes visibility. These win- 
dows will, however, shed full and agreeable 
light on exhibits placed against the other 
walls and in the centre or the room at a 
correct angle to the source of light. 

Advocates of lateral lighting point out 
that this is particularly successfuli n bri ngi ng,_ 
out the plastic and luminous qualities of 
paintings and sculpture created in past 
centuries, when artists usually worked by 
such light. 

All this must be considered in conjunc- 
tion with the proper use of the floor-space, 
the shape, arrangement and sequente of the 
c liferent rooms, their size and depth in 
relation to tfie outer walls — the aim being 
to make the most of the sources of light and 
to obtain the greatest possible uniformity 
of lighting throughout each room. 

A definite practical advantage is, hovi 
ever, that' of rendering possible the utmost 
simplicity and economy in the style of 
building, permitting the adoption of the 
ordinary, non-transparent roofing (flat or 
sloped) customary in the district, and pro- 
viding, thanks, to the side windows, a con- 
venient and, simple method of regulating 
ventilation and temperature in museums 
which cannot afford expensive air-condi- 
tioning apparatus. 

Another advantage of windows placed 
at the ordinary level is that some ot them 
can be fitted with transparent glass, allow- 
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Fig. 4. Boston Fine Arts Museum, (a) Polygonal 
halls showing dilTerent arrangements of wall space 
for displays in relation to the windows, (b) Recessed 
window and position of doors. 




Fig. 5. Mus^ dcs Colonies, Paris. Lighting of a 
gallery wjth blind walls, by a scries of skylighta 
with vertical windows, awnings arc placed beneath 
each skylight. 
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Fig. 6. Mutcum of Modem Art, ^^ikn• {a) Ground floor plan. A— Entrance. B--aoakroora. C— 
Exhibition halL D— Sculpture gallery. E— Storage cabinet*. F— Movable partitions, (b) First floor 
plan. A— Upper Gallery. B— Storage of prints and drawings. C— Exhibition hall. D— Exhibition of 
prints and drawings. E— Storage cabinets. F — Mov^le partitions. 



ing pleasant views of the countryside, 
gardens or architecturally interesting court- 
yards. This provides a diversion, /csfing 
the visitor's eyes and refreshing his mino. 

For this purpose it may be wise, even 
where overnead ^lighting is adopted, to 
arrange a few lateral openings for the 
passing visitor. 

Highi-placed windows, especially if they 
occupy more than one wall, provide more 
hght, more closely resembhng that supplied 



by skylights, and leave all four walls free 
for exhibits, but as they must be placed at a 
considerable height, it visitors arc not to 
be dazzled, the rooms must be compara- 
tively large and the ceilings lofty. This 
means that considerable stretches of wall 
will be left blank, and building expenses 
will increase owing to the larger size of the 
rooms (see Fig. 5). 

The tendency nowadays is to abandon 
uniform lighting in favour of light con- 
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Fig. 7. In 1942^ Mic» vtn dcr Rohc devotc3 a great 
deal of attention to the theoretical design of a 
museum for a small pty to provide a setting for 
Picasso^t painting Gutmica, The building is designed 
to be as fleiible as possible, consisting simply of a 
floor tUb» columns^ roof plate» £ree-ftanding 
partitions and exterior walls of glass. 

The relative 'absence of architecture* intensifies 
the individuality of each work of art and at the same 
tirzM incorporates it into the.entite design. 

One of the museiim's original features is the 
auditorium which consists of free-standing parti- 
tions and an acoustical dropped ceiling. 

'Two openings in the roof^plate (3 and 7) admit 
light into an inner court (7} and into an open 
passage (5). Outer walls (4) and those of the ymtz 
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court are of gbss. On the exterior, free-standing 
walls of stone would define outer courts (i; and 
terraces (10;. OfHces (2) and wardrobes wodd be 
free-standing. A shaUow recessed area (5) is pro- 
vided» around the edge of which small groups 
could sit for informal discussions. The auditorium 
(8) is defined by free-standing walls providing 
facilities for lectures, concerts and intimate formal 
discussions. The form of these walls and the shell 
hung above the stage would be dictated by the 
acoustics. The floor of the auditorium is ttocucd 
in steps of sesit height, using each step as a con- 
tinuous bench. Number (6) is the print department 
and a space for special ^chibits. Number (9) is a 
pool* (From Mltj pan dtr Rehi^ by P. C Johnson, 
Museum of Modem Art, New York, 1947.) 
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ccntrated on the walls and on individual 
cxhibus oi groups of exhibits, which are 
thus rendered more conspicuous and more 
hkely to attract the visitor's attention. 
Consequently, instead of lighting the whole 
room It is found preferaole to light the 
showcases from within, either by artificial 
lighung or by backing them with frosted 
g&ss which admits daylight from outside. 

This IS a possibility wnich the architect 
of a small museum can bear m mind, making 
use of it in special cases and for objects 
(glass, ceramics, enamels, etc.) who^e effect 
can be heightened ^vby such lighting. But it 
entails special structural features which may 
complicate the general budget. 

Moreover, if the lighting system is too 
rigid, too definitely planned to suit a parti- 
cular setting and tp establish certain rela- 
tionships between that setting and the 
exhibits. It will form an impediment by 
imposing a certain stability, tending to 
reduce tneonuseum to the static condition 
from which modern institutions are striving 
to emerge — the present-day idea being that 
a museum should make a lively, dynamic 
impression. 

it therefore seems preferable, especially 
in small museums, to choose an interme- 
diate system which can be adapted to varjr- 
mg needs and necessary changes, even if it 
thus becomes more difficult to achieve ideal' 
results. 

Vttli^atton and dwtnun ij' space. In designing 
a museum the architect will also be de- 
cisively influenced by the wayinwhJch it is 
intended to uuhzc and divide the space to 
be devoted to the displays. This, too, is 
of course closely connected with the ques- 
tion of lighung, which we have already 
discussed. 

The modern tendency is to create large 
unbroken spaces, which can then be divided 
up by movable partitions or light-weight 
structures, to be grouped or displaced as 
required (see Figs. (w-6i^and 7). 

The tradiuonal system is the contrary 
one of dividing the space, by means of 
permanent walls. Into rooms of various 
sizes, which may be either communicating 
or independent (cjynnected, in the latter 
case, by passages or side galleries) (see 
Figs. %a " 8<r). 



A small museum may do well to adopt 
an intermediate system with a succession 
of average-sized rooms (for the display of 
permanent collections whose contents will 
not change, such as those received through 
bequests, donations, etc.) and one or more 
large rooms which can be variously divided 
up when required by movable partitions or 
light structures. 

The structure of the building, and with it^ 
the interior and exterior technical features, 
will'vary according to the purpose for 
which it is intended. Reauirements and P 
costs will be different in each separate case, 
for it is evident that the larger the surface;, 
to be roofed in one span without interme- 
diate supports, the greater the technical 
problem and the cost of the roof. Further- 
more, the architect's calculations for the 
various features of a co-ordinated project 
(plan, circulation, lighting, etc.) will not be 
the same if the project relates to rigid con- 
struction subdivided by permanent walls, 
or to flexible construction, adjusted to the 
changes periodically effected in the museum. 

Museum services. Before considering the 
planning of the museum it is essential to 
determine the size and location of the 
various services. In other words, we must 
decide how much space can and should be 
allocated for subsidiary activities, or for 
those necessary to the functioning of the 
museum in its relationship wi^ the public 
(offices, rooms for meetings and lectures, 
ubrary, documentation service) on the same 
floor as the exhibition rooms, and which 
services and technical plant (heating and 
electrical apparatus, storerooms, worltshops, 
garage, etc.) can be housed in the basement 
or, impossible, in special out-lying buildings 
10 be built as annexes, at a convenient dis- 
tance from the main building. 

It should be remembered that the usual 
custom is to set aside for these purposes an 
area which may be as much as 50 per cent 
of the total space available. In small 
museums this proportion may be reduced. 
But the fact remains that two conflicting 
needs have to be reconciled: on the one 
hand there must be easy communication 
between the public rooms and fhe museum 
services, since this makes for sn.ooth rela- 
tions between visitors and staff; on the other 
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Fig. 8 (a, >, e, J). Floor plans for the location of doors in relation to the use of space. (») i — Traditional 
location of doors. i-8— Secondary doors. 9-15 —Polygonal enclosures. 16— Floor plan of the Princeton 
University Miiseum (left— ground floor; right— first floor). 
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hand it must be possible to separate these 
two sections, so thut they can function 
indetjendently at any ume. This is necessary 
chiefly to safeguard the collections at times 
when the building is closed to the public 
while the curators or office staff are still at 
work and the hbrary and lecture hall in use. 



Planning 

It IS hardly necessary to explain, before em- 
barking upon a discussion of the different 
questions that may arise when a small 
museum is being planned and built, that my 
aim is merely to put forward certain sug- 
gestions to serve as practical pointers, based 
on experience of^.the subject, with no in- 
tention of trespassing upon the domains of 
the various tecnmcal authorities who must 
inevitably be consulted. 

The exterior, A museum which is to be built 
in an isolated spot or reserved sface fpark, 
garden, etc.) needs to be surroun,ied by an 
enclosure, especially if the site forms part 
of an extensive area. For the visitor, this 
enclosure will provide a foretaste of the 
museum's architecture, and thus must not 
constitute a 'psychological barrier', though 
the fundamental aim of security, which it 
has to serve, must not be sacrificed. 

If, on the contrary, the museum is to 
overlook a public street, it will always be 
advisable: (a) to separate it from the stream 
of traffic by a belt of trees or even by 
flowerbeds; (b) to set back the entrance in 
a quiet corner: (c) to allow space for a 
public car park. 

The architect should think of the building 
he has been asked to design as an organism 
capable of growing, and therefore provide 
from the outsev for suitable possibilities of 
expansion, so that when the time comes for 
this it will not require far-reaching .and 
costly alterations. He should regard the 
portion to be built as the nucleus of a cell, 
capable of muluplying itself or at least of 
joining up, according to plan, with future 
enlargements. 

Where space permits, it is best to allow 
for horizontal expansion, as this, though 
more expensive, has the twofold advantage 
of enabhng all the display rooms to be kept 



on one level and of leaving the roof free 
for overhead lighting. 

Renouncing all pretensions to a monu- 
mental style, the outward appearance of the 
building — especially if overhead lighting is 
adopted, so that there are no windo\ys to 
break the surface — should be distinguished 
by a simple balance of line and proportion 
and by its functional character. 

Arrangement, Any general plan of construc- 
tion which entails an apportionment of 
premises is closely bound up with the pur- 
pose of the museum and the nature, quality 
and principal components of its collections. 
Eacl^ type of museum has different require- 
ment?, which may be met by various archi- 
tectural methods. 

It is difficuh to give any exact classifica- 
tion of the different types of collections,, 
but we can offer a very brief one, if only 
to indicate the wide range of demands the 
designer of a museum may be called upon 
to meet: ' 

I. Museums of art and archaeology. The 
size of the rooms and height of the 
ceilings will be determined by the nature 
and dimensions of the works to be 
exhibited. It is not difficult to calculate 
a practical minimum cajjab^e either of 
accommodating old paintings, which 
are "usually large, or Medium-sized 
modern canvases; a suitable room might 
measure about 16X23 feet, with wall 
accommodation to a height of about 
14 feet. In the case of furniture, or of 
examples of decorative art fmetai, glass, 
ceramics, textiles, etc.) to be displayed 
in showcases, the ceiling need not be 
as high. If pictures and sculpture are to 
be shown separately, their settings must 
be different trom the point of view of 
space an3 lighting. For silver, jewellery 
or precious objects it may be better' to 
use showcases set in the walls — which 
can thus be eauipped* with locking 
devices and anti-burglar safeguards-— lit 
from within, the rooms being left in 
semi-darkness. Rooms lit by artificial 
means rather than by sunb'gnt arc best 
for drawings, engravings, watercolours 
and textiles. Such rooms may be long 
and narrow rather than square — rather 
like corridors or galleries— as the visitor 



has no need to stand back in order to 
look at the exhibits, which will be 
arranged in showcases against the longest 
walls (see Figs. ^^jS^ and 9^). 
Historical or archival museums. These 
need less space for the showcases in 
which their exhibits are placed, and 
comparatively large and numerous store- 
rooms for the documents kept in reserve. 
Relics and papers are best shown in 
rooms equipped with suitable protective 
devices ana artificially lightea, though 
some use may also be made of indirect 
natural light. 

Ethnographic and folk museums. The 
exhibits arc usually displayed in show- 
ca^es^ They arc often large and cumber- 
some, reauiring a good deal of space. 
ConsidcraDle space is also needed for re- 
producing typical surroundings, if this 
IS done with genuine pieces and proper- 
ties or full-sized rephcas. Strong artifi- 
cial lighting is generally used as being 
more effective than daylight (see Fig. 10). 
Museums of physical and natural 
sdences, technological or educational 
museums. Owing to the great variety of 





Fig. 9. WaUraf Richartz Museum, G>logne. 

(a) Cross section of the exhibition halls. 

(b) Ground floor plan. A — Entrance hall. B — 
Exhibition haU..C — Work rooms. D — Library. 
E — Reading room. F — Administrauve offices. 

(() First floor plan. A — Administrative offices. 
B— Exhibition hails. 



Fig. 10. Ethnographical Museum, Hamburg. Plan 
for the locaaon of czhibiaon- cases. 



Collections involved, their division into 
sections and the necessary scientific 
cataloguing, these museums differ in 
buc and in architectural and functional 
characteristics. Where the exhibits are 
arranged in series (minerals, insects, 
fossils, dried plants, etcr), medium-sized' 
rooms may suffice, whereas reconstruc- 
tions and built-up displays of animals or 
plants demand considerable space and 
special technical features (for instance, 
means of keeping the special materials 
and preparations in good condition, 
unaffected by the atmosphere, or equip- 
ment fur maintaining aquaria, permanent 
film displays, etc.). This type of museum 
needs laboratories for tne preparation 
and upkeep of certain exhibits (stuffing, 
drying, disinfecting, etc.). 
It thus rests with the architect to decide, 
for each of these types of museum, what 
arrangement will best satisfy the particular 
conditions, purposes ana requirements 
involved. 

' "(There can never be any objection to 
adopting the modern principle of a building 
so constructed that its interior can be 
adapted, divided and altered to meet the 
varjmg demands of successive exhibitions. 
If tins is done, the most important thing is 
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N^at the construction shall be 'flexible', 
that IS, capable of adaptation to the different 
features it must simultaneously or succes- 
sively contain, while preserving unchanged 
its general framework— entrances arid exits, 
lighting system, general services and tech- 
nical installation. This principle is particu- 
larly valuable in small museums ana in any 
others which must allow for enlargements 
not always foreseeable -at the outset. 

The internal arrangement of the available 
spgce, the distribution and style of the 
galleries can then be cither temporary or 
comparatively permanent. In the former 
case, use will be made of movable parti- 
tions, panels of light-weight material (ply- 
wood or thin metal frames covered with 
cloth, etc.) fitted into special supports or 
into holes or grooves suitably placed in the 
floor; these can either be separate or 
arranged in groups held together by bolts - 
or hinges. 

This system is very practical for small 
museums which intend to follow a definite 
cultural programme including successive 
loan exhibitions of works of art, and arc 
therefore obliged to make frequent changes, 
dictated by circumstances, in the size and 
appearance of their galleries. It has, how- 
ever, the drawbacks that all the interior 
structure is independent^ of ^the outer walls 
of the building and made of comparatively 
fragile materials which are expensive to 
keep in repair; moreover the place never 
looKS settled, but rather mechanical and 
disjointed— an effect which is displeasing to 
the eyfc unless the architect designs the 
component parts with great taste. 

Other objections to this method include 
the difficulty of preparing new catalogues 
and guides to keep pace with the changes, 
and of overcoming the conservatism of a 
great proportion of the public; and, above 
all, the consequent impossibilit3r of arrang- 
ing circulation within the building, and 
other matters affecting the division or space 
on a permanent basis.^ These things have 
to be left tb the organizers of each succes- 
sive exhibition, and therefore cannot be 
included in the architect's original plan. 

If, on the other hand, the interior space 
is to be divided up in a more or less per- 
manent manner, the c][uestion of 'flexibilitv' 
being set aside until the comparatively 



distant time when the original plan of the 
museum comes to be radically altered, then 
the dividing walls can be really *built' to 
last, even if light-weight materials arc 
' employed. For their role will be reduced to 
proviaing a background for^orks of art, 
for showcases, or for any exhloits hung on 
them, and to supporting their share of 
whatever type of roof or ceiling is chosen. 

In this case the interior arrangement will 
be very similar to, if not identical with, 
that ot a museum of the traditional type, 
planned as a complete building with all its 
sections permanently fixed ancfthe size and 
shape of its rooms settled once and for all. 

In this kind of structure it is more than 
ever necessary to plan with a >view to 
enabling the public to circulatey and to 
arranging the collections and scirvices in 
the most rational and functional manner 
, possible. 

The question of circqlation must be 
studied attentively, so that the arrangement 
and the itinerary will be clear not only to 
anyone looking at the ground plan ot the 
museum, but also to anyone walking 
through the rooms. It should be planned 
to fit the logical order of the exhibition, 
whether that order is governed by qhro- 
nologv, by the nature of the material dis- 
placed, or as in a scientific museum, aims 
at providing a connected sequence of 
practical information. 

Though a compulsory, one-way route 
may not be entirely desirable in a large 
museum, it is satisfactory and one might 
say logical in a small one, as it saves space 
and facilitates supervision. Visitors should 
not have to turn back and return through 
rooms they have already seen, in order to 
reach the exit. They should, however, be 
able to turn off on their way round if they 
wish to cut short their visit or confine it to 
certain things that particularly interest them. 

So, even if a museum is to show a series 
of selected works of the first quality, we 
should consider the possibility ot arranging 
them in proximity to one another in such a 
way that they can be seen without the 
necessity of traversing the entire building. 
For example, in a succession of *rooms sur- 
rounding an inner courtyard (see Fig. ii). 

Care should always be taken, however, 
to avoid' the confusion of too many adjacent 
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Fig. II. Suggested floor pbn for a small museum. 



doors, or of rooms ranging parallel to one 
another; visitors must not be made to feel 
that they are in a maze where they can easily 
lose«their way. 

If the designer's preference or the 
demands of space result in a scries of rooms 
all set along the .same axis, it may be desir- 
able to connect them by a corridor. But 
this should not be the only means of access 
to the rooms, for if the visitor is forced to 
return to it each time, his fatigue and 
bewilderment will hz much increased. 

Enirarttc However many outside doors may 
be found necessary for the various museum 
services (but these should be as few as 
possible, to facilitate supervision and= secu- 
rity measures), there must be only one 
public entrance, placed quite separately 
trom the others. This should leaci into a 
vestibule where certain essential services 
will be located — sale of tickets, information 
service, and sale of catalogues and post- 
cards. .In a small museum one person will 
of course be responsible for all this, and 
the necessary installation must.be carefully 
planned to ensure the most practical form 
and arrangement. The official in charge 
should not be confined to a booth bchiixd 
a window, but should be able to move i6i 




about freely and Iea\e his pusition vihen 
circumstances require. 

In a little museum it would be particu- 
larly unsuitable tu design the entrance hall 
un a massive ur pumpuus^ scale, as was 
customary m the past, making it unneces- 
sarily lufty, and to decorate it in wuuld-bc 
monumental style, like the atrium of a clas- 
sical temple, ^^ith arches and pillars. Modern 
architects tend increasingly to reduce over- 
head space and give the greatest possible 
width and depth, producing a balanced 
effect of greater intimacy and attraction. 
It IS important for the entrance hi^ll to seem 
attractive even to the casual passer-by — who 
IS always a potential visitor to the museum. 
It should provide an easy introduction to 
the building, a point from which the indi- 
vidual visitor can find his way without 
difficulty and where large parties can be 
greeted and assembled. It must therefore 
be Uiik spacious, and provided with the 
strict niinimum of sturdily built furniture 
(une or Wo^^bles fur the sale of tickets, 
catalogues, etc., a cloakroom, a few benches 
or chairs, a nutice^oard, a general plan of 
the museum to guide visitors, a clock, and 

{)erhaps a pubLc telephone booth and a 
etter-Dox). It is not advisable to have only 
one dooi from here into the exhibition 
rooms, there should be two, an entrance 
and an exit, fat enough apa^t to prevent 
delay should there be a crowd but placed 
in such a way that both can be easily 
watched at the same time. 

In museums where arriving and depart- 
ing visitors are to be mechanically counted, 
an automatic turnstile should be Installed, 
serving both doors but placed at a sufficient 
distance from the main entrance and the 
UciicL-office. Another possible method is that 
of the photoelectric cell, but the objection 
to this IS that when 'Visitors arc crowding 
through the turnstile the record may not be 
accurate. In museums where admission is 
free, attendance can be computed for statis- 
tical purposes more simply by the custodian 
with a manual counter— which will avoid 
•auuipg an unnecessary compL cation to the 
fitting.* of the entrance hall. 

E>:hibttwn rooms — shape and requirements. 
A museum in which all the rooms are the 
same size becomes very ntonotonous. By 
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varying their dimensions and the relation 
between height and width — and also by 
using different colours for the walls and 
different kinds of flooring*— we provide a 
spontaneous and unconscious stimulus to 
attention (see Figs, iza- izj). 

Monotony also results when a number of 
rooms follow one another in a straight line. 
Even where this cannot be entirely avoided, ' 
the roo^is should be so constructed that the 
doors are not opposite one another, provid- 
ing a 'telescopic' view through tlie building. 
An uninterrupted prospect of the long 
route ahead is usually, fpund to ^have a 
depressing effect on visitors. / 

There are, however, undoubt^ advan- 
tages in being able to see Into several rooms 
at the same time, it is a help, for instance, 
in directing visitors, ana for security 
purposes. 

On the other hand, by varying the posi- 
tions of the doors we are also able to place 
the visitor, from the n;^n;cnt of his en- 
trance, at the point chosen by the organizer 
of the display as the best for conveying 
an immediate and striking impression of 
its general contents, or for giving a view of 
the most important piece in that particular 
room. In principle, the door snould be 
placed in such a way that a visitor coming 
through it will see the full Jtngth of the 
opposite wall. It is therefore not advisable 
for it to face a window, since the visitor 
will then be dazzled just as he comes in. 

With regard to the shape and size of the 
rooms, I have already pointed out that 
dimensions should be varied so as to stimu- 
late the attention of the public and should 
also be adapted to the size of the exhibits. 

I oujght perhaps to repeat here, for the 
sake of :larity, that the form and size of the 
rooms will also depend to some extent 
on the lighting system chosen. Overhead 
lighting allows greater diversity of shape 
(rectangular, por^gonal, circular, etc) be- 
cause the lighting can always be arranged 
un a scale to suit the room. Oblong rooms, 
divided by partitions to a certain height, 
but with one ceiling and sky light, should 
however be avoided; this system nas proved 
unsatisfactory both from the aesthetic and 
from the functional points of view. 

Tii\practice of rotipding off the comers 
of rectangular rooms is also g:!:-g out of 
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Fig.ii {a, b, e, i, tj). Different ways of dividing up 
cxbibhion s{>acc. • 



fashK>n, as it has been found that the advan- 
tage uf unbroken walls and the impression 
of better use of light in a more compact 
space are offset by tne resultant monotony, 
and that the general effect is not pleasmg 
to the eye. 

Lateral lightmg requires shallow rooms, 
their walls set at an oblique angle to the 
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source of light. But the larger the windows, 
the fnore difficult it becomes to prevent 
light from being reflected in the works 
placed against the opposite wall. It is 
undeniably difficult to give a pleasing 
appearance to these asymmetrical rooms; 
the taste of a fine architect is needed to give 
them character and harmony, either by 
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.".areful attention to spatial proportion or 
use of different colours for the walls 
and ceiling. 

Theoretically, the door between two 
Lterally lit rooms should be placed near 
the wall next to the windows, because 
otherwise the two walls meet in a dark 
Corner where nothing can be exhibited. 
But if the dayLght is admitted not through 
a vertical or comparatively narrow window, 
but through a 'ribbon' of glass running the 
whole length of the wall, the problem is 
not the ^ame. In this case the two end walls, 
n*eeting the outside wall from the normal 
direction, or at a slight angle, will be well. 
Lt throughout their length, the doprways 
can therefore be placed at the furthest 
extremities, thus adding to the effective 
depth of the room. 

One important fact should be remembered 
when the shape of the rooms is being 
decided. A square room, when it exceeds a 
certain size (about 23 feet square), has no 
advrantage over an oblong one,. either from 
the point of view of cost (roof span) or 
from that of the use of sp&ce in the satis- 
factory display of the exhibits., especially 
if they are paintings. 

It is sometimes found advisable to place 
a work of art of outstanding interest and 
exceptional value in a room by itself, to 
attract and concentrate the greatest possible 
attention. Such a room need be only large 
enough to accommodate a single work, 
but there must alwa)S be enough space for 
the public to circulate freely. Galleries 
intended for permanent exhibitions may, 
on the contrary, be of considerable size, 
though it IS never advisable for them to 
be more than atout^i feet wide, 12 to 
18 feet, high and 65 to 80 feet long. 

Construction and equipMcnt 

On the ba^is of the above considerations it 
should be possible to prepare a general 
plan or broad outline of the museum and 
proceed to carry it out, with the construc- 
tional details I shall now describe. 

The building, especially if it is being 
erected in the middle of a town, must be 
protected from vibration, damp rising from 
the ground, and the danger of nre spreading 



from neighbouring prer^ises. Special care 
must be given to laying^ firm foundations, 
using materials which arp waterproof and 
do not transmit vibratioi>s, and in^\ilating 
them, by a supporting wall if need be, from 
the subsoil of the surroutlding streets. 

An essential precaution Is to make a very 
accurate prior examination of the geological 
structure of the site, especially where the 
water table is encountered dose to the 
surface. ^ 

Reinforced concrete, now employed in 
an ever-increasing number of ways and in 
all parts of the world, offers e.xcellent results 
in museum-buildihg, 'and not only-in coun- 
tries which, like Greece, Japan and Sicily, 
are subject to earthquakes. It provides a 
simple means of insulating the museum 
from external vibrations, its greater strength 
enables the roof to be constructed in one 
piece with the rest of the building, and its 
use permits of large interior spaces which 
can oe divided up by partitions of light- 
weight material. 

It is not possible to recommend one 
method of construction or one material 
rather than another, eve^y country has its 
own traditions and possibilities. 

In the exhibition rooms and in all public 
parts of the building ^passages, stair- 
ways, etc.), floors and their supporting 
walls should be designed to carr) a weight 
of at Jeast half a ton per square yard, with 
a very wide margin of safety. Allowance 
must be made for the weight of the largest 
possible throng of visitors and for the 
assembly of a number of heavy objects in 
the individual rooms. 

As the museum adds to its contents, the 
director must be able to place statues, even 
heavy ones, in, the middle of the rooms 
without fear of damage to the floor. 

In selecting his materials tde architect 
must aim at reducing noise to a minimum, - 
whether it comes tzom outside or from 
other parts of the building. Reinforced 
concrete has been critici/.ed as a transmitter"^ 
of sound, but there are vifrious w-a\s of 
overcoming this, and full use should be 
made of them in the construction of a 
museum. The choice is wide, the walls can 
be Lned m the traditional manner with cork 
or coated with asbestoi., mica or wood- 
pulp, a more up to date method is to use 



plastics and synthetic resins together with 

Elass fibre ('glass wool*) compressed in 
lyers to a thickness at which sound waves 
are deadened and the conducuon of heat 
.prevented— chiefly by the air trapped in 
the kinks of the fibre. 

The rooms of a museum must be pro- 
tected not merely from noise, but from 
extremes of temperature and humidity. The 
building must be Insulated as completely as 
possible. It is advisable not only to isolate 
the outer walls adequately by the use of 
inert or cellular materials or by leaving 
spaces, but also to investigate the capacity 
of absorption of the structural matenals 
and wall surfaces used inside the rooms 
immediately behind the exhibits, these must 
be chosen with a view to ensuring that 
the temperature and humidity of the atmos- 
phere surrounding the objects exhibited are 
kept as constant as possible, since those 
objects often consist of particularly delicate 
materials, sensitive to external conditions. 
In special instances certain new building 
materials may be used, but the architect 
should remember that the museum has to 
last a long time and should therefore give 
preference to what has already^ been well 
tested. ^ 

Ceilings and roof. Rooms with lateral lighting 
may have ordinary ceilings (fiat, vaulted, 
smooth or with mouldings), all that is 
required beirTg a suitable refraction of 
diffused, colourless light, matters are much 
more complicated, however, when a room 
is lit from above. 

The light may penetrate into such a room 
either directly trom outside, or indirectly^ 
through a glass- panelled ceiling with sky- 
, lights above it. 1 J^"^^^ 

Light falling direaly from abovd, through 
skylights or windows which form a per- 
manent feature of the room, is in my 
opinion to be avoided, it is not possible, 
by this system, to control the angle of 
the light, which will change according to 
the time of day and the weather. 

Moreover, direct contact with the exterior 
has an immediate influence on the tem- 
perature, rendering it difficult to avoid 
extremes of heat and cold. These drawbacks 
are inherent in every system, even the best, 
which employs the 'shed* ty pe of roof, and 



in all those where the 'monitor* systemJs 
used (this consists of a group of vertical 
windows in a central, raised, section of the 
ceiling) , the greater facility of upkeep does' 
not compensate for the entirely unsatis- 
faaory practical and aesthetic effect. 

Anotner system to be avoided is that of 
the 'cement glass* skylight, where the glass 
plates are so thick that the light coming 
through is too^chM. 

The best method is a compromise in 
-,-hich the ceiling of the room consists 
completely or partly of glass while the roof 
above it is ot a type which shelters the 
building from atmospheric influences but 
allows the quantity and quality of light 
best suited to the n^useum to pass through 
suitable glazed openings (skylights). 

For the construction of this outer roof 
we should turn to the ordinary technical 
methods, which offer a wide choice of 
suitable frames, usually made of iron or 
reinforced concrete. 

There can be no hard-and-fast rule con- 
cerning the ratio between the transparent 
and the solid surface, for it varies from 
country to country, according to the 
average duration of daylight and the course 
of the seasons. Where the days arc more 
often long and the sky clear, the skylights 
Will naturally be comparatively small, 
whereas in regions where clouds, rain and 
fog prevail they must be as large as possible. 
The need to prevent loss of heat trom the 
xooms below must also be considered. By 
way of indication, however, one ii.ay sug 
gesl that the transparent surface should be 
about a third of the roof area. 

A recendy tested method of securing a 
constant amount of li^ht,. uhatever the 
weather, consists in having a larger trans- 
parent surface than this, and placing 
oencath the skylight some form of apparatus 
(Venetian blinds or metal shutters operated 
either electrically or by hand) which can be 
drawn right back or mo\ed slowly forward 
until the light is aini9St entirely shut out. 
This is also extremely useful in hot coun- 
tries to prevent the galleries from becoming 
over-heated. 

For the construc^on of the outer skylights 
it is now possible, to buy, and easy to fit, 
special metal frames which \ Jd and sur- 
round the panes of glass while allowmg for 



thc^cccsj>ary expansion, and ensure that 
wTiatev^r tlie weather there will be no 
infiltration of damp. 

Considerable use is made, for roofs of 
this kind, of a type of glass into v^'hich wire- 
netting IS mcorporated at the liquid stage, 
so that, should the glass be broken, the 
fragments arc prevented from falling and 
possibly- causing damage. 

Owing to Its particular structure, how- 
ever, this 'netted* glass has to be fairly thick, 
which Sometimes has the unfortunate effect 
uf giving the Lght a greenish tinge that 
undoubtedly detracts from the visual effect 
produced ty works of art — especially 
paintings — and also imparts an unpleasantly 
cold and glaucous appearance to their sur- 
roundings. 

These drawbacks are overcome if, instead 
of the netted glass, 'tempered plate glass* 
is used, for this, while it gives equally good 
^ if not better protection from the incle- 
mencies ot the weather, is as transparent 
and colourless as can be desired. 

All glass rpofs, particularly those of a 
museum, h.ive*to Be kept in regular and 
careful repair, along tne outside, and 
especially round the skylights, so there 
shuuld be permanent, suitably protected 
gancvtays for the convenience and safety 
of the workmen. 

The space mside, between the roof and 
the transparent ceding, should be equally* 
accessible, to facihtate security rhcasures, 
maintenance and cleaning of this area, all 
of which arc so essential to the smooth 
running of a museum. 

6ince, as I have already mentioned so 
often, one of the chief needs of a properly 
organized museum i:> good lighting, the 
form and construction of the ceilings 
through which light is to penetrate must 
receive thp most careful consideration. 

The glass ceiling (frosted ur opal glass) 
through which the light is diffused from 
the skylights above it, must be far enough 
bjrlow the latter for the light to spread 
recubrly. A distance of from i to lo feet 
will be enough, ii i? is greater, the light 
which filters through the panes tends to 
lose some of its infra-red ra^s and sheds an 
unpleasant greenish tint on the works 
exhibited— which should be prevented. 
The degree to which the daylight loses 



its Intensity on its way in from outside must ^ 
of course oe calculated, and the size of the 
outer skylights suitably proportioned to 
that of the transparent part of'the ceiling. 

This transparent portion may be either 
flat or sloping. If flat, it will be in one piece 
and, in a small room, placed in the middle 
of the ceiline. In larger rooms, to prevent 
the rays of light sh&ing in all direcdons 
with a dazzling effect]^ it will take the form 
of two ^ribbons' or bands, parallel to the 
walls and thus running between non-trans- 
parent strips of ceiling, one in the centre 
and one along either wall. The strips of 
solid ceiling along the sides cut out the 
excess of light which would otherwise give 
undue relief to the rough surfaces of the 
paindngs and their actual texture instead of 
enhancing their effect as works of art. The 
solid pordon in the centre serves to break 
the surface through which light penetrates 
and, by intensifying the effect of the band 
of light nearer to each wall, reduces the 
distortion resuldng from any reflecdons 
thrown on that wall by light from the strip 
on the opposite side of the ceiling. 

"This effect is strengthened if the strip of 
glass is dlted at a suitable angle towards 
the wall it is to light. This requires a slighdy 
more elaborate suppordng structure, but 
gives better results — which arc even more 
satisfactory if a row of parallel slatted 
shutters is fixed below the sloping window 
and dlted towards the middle ot the wall 
that is to be lit. The purpose of these 
reflectors, or shutters, is to guide and 
concentrate the flow of light on the walls 
where the exhibits are arranged, prevendng 
its dispersion and diffusion in the rest of the 
room, where It arnves only by reflecdon, 
so that this will be left more or less in 
shadow. Consequently, by direct and indi- 
rect means, the walls will receive a maximum 
of light and visitors, instead of being 
dazzled or flooded with light from over- 
head, as happen^ with ordinary skylights, 
will feel the psychological influence of a 
pleasant, restful atmosphere. 

The objection to these large expanses of 
glass, whether laid horizontally or at an 
angle in the ceilings for the diffusion of 
light, is that it is difficult to^ keep t^em 
clean and that they may easily be broken 
—with a possible risk ot injury to visitors. 



This can now be avoided by using, 
instead of glass, the modern plastics 
('plexiglass', ^perspex', etc., with a thick- 
ness of 2 to 3 millimetres); these materials 
are now being manufactured in every 
country, and are. highly transparent and 
hard wearing. Most of these plastics arc 
lighter than glass which simplifies the 
problem of the supporting framework; it 
will, however, be wiser for this to be of 
metal of a standard type, or of some light 
alloy, it will then last longer and not 
become warped. 

In ceilings of this type the main weight 
is constituted by the glass (or other trans- 
parent material) and its supporting frame- 
work, which should therefore rest on the 
side walls or be suspended from the roof 
structure (by adjustable metal rods). The 
solid, opaque portions can be built of light- 
weight materials, except in places where the 
workmen responsible for maintenance have 
to walk. At such points the ceiling should 
be of stucco or hard plaster, in whatever 
shape the architect finds most pleasing to 
the eye or best suited to reflect back the 
L'ght— for we are not concerned with the 
question of acoustics. 

The ceiling must also carry the apparatus 
required for the artificial lighting of the 
room and its exhibits, it is preferable for 
this to duplicate the effect of the daylight, 
by means of tubular fittings running 
parallel to the strips of glass. 

If it is desired to concentrate light on 
some particular work of art, it will always 
be best to place the necessary projectors 
above the ceijing so that only their lenses 
are on the level of the ceiling itself. 

For hanging the pictures, too, it is 
advisable to make provision, during the 
construction of the Duildine, for a special 
metal groove which should be fitted firmly 
into the wall just below the level of the 
ceiling. Fitted mto the wall in this way, the 
roovc will be almost invisible; it should 
e of steel, shaped like a *T' or *U in 
section, so as to present a flange in which 
to place the hooks bearing the cords or 
wires holding the pictures, thus enabling 
them to be moved along the groove. 

Windows and doors. The windrf^l^s, at what- 
ever height they may be placed, must be 



(a) ' of suitable size for lighting the room; 

(b) strong and able to be securely closed; 

(c) non-conductive /of heat from outside. 
Metal frames are preferable, for they are , 

more durable, easier to handle, and can be 
bought ready-made in standard styles 
among which the appropriate type can 
easily De found. 

The glass should be chosen for its bright- 
ness, colourlessness and capacity to diffuse 
light to the best advantage. Ground glass 
usually gives a better light than /Opal glass 
— i.e., that made from non-transparent 
white paste. Another frequently used van- 
et> is *thermolux' (two sheets of glass with 
a thin layer of 'glass wool* between them); 
this is only about half as translucent as 
round glass, but on the other hand' it 
iffuses the light well, looks pleasant, and 
uarantees the necessary non-conduction, 
ecause the rays of tlie sun cannot penetrate 
it and the air trapped in the convolutions of 
the fibre considerably reduces the transmis- 
sion of heat. 

Another type now obtainable is the 
double glass 'tnermopane', put togctbei;-^n 
such a way that a thin laxcr^f^ir is left m 
the middle. This gives remarkable resu*M 
froni the point of view of non-conduction, 
but is somewhat costly. . 

Venetian blinc^s made of wood, or better 
still of aluminium, are being increasingly 
employed to screen the light from entirely 
transparent winaows where there are no 
special panes lo diffuse it. These are easy 
to fit (the metal type can even be placed 
between two sheets of glass mounted in one 
frame), very simple to worlj, and can be 
used to moderate, "tiirect or diffuse the light 
at will, with a wide range of effects most 
useful in a museum. / 

Outside doors should be as few as pos- 
sible (a small museum need only have, m 
addition to its main public entrance, a 
service door for use by the staff, a safety 
exit on the side farthest from the main 
entrance, and a separate entrance to the 
workrooms, garage, etc.). All outside doors 
should be strong, reinforced on the inner 
side by metal cross-bars or supplemented 
by a separate metal door or grating to give 
further protection when needed. The locks 
should be of the strongest possible make 
and of a type which can be opened only 




with a key, even £rom the inside, to prevent 
illicit ur unbuperviscd departures frum the 
building. 

There should be no doors inside the 
museum except where a part of the building 
requires to be permanently cut off for 
funcuonal reasons (duors leading intt> and 
out of the general entrance hall, manage- 
ment offices, storerooms an^ services, etc.). 

The exhibition rooms ^hould be con- 
nected only by doorways, for doors would 
seldom or never be used, and would merelv 
waste space at the narrowest pumts through 
which visitors have to pass, it Is better 
simply to face the sides of the doorwavs 
with marble, stone or wood, either througn- 
out their height or in the part most liable 
* to wear and tear — approximately from the hip 
to theshoulder of a person of a\ erage height. 

At most there should be doors only at 
the beginning and end of each group of 
rooms, to enable them to be cut off while 
the museum is closed to the public, or for 
any other reasons, such as repair work, 
rearrangement, etc. 

Whenever it is desired it should be pos- 
sible to cut off one or two rooms without 
closing the enure secuon to the public; this 
can be done temporarily by means of a 
screen or a curtain. 

The doorways should be of uniform 
height throughout the museum and th^t 
height should be such that the largest- 
sized exhibits can be moved as easily as 
possible from room to room. 

In picture galleries, where some of the 
pictures may be of considerable size (it will 
be enough to measure the shortest side, 
provided there is sufficient space to tilt the 
picture and sbde it through at an angle) 
doorways should be high, or may even be 
left open right up to the full height of the 
ceiling. 

Wails. The treatment of the walls can do 
mudi to make the rooms pleasant, varied 
and Serviceable and to set off the exhibits, 
especially in art galleries, where appearance 
IS obviously of particular importance. 

Materials and colours play the chief part, 
and It IS difficult to make any suggestions 
on the subject, as their choice must be 
decided by the taste and judgement of the 
designer. 



Initheory, and always allowing for the 
natu^ of exhibits and the general aspect, it 
may^e said that the larger the room and 
the greater the wall space, the lighter should 
be the colours used on the walls. To avoid 
monotony, large surfaces may be treated 
with stucco— stippled or slightly pitted— or ' 
they can be shaded off in successive grada- 
tions, the colours being delicately overlaid 
so as to soften them, or applied, much 
diluted, with a sponge. 

Dead white or neutral tinted walls are 
going out of fashion. Their popularity was 
based on the presupposition that white was 
equivalent to the absence of colour and 
consequently allowed paintings, whether 
ancient or modern, to reveal their tonal 
qualities entirely untrammelled. In actual 
fact, any colour darkens when seen against 
the background of a white wall; and the 
colours, patina and lowered tonal contrasts 
of old paintings are particularly liable to 
be affected in tnis way. 

It should be remembered that, whereas 
in a private house the ideal wall colour is 
usually one which refracts the light, a 
museum, on the contrary, must use colours 
that absorb light, if good visibility of the 
exhibits is to be assured. 

A judicious use of colour in the back- 
ground can go far to bring the general 
athiosphere of the room into harmony with 
tfie works displayed, provided the walls do 
not compete with them in tone or intensity. 
Furthermore, even a slight variation of the 
colours used in successive rooms helps to 
compensate for uniformity of size and shape 
or for any inevitable inequality in the distri- 
bution of light, the effect of which can be 
offset by the use of lighter shades near the 
windows, where the walls are in shadow, 
and darker tones on walls' directly facing 
the light. . 

Where the walls are excessively high in 
relation to thc^size of the objects displayed, 
they may be colour-washed only up to a 
certain height, leaving the rest white, like 
the ceiling. It should however be remem- 
bered in this connexion that for some time 
now there has been a tendency to place all 
exhibits at a lowrr level than was tormerly 
chosen, since it has been found that it is 
less tiring for visitors to look slightly 
downwards than to raise their eyes. This 



fact should also influence the height of 
showcase's, which ought 4iot to exceed six 
feet. But this is not a hard-and-fast rule; 
and old pictures, in particular, nearly all of 
which were painted with a view to their 
being hung comparatively high, may with 
advantage oe hung in museums at a similar 
level, or at any rate at a medium height 
convenient to the visitor's eye, and always 
with due regard to the perspective shown 
in the painung itself. 

F/oon, The choice of flooring for a museum 
is a matter of considerable importance, 
sInCc the chief physical effort demanded of 
an attentive visitor will consist in much 
walking to and fro and standing about. 
The nature of the floor may nave its 
influence both on the fatigue of visitors and 
on their degree of concentration. 

Furthermore, the colour and texture of 
the floor must be such as to set off the 
exhibits. Generally speaking, the floor 
should be darker than the walls, with a 
reflecting capacity of less than 30 per cent. 
This is Decause a white marble floor, for 
instance, which has a reflecting capacity of 
about 50 per cent, will refract lignt on to 
the pictures, especially those in dark colours, 
and thus impair visibility. The same applies 
to the glass fronts of showcases. 

Two other points to bear in mind — for 
reasons which it is superfluous to discuss — 
when selecting a type of flooring, are 
durability (i.e., resistance to the wear and 
tear to which the floor of the average 
museum is exposed, with the resultant 
daneer of creaung dust which is harmfur 
to tne exhibits^, and maintenance require- 
ments (case, efficiency, and cost of cleaning, 
and the time rec^uired for it). 

By way of guidance, I shall Saw indicate 
briefly the princioal characteristics of the 
various tjpes of noqxing and their uses in 
a museum. ^ 

Concrete floors --unbroken surface ^ in squares ^ 
iessellatedy etc. These are among the most 
economical, but also among the most 
common and undistinguished, they are 
easy to keep in condition if polished by 
rubbing over with carborundum, they do 
not absorb damp, they are hard, noisy, and 
unattractive in appearance owing to the 
concrete, especially if light coloured cement 



is used; they are not yery suitable for 
exhibition rooms, but may be used in parts 
of the museum not open to the public. 

Stone and-marbie. These are always appro- 
priate, though they must of course be chosen 
to suit the individual case. Where supphes 
are easily obtained, the expense, usually 
considerable, may be reduced to reasonable 
pruport»ons, especially when we allow for 
the compensating factor of durability as 
compared with other materials. Thev are 
shiny and resonant, but these drawoacks 
are balanced by their beauty and decorative 
value — though these qualities make it pre- 
ferable to reserve certain strongly marked 
marbles for stairs and corridors and to 
use others, auicter and more uniform, in 
colour, for tne withdrawn atmosphere of 
the exhibition galleries. 

Tiies (terracotta). These are made, though 
not everywhere, in different shapes and 
sizes, for a variety of patterns (in squares, 
herring-bone, parquet style, etc.) ; well- 
baked, they have a fine colour of their own, 
or the reddish-brown tint that they have 
will absorb any colour which may be 
applied to them, being thus well suited to 
the requirements of a museum, they are 
economical; demand carefuf but not ditHcult 
attention ; if waxed or treated with a 
synthetic varnish they collect no dust and 
are long lasting. 

W^ooa, This may be of various qualities 
and cuts, according to position; if well 
bedded in a concrete base it is not resonant, 
though f^rly hard, maintenance is difficult 
since wax polishes may make it too shiny 
and slippery, although synthetic varnishes 
are easier to use and keep in good condi- 
tion, certain of its characteristics make it 
very agreeable for exhibition rooms, as its 
colour is pleasing and tones in well with 
the works of art, and it is warm and com- 
fortable to walk on 1 In countries where 
timber is scarce or imports are chiefly 
confined to valuable woods, this type of 
flooring is more costly than the average. 

Cork. This is the most silent, softest and 
most elastic of all types of flooring; it 
requires considerable care and attention, 
it is delicate, easily stained, and wears away 
quickly even if pohshed, it is best suited to 
places such as libraries, where circulation 
IS limited and silence a necessity. 



Rubben Except for the elasticity and 
softness that make it appropriate for exhibi- 
tion rooms, rubber flooring has no advan- 
tages to compensate for its high cost, it is 
difficult to keep in condition, eatdy becomes 
shiny, and is slippery \^hen ^^et, for a lor»g 
time after being laid down it has an un- 
pleasant sjnell, out above all it is harmful 
tu silver, illuminated manuscripts and, in 
general, all materials (including unvarnished 
pictures) and metals, v^hich become tar- 
nished o\Mng to the sulphurous ^apours 
(hydrogen sulphide) v^hich all rubber emits, 
however slowly. 

LinoUum. Frequently, used and easy and 
economical to lay , linoleum's pleasant 
appearance, yielding surface. Silence and 
easy upkeep render it useful even in a fairly 
busy museum. 

Asphalt tile. Relatively resilient, easy to 
maintain, and obtainable in various colours. 
It can also be used^in basements for 
example, under humid conditions. It is 
fireproof and resistant to corrosion and 
staining. 

P las in varntsbes. Several kinds of varnish 
made of synthetic resins have recently 
appeared on the market, they are applied in 
several layers on a suitable, smooth con- 
crete base, v/ith a result strongly resembling 
linoleum in appearance, but cheaper and 
even easier to apply and keep m condition 
(wax polish). They are hard wearing and 
can be obtained in any colour. 

N.B. Wood, cork, rubber, bnoleum and 
plastic varnishes cannot be used in museums 
-which are heated through grids in the 
floor. 

Museum housed in old buildings 

A practice which is already widespread and 
usually proves most satisfactory is that of 
housing a mugeum in some ancient building 
whose architectural an<i historical character- 
istics give It a certain value. ^ 

In many cases the choice is determined 
by considerations of ^economy and utility, 
as It IS thought better to use an existing 
building than to put up a new one. 

In some cases the motive is the opposite 
one of finding a practical and cultural pur- 



pose for an old building and thus^ saving it 
from the risk of becoming derelict' or suffer- 
ing undesirable alteration. 

in any case these advantages have to 
compensate for the unfortunate fact that 
modern methods of mubCum organization 
car^ be applied only within strict limits in an 
historical building or even in a merely old 
one. Those methods can, however, be drawn 
upon for certain adaptations, pSssible even 
in an ancient building, for instance, some 
of its features may serve to provide a more 
original and typical setting for works of 
art. 

In such cases one of the advantages is 
undoubtedly the special interest attaching 
to a museuni housed In a building of artli^tic 
and historical importance — all the more :,o 
if it is connected with the memory of s6me 
historical, event, some important figure or 
even some legend calculated to stir the 
visitor's imagination and feeling for 
romance. " , 

Almost evejy European country {josse:5CS 
some ancient buildings which nave been 
turned into museums, and tjiese are of the 
most varied types — Roman* baths and 
mediaeval casdes, churches and monasteries, 
private houses and public buildings, p»:ii»ons 
and palaces. . 

These relics of the past — many of which, 
however, have recently been modernized 
or restored by up-to-date methods —can be 
classified in various groups, each of which, 
in the light of circumstances,. is, '§een to ba 
subject^ to restrictions so far as its use 
and adaptation as a museum are concerned. 

The first strict principle, from which 
there. must be no departure, is that of pre- 
serving all the original, features of the archi- 
tecture and decoration of sucK a building. 
VC'hen necessary, therefore, scrupulous res- 
toration and repair work should be carried 
out befote the museum Is established; and 
this requirement must alw ays be kept to the 
fore in any project. " 

While present-day taste rejects as false 
and artificial any imitation of ancient styles 
made under the pretext of restoring a work 
of art in the manner of its period, our 
feeling for history makes us unwilling to 
reject or alter the genuine historical flavour 
of any period which, ^cre by good fortufte 
it has survived, illustrates the taste that 



prevailed in that day, even if it is at variance 
with &urs. 

The cases likely to arise can, it seems to 
me, be classified as follows: 

1. The building of historical and artistic 
interest whicn still contains the furnish- 
ings and art collections assembled there 
In former ctnturies. Such a building is 
itself a museum, and little change can be 
made in adapting it for public use, except 
the most faithful restoration and a little 
cautious retouctiing of a strictly func- 
tional nature. 

2. The building of historical and artistic 
interest whose original contents have 
disappeared but whose decoration has 
survived intact or can be refurbished. 
This is suitable for the exhibition of 
historical and artistic or decorative pieces 
in keeping with the setting, so as to 
reconstruct a harmony of style, period 
and taste between the objects ana their 
surroundings. 

3. The 'building which has preserved only 
its outer aspect, together perhaps with 
a few of its internal features (such' as 
courtyards and staircases), its rooms 
having been completely altered. This 

« should be adapted to house a museum 

of anjndepenaent, modern type. 
4^ The building which, tjiough old, has no 
particularly interesting fetures either 
outside or inside. It should be adap^ted 
like the preceding one, but more freely. 
As regards buildings in the first of these 
groups, it is hardly necessary to point out 
that any changes made to convert them into 
museums should be as slight as possible. 
They are genuine historical monuments in 
their own right, and the organizer should 
confine himself to measures essential to 
preserve the structure and make the most 
of it, without impairing its harmony. 
^.^The building may, in a- few exceptional 
cases, be an historical one which has 
retained its original furmshings, works of 
art and decorauon. It may be one with the 
historical interest of an old house whose 
characteristic, traditional features illustrate 
the craftsmanship of its day. it may have 
been the home of some cc|cDWted figure 
whose possessio; s and relics must be kept 
in place'simply to preserve tHe surroundings 
in which hc^livcd and worked. In all these 
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cases care must be taken not to destroy the 
historical atmosphere,- which must be re- 
stored if it has been impaired in any respect. 

Bven a building of this type cannot, of 
course be opened as a puollc museum 
unless certain requirements are met. So 
some part of the premises should be found, 
suitably situated and not in itself remarkable 
(such as always exist, even in an ancient 
building) and adapted to house the essential 
services (offices, records and storerooms, 
laboratories, etc.). 

Obviously it will ^also be possible and 
necessary to modernize all tne technical 
equipment (electricity, heating, security, 
cleaning, etc.), make sure that it is efficient 
and safe, and place all pipes and other 
fittings in positions where they will not 
detract from the period atmosphere of the 
surroundings. 

If the building still has its original stairs 
and Hoors and there is any reason to fear that 
these might be worn out by the coming and 
going of visitors, they should be protected 
by carpets — but only in the places actually 
exposed to wear^and tear, for they ought 
not to be entirely concealed, especially if 
they are decorated *and typical of tneir 
period. 

The present-day organizer can do litde 
more than this, his own good taste and 
respect for history will prompt him to the, 
rignt solutions of the many individual 
problems which it is hardly possible to 
anticipate. 

In the case of a buildifi^jn the second 
category, where the architecture and interior 
decoration have survived more or less 
intact, but which has lost all its original 
furnishings, the' <rtganizer will be faced 
with the difficult but stimulating task of 
bringing the contents of the museum into 
iiarmony with surroundings which cannot 
be altered. ' 

There are two possible solutions to this 
problem, ^(a) the exhibits or collections may 
De so arranged as to suggest a cor4nexion 
with, the style, period and taste of their 
setting, (b) the ancient setting may be to 
a great extent preserved, but the exhibits 
arranged without regard to it, according to 
the dictates of present-day taste and 
museum techniques. . 

In the former case the organizer will 



hcEC and there introduce elements which 
brmg the setting and the exhibits mto a 
mutual relationship, but he is bound to 
experience d»tTic>ilty in cstablishung a system- 
atic clabsification, and will not be able to 
setde matters mere!} by Lning up a number 
of fine pieces— for the effect will be arbi- 
trary, artificial, and only vaguely suggestive 
uf sume unconvincing historical arrange- 
ment. 

The better preserved and more genuine 
the architectural style of a building, the 
more complex the problems that will arise, 
and their solution will vary according to 
circumstances. 

The main problem will, however, always 
be that of bringing the requirements of 
systematic classification and of the actual 
structure of the collection into Lne with the 
importance and architectural features of 
the rooms in which it is to be displayed. 

Sometimes the building — especially if it 
dates from the eighteenth or nineteenth 
century — may even have been planned and 
Constructed to house certain art collections 
in the manner of its daj. In such cases it is 
an absorbing task to restore it to its original 
purpose and thus confirm the historical 
interest of its past. 

The problem, in each individual case, is 
to decide: 

1. Whether it is possible to preserve or 
re-establish the former relauonship be- 
tA^een the collection and the architecture 
or decoration of its setting. 

2. Whether — if their characteristics are too 
dissimilar and a majority^ of the exhibits 
are unsuitable for this architectural 
framework, so that there is no basis for 
such a relauonship — it is desirable to 
plan an harmonious but largely unrelated 
collection guided by present-day prin- 
ciples and the canons of historical 
criticism. 

The latter soluuon is naturally the most 
frequent, for there are co-T»para lively few 
cases in v^hich a sufficienriy precise record 
of the original arrangement of an old build- 
ing IS available, and fewer still in which 
arustic material is forthcoming for a faithful 
or historically adequate reconstruction. 

In most cases the best plan 15 to arrange 
collections in an historical building freely, 
but Without completely ignoring their 



surroundings — to preserve all the original^ 
architectural and decorative features and 
arraoge the exhibition rooms independently, 
in a style entirely unrelated to the surround- 
ings, but connected with them by the 
influence of a taste which succeeds in har- 
monizing the most modern forms with an 
ancient setting. 

In any event, the relationship between 
the building and its contents must never 
degenerate into sham aestheticism of the 
^antique shop' type, an indiscriminate 
assemblage ot heterogeneous items. 

Neither should the c ^anizer be tempted 
into the bad taste of introducing into the 
old building architectural or decorative 
elements (staircases, windows, ceilings. 
State beds, etc.) taken from other houses or 
purchased with the intention of reconstruct- 
ing an 'atmosphere'. 

The result will be completely false, even 
if — In fact because — the individual items 
are genuine, but disconnected and alien to 
one another. 

This is a subject more appropriate to a 
treatise on the restoration of old buildings. 
Here I need do no more than point out 
that this tendency should be avoided, even 
if one of the purposes for which the museum 
was founded was to assemble and prescr\'e 
architectural relics from buildings pulled 
downlln old districts, which happens when 
ancient towns are cleaned up. In such cases 
the architectural and decorative fragments 
should of course be selected, arranged and 
exhibited for their historical, .artistic and 
educational interest -but never re-employed 
for spurious architectural purposes. 

The cases mentioned in the third and 
fourth groups will provide the organizer 
with wider scope for initiative and occasion 
for tasteful innovadons and unusual adjust- 
ments to the conditions he finds in the 
building. This may have retained only a 
few traces of its original decoration, or its 
proportions and the shape of its rooms may 
be all that is left to bear witness to its 
former dignity. 

In such instance^, where reconstruction 
is hardly possible and the building is not of 
equal architectural or decorative merit 
throughout, the really interesting rooms or 
vestiges s)iould ht scrupulously preserved 
and restored, but everything else should be 



modernized as completely as possible, with 
all appropriate innovations and alterations. 

In many cases the interest of a museum 
of a particular type, such as one devoted to 
local history or to applied art, will be advan- 
tageously heightened by housing it in an 
old building; this is especially helpful in 
fostering an awareness of tne value of 
tradition and of the connexion between the 
life of former periods and the greater or 
lesser works of art they produced. 

The plan which brings out the harmony 
and affinity between the folklore or handi- 
crafts of a particular district and'Can old 
building possessing local and traditional 
features — even if the latter are not of a high 
artistic level — will facilitate their union and 
suggest imaginative and original methods 
of arousing the interest and curiosity of the 
public. 

When an old building is to be adapted 
for use as a museum, the first step towards 
the rational arrangement of its collections 
is to solve the problem of where they are 
to be placed and what itinerary visitors are 
to follow — just as when a new museum is 
being designed. 

An old building, originally intended for 
other purposes, is not easily transformed 
into a museum without altering and adapt- 
ing the system of communication betw^ea 
its various parts in order to cstabhsh a clear 
and logical progress through it and to make 
the best use of available space. 

The search for a suitable route must be 
guided by these considerations. 

Certain characteristic features of the 
uilding may even be sacrificed without 
csitation — though not without caution 
and discernment — in order to achieve the 
best results in this respect, for the sake of 
which a comparatively large sum may be 
spent on knocking out walls, changing the 
position of doors or viindows and opening 
new ones, even if these differ in size and 
design from the uniform style of the 
building. 

Particular atfention will also be devoted 
to the problem! of access to the rooms. 
Staircas<Sy if not numerous or not strong 
enough ^^r the intensive and concentrated 
demands. Sometimes made on those of a 
museum, must be suitably strengthened or 
^ widened, new ones even being constructed 
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^at points where they will be most useful. 

At least one supplementary or 'service' 
staircase should be brought back into use 
if it already exists, or constructed if it does 
not; this will be used for all supervisory 
and other functional work, and in the event 
of fire or any other daneer. It must therefore 
rovide an unbroken link between all the 
oors of the building and go right up to the 
attics to facilitate the inspection and repair 
of the roof. 

The roof of an old building to be turned 
into a museum provides the organizer with 
one ofhis chief problems. 

If It is a wooden one and financial consi- 
derations make it inadvisable to replace the 
beams by sqmething safer (e.g., steel), it 
must at lea^t be strengthened in a rational 
manner, all wooden parts must.be fire- 
proofed and it must periodically be tho- 
roughly sprayed to prevent damage, or the 
risk of damage, by termites, borers, etc. , 

The attics should be cleared of any 
unnecessary superstructure and of every- 
thing that IS inflammable or liable to rot; 
and their floors, above the exhibition 
rooms, should be made watertight by one 
of the usual and now widespread technical 
methods, to avert the risk of rain-water 
seeping through the roof and ceilings and 
damaging the exhibits. 

The roof (whether a tiled or a flat stone 
or metal one) should always be accessible 
both from inside and outside, with gang- 
ways and protective parapets to facilitate 
upkeep and inspection by the museum staff. 

A menace to which old buildings In all 
parts of the world are particularly vulner- 
able is moisture, which creeps up from the 
ground into the walls. Strong and rational 
measures must be adopted to parry this^ for 
it can do untold harm to works of art and 
to the other contents of a museum. The 
foundations of the building must be isolated 
from the soil, which absorbs water and 
humidity by capillarv attraction or by 
dispersion. This may be done by inserting 
horizontal layers of impervious material 
(lead, concrete, asphalt sheeting, etc.) into 
walls where damp is found to have risen 
vertically^througn capillary attraction, by 
building new walls side by side with those 
into which saltpetre or water has penetrated, 
leaving a space between the two surfaces 
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fur insulation and venulation, or by intro- 
ducing Some method of absorption and 
c\aporation such as the Knapen system. * 

To coat the walls with so-called damp- 
proof material is useless and harmful, for 
this not only fails to remove the cause of the 
damp, but bj pre\ anting it from evapora- 
ting at once, forces the water into other 
directions, s,p that it spreads all over the 
waU. 

L\en in the rooms of an old building it 
ii> possible to arrange the contents of a 
museunft so that the) are seen to advantage. 

The chief necessity will be to improve 
the lighting by suitable adjustment of the 
existing installations. Windows and sky- 
lights can be fitted with lighter frames and 
with ghsb uhich is more transparent or 
more suitable for diffusing and directing 
the light, etc., and where overhead lighting 
IS supphed by antiquated skylights, these 
may be adapted bv fitting them with 
lanterns with grouncf-glass panes, specially 
designed to meet each individual case by 
screening the light, diffusing it more 
Widely, and directing it on to the walls 
where the exhibits^are placed. 

The old rooms can be improved by 
choosing for the walls such colours as will 
set off the exhibits to the best advantage, 
ind their height, if excessive, can be reduced 
by using a different material" or colour up 
to a level proportionate to the size of the 
objects displayed, while rooms which are 
too large or too narrow can be divided by 
movable or separate partitions (of a size 
which will not interfere with the style of 
the place} into more manageable sections. 

Sie outward appearance of the rooms — 
dours, window -frames, \vains(?oting — 
can be altered or improved to suit their new 
purpose. Door-panels, for instance, may be 
changed, Icavinc the frames as they were or 
replacing them by simpler ones, as I ha\e 
already pointed out there is no need to close 
all the Jours leading from room to room in 
a museiim and it is therefore preferable to 
make the doors themselves as iinobtrusive 
as possible, to ensure that visitors, espe- 
cially on crowded occasions, can pass 
through easily and safely, and also that the 
doors will be simple and elegant in ap- 
pearance. 

if the floors need repair they should if 
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possible be kept in their original style, or 
m one which, while suited to the character 
of the building, is also appropriate in 
appearance (colour) and practical qualities 
(cost, durability, upkeep) to the new use 
to which the building is to be put. 

Another situation, not unlike that in 
which an old building is to be adapted, 
arises when a museum built and equipped 
by old-fashioned standards is to be mod- 
ernized. Other occasions for changing the 
arrangement of an old museum may arise 
if one or two departments are added to 
It to "house new acquisitions, legacies or 
gifts; or they may result simply from a 
change of standards, preferences and cul- 
tural programmes on the part of the man- 
agement, brought about by changes in staff 
or by the natural evolution of taste. It may 
thus happen that the previous normal in- 
crease in the collections devoted to a parti- 
cular period of history^ school of painting 
or category of objects ceases altogether or 
is reduced to make way for new interests 
which are thenceforth to take precedence 
in the museum and therefore condition its 
renovation. 

In this event we need only apply the 
theories and follow the practical advice 
already given with regard to newly built 
museums and those to be housed in old 
buildings. Here too the joint objective of 
organizer and architect will be to retain as 
much as possible of the existing structure, 
for obvious reasons of economy, while 
adapting it to the new aesthetic and func- 
tional requirements. 

If all ingenious expedients adopted to 
increase thp capacity of the building and 
save space should prove insufficient, it may 
become necessary to enlarge it. 

This may be done either horizontally 
(by taking in neighbouring premises or 
building on a new wing) or by adding a 
store\ to part or all of the museum. Without 
sacrificing the advantages offered by this 
new building, its proportions and archi- 
tectural features should be such as will not 
disturb or distort the practical and aesthetic 
qualities of the existing display rooms. 
Even if the architectural styles are different, 
it should be possible to design the addition 
so as to bring it into harmOny with the 
^Id. 
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MUSEUM SERVICES 

As to the general considerations and .ippro 
priate divisions to be borne in mind when 
planning the part of a museum — less in 
evidence, but no less cssenual to its existence 
and functions — known by the general tide 
of 'services', I will refer the reader to the 
suggestions already made (Chapter II, 
page 28). All that is necessary here is to 
stress the advisability of making a distinc- 
tion between what might be called 'external' 
and 'internal' services. By 'external' I mean 
all those which, in addition to the exhibition 
rooms, serve to integrate the cultural 
activities of the museum, and are therefore 
permancndy or periodically open to the 
public (rooms for temporary exhibitions,! 
for lectures and concerts; library^ and 
records i rooms for study, etc.); whereas 
the 'internaf services are all those direcdy 
connected with the actual running of the 
museum (laboratories for restoration and 
cleaning, neating system, electrical instal- 
lation, etc., storerooms, workshop, garage, 
eto). 

Hall for temporary exhibitions 
and lectures; bar t 

A small museum, wheie space is restricted, 
must be able to use one room for various 
purposes, especiall) if these are temporary. 
This applies to rooms for temporary or 
educational exhibiuons, etc., which shoulc^ 
also be suitable for lectures, concerts, 
meetings, etc., as recjuired by the museum's 
programme of activities. 

Such a room should therefore be pro- 
vided in the plan of a new building, or set 
aside when an existing building is being 
adapted. It should be in the position best 
suited, to Its muluple uses — i.e (a) apart 
from the itinerary normally followed by 
visitors to the museum, (b) close to the 
mam entrance hall or, better still, leading 
direcdy off it, (c) it should be fully equiptaed 
with safety devices (side doors, independent 
electric system, isolated from the rest of 
the building as regards heating and 
acousucs, etc.). 

It should be as large as possible while 
remaining in the right proportion to the 



building as a whole and to the esdmated 
average attendance, and in any case not less 
than about 26 to 32 feet wide, 40 to 50 feet 
long and 13 to 16 feet hich» 

It is useful, where this can be done 
without raising architectural problems, to 
have some arrangement whereby this hall 
can be divided into two or more parts, 
differing in size and appearance, by means 
of hangings or easily movable partidons* 
This is a great help in adapdng the hall to 
its various usfes — for instance for individual 
or group exhibiuons, for an exhibiuon and 
a meeting held simultaneously, or for the 
exhibiuon of single pieces, recently acquired 
by the museum. In this way tlie hall will be 
satisfactory both for exhibitions and for 
lectures or concerts* 

With regard to the first of these purposes 
I can only repeat what I said before about 
the considerations which should govern 
the construcuon and fitdng out of rooms 
in a museum; for here there is the same 
need to di.splay the works of art ^nd bring 
out their full quality with tl e help of the 
architectural setdng, the lighdng arid the 
decoradve features of the hall. I should 
perhaps add that in this case it is more than 
ever necessary to make the architectural 
scheme as 'flexible' as possible, equipping 
the room with all pracucal devices helpful 
to the easy introduction and removal of 
objects which may be shown, of such 
movable panels and cases ^s may be erected 
from ume to dme. HhxC should be done in 
such a way that it is not necessary to waste 
money on structural alterations or touch 
up and change the colour of the walls before 
or after each exhibiuon — unless this is done 
deliberately, to give an effea of novelty. 

Arrangements can also be made to 
increase the surface available for exhibits 
beyond that of the actual walls, when 
necessary, by dividing up the centre of the 
• hall with movable panels, of various tyjfcs, 
either equipped witn their own suppcjrts or 
fitted into special sockets provided m the 
floor of the room (see figure on page 143). 

It will also be necessary, with a view to 
the requirements of different exhibiuons^ 
to provide for the possibility of combining 
the usual and radonal sources of natural 
and artificial light with special effects 
obtained by electric lighting, whether 



JifTuseJ v.r reflected, or concentrated and 
projected in a particular pattern h) pro- 
jectors, v>t' vihich \arious types are on the 
market. facilitate the phcing of these 
projectors and to enable them to be moved 
to an) point required, electric plugs, and 
Supports for projectors or reflectors may 
be fitted to the ceiling in a regular and 
perhaps geometrical pattern with a decora- 
tive eifect. I 

When the same hall is to be used for 
meetings, lectures and concerts, its struc 
tural features must be combined with the 
means provided b\ modern technique for 
securing good acoustics with or without 
aiiiplifiers. An\ technician will be able to 
Solve this problem, which has to be deait 
with individually. 

Apparatus must be available for the 
showing of films, slides, etc. It should be 
possible to conceal the screen, m order to 
use the wall for exhibition purposes, this 
can be done b) means of a double, revolving 
partition, b) hoisting the rigid screen and 
its>ovcr mto a space provided above the 
ccihng, b) simply drawing a curtain across 
It or using roller-type screens. 

If 55 mm. type films are to be shown, 
a projection cabin must be built outside the 
hall. With an entrance from the exterior, 
and it . -St conform to the security regula- 
tions enforced in all cinemas. 

A complete outfit should include a pro- 
jector for 16 mm. sound films, an epidia- 
scope for projecting slides of different sizes 
(G,\(j cm. and 24 a 32 mm.) and opaque 
illustrations (photographs, pages from 
book , etc.), a microphone connected with 
the cincma*s amplifier, a dual sound-and- 
light Connexion between the lecturer*s 
table and the projection cabin (if there is 
one); a tape-recorder; a full set of electric 
controls, alarm signals, fire extinguishers 
and aur.omatic connexion with the inde- 
pendent emergency lighting system. 

The furniture in this hall (table or plat- 
form for the lecturer, chairs for the 
audience) r\nnt>t, of course, be fixed and 
should therefore be of the lightest type^. 
easy to cairy and with as httle bujic as 
possible, so that it can be removed without 
too much trouble to a special storeroom 
when the hall is in use for exhibitions. It is 
highly desirable that the storeroom should 



be adjacent to the hall, and fairly large, m 
addition to the chairs, it can take the piano 
with which the hall will be equipped, and 
which would be in the way during non- 
musical functions. It is desirable to have 
cloakrooms and toilets attached to this con- 
ference room which can be closed off from 
the rest of the museum. 

A cafe-bar is nowadays attached to any 
hall intended for public meetings, and also 
to the most up-tt«-date museums. It should 
be included in the plans, to satisfy public 
demand. Only large museums, of course, 
and in fact onh such as can rely on a consi- 
derable flow ot visitors, will find it desirable 
or possible to set aside the space and under- 
take the organization necessary for a fall- 
scale restaurant service (the 'public dining 
room* or 'cafeteria' of American museums), 
as this requires at least one very large room 
for visitors and farther space for the li.itchen, 
storeroom and' other essential services. 

But a small or medium-sized museum 
can easily provide ^ snack bar at a central 
point, serving only, drinks, sandwiches, etc. 

This room, whidh should if possible open 
on to a garden o^ exterior gallery, by a door 
which would closed in winter, or have 
one or mor^ windows with a pleasant 
view, must be separate from the rest of 
the museuiT^i both to avoid disturbance 
because of^ noise and to permit smoking. 
It should llso be possible, when necessary, 
to close it off so that visitors will not go 
through it. 

The refreshment room should have small 
tables, theie should be a public cloakroom 
nearby, toilets, a public telepl one booth; 
and next to it should be small room 
to hold stores, cooking apparatus and the 
equipment for the bar. There should be all 
suitable safety devices. 

Storerooms and reserves^ 

Even in a small museum it is neither pos- 
sible nor desirable to put the entire co llcc- 
tion on public exhibition, on the other 
hand, specialists in a particular subject must 
always have access even to what is not 
displayed. Every museum, therefore, 
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whether large or small, must set aside one 
or more rooms for its reserves. 

These storerooms need not be on the 
same level as the exhibiuon rooms, they, 
may be in the basement, in premises set 
asiae for them in the general plan of the 
building, in separate rooms, or — in old 
buildmgs — adjacent to or on the floor 
above the museum offices. The essential' 
thmg is that they should be dry, safe, easy 
to inspect and adequately lit — m fact that 
their external features should be as carefully 
considered as those of the display rooms. 

They will be permanei\tly equipped for 
theit purpose, which will be determined by 
the type of museum. Scientific collections 
need a great number of capacious wooden 
or metal cupbor "ds, and the space in these 
must be pi., to the best possible use by 
dividing tp/,n» in accordance with a s>stem- 
^ atic c!5N5«^:».ation. Certain objects, which need 
to be kept behind glass an J to br visible on 
both sides without being touched (c.c,, old 
fabrics, embroideries, coin^ and medallions, 
engraved glass, etc.J should be^ placed in 
psnek faced with glass on both sides and 
turning on hinges or shdmg into a specially 
provided space, so that without being 
shifted they can be, protected from the light. 

For stormg paintings the most up-to-date 
museums now use a kmu of vertical frame- 
work consisting of metal' panelc sliding 
horizontally along rails, with pictures hung 
on both siaes of them, one beside the other. 
Arranged in series, these panels, even if 
close together, can be brought forward 
singly or in groups by drawing them along 
their rails, and kept out until inspection of 
the pictures is concluded.^ 

Library y photograpbtc colkt^ttonSy prints 
and phonograph records 

In every museum, but especially in the 
smaller ones, the purpose to be served by 
the library must be carefully determined in 
order to provide it with the right amount 
of space and with suitable furnishings* 
A library which is to be open to the public 
has very different requirements from, one 
used only by the curators of the museum. 

The latter case, hbwevcr, though it 
appears simph** to deal with, is usually only 



temporary; for as the library grows, and 
particularlyaf it is the only one in the town. 
It will be impossible to refuse admittance to 
students from outside;. We shall therefore 
consider the requirements of the library in 
ternis of its use, actual or anticipated, by a 
larger public. 

Here, too, much depends on the character 
as ''veil as on the size of the museum. In 
a history or scr:nce museum the library 
will tend to grow proportionatel) more 
rapidly, than in a museum of art or 
archaeology, where the number of spe- 
cialized publications to assembled is 
more limited and in mat^' cases onl\ a brief 
reference to the musc-m's own collections 
is needed. 

One or more rooms may be set aside for 
the library, according to possibilities. If 
there is only one it should oe fairly large, 
with bookshelves— metal ones perhaps — 
lining the walls, and tables for students in 
the centre. Thjc best form of lighting is by 
lateral windows, under which ma) be more 
tables and the general card indexes of the 
library. . 

If several rooms are available the largest 
should be kept for the books and smaller 
ones set aside for the librarian's oflice, for 
the use of the students and for the display 
of current periodicals and recend) acquired 
books. 

In selecting or designing the premises, 
the architect should take all the normal 
structural precautions for library buildings, 
not onl) because walls and floor will from 
tKe first be required to carr) a considerable 
weight, but also in anticipation of the 
rowth of the library, whicn may end by 
lling the entire room with bookfhelves. 
The walls must thus rest directly on specially 
designed foundations, and should perhaps 
be separate from the walls of the museum 
itself. 

The walls, doors and floors should be 
lined w'ith some substance which gives 
aJequate protection ag«iinst fire and as fa<: 
ab possible keeps out sounds coming from 
the rest of the museum. 

It is naturally preferable for the library 
to be close to the admlnistratl\c oflices. It 
it is to be use by visitors and stiulentd if 
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must be readily accessible frum the entrance 
hall of the museum, but have facilities fur 
cuntrulling the different etitrances. 

The museum*s cullectiuns of prints and 
photographs can also be kept in the hbrar), 
in fihng cabinets, in bounu volujnes or in 
boxes. Photographs should preferably be 
mounted separate!) and pla'ced vertical!) 
in drawers which slide easily in metal 
cu^Lv;ards — arranged according to what- 
evel^filing system may facifitate reference 
to them and suit the t\pe and contents of 
the museum (under place, photographer, 
material, subject, etc.). 

>X'hen the museum has its own photo- 
graphic laboratory, the catalogue of its 
negatives, uhtther or not it is kept apart 
from the genera! photographic collection, 
should f« Tm an 'illustrated record', i.e., it 
should consiSt of mountni copies of each 
sub)cct, clcarlv indicating the negative and 
its nuniher in the catalogue, to facilitate 
identification by students applying for 
prints. 

Lthno^raphic museums arc obliged to 
keep a collection of recordings of folk songs 
or music, which they can make available 
to students. But even history, art and 
;>iniilar type^ of museums now feel called 
upon to include a music section. The 
rin..>rds k>r tapes should be catalogued and 
may be kept in the library itself, but a 
listeners' room will have to be set aside, 
yv.th Sound proofed walls and doors. Or if 
iiiis particular section expands considerably, 
one rooai can be fitted with several cubicles 
each sound proofed by the methods used 
in t>rdinary telephone booths and broad- 
casting studios. 

O/^Tuj, Li'^ra/ones and n^orhrnoms 

'\ he >pacc :>ct aside for the oiTices of the 
mana^ciiient and adniinistration will vary 
according to the si/.c of the museum, the 
extent of it^ cultural activities and the s»ze 
of the staff. The minimum would be an 
office for the thrector, another for the 
sccretar,, a third for the administrative 
service^, and such extra premises as they 
may require. 

Larger museums which have an indepen- 
dent administration or arc controlled oy a 



board of governors or trustees, will need 
a room for board meetings, a small waiting 
room and an office for the chairman. 

The office section should be connected 
with the museum, preferably through the 
main entrance hall so that there is a single 
channel of communication with the public, 
but It should also have a separate entrance 
of Its own, so that the working hours of the 
officials can be independent of those at 
which the museum is open. 

The laboratories, too, must be propor- 
tioned to the size of the museum.^ In every 
case there must be a room for restoration 
work and for all the vanous technical 
operations required for the 'conservation' 
of the museum's possessions, whether these 
be chiefly works of art or objects of many 
different types. The premises set aside for 
this purpose must be reasonably spacious, 
well lit and well ventilated, equipped with 
every possible precaution against theft and 
fire, easily accessible from withm the 
museum and from outside, so that any 
exhibit brought in for restoration (whicn 
mav be of considerable size and, weight) 
will not have to be transported by a com- 
plicated route,_so that any new acquisitions 
can be deposited there when they arrive and 
undergo any protective treatment, restor- 
ation, cleaning or disinfection, before being 
taken into the museum and displayed. 

Adjacent to the restoration room there 
should if possible be a small laboratory for 
physical and chemical research equipped at 
least for the most Ordinary scientific investi- 
gations which form part of all restoration 
work. This minimum equipment should 
include a Wood lamp for examining objects 
by filtered ultra-violet rays, a laboratory 
microscope and a low-powered binocular 
microscope for surface examinations, and 
the requirements for the simplest chemical 
analyses. This e<juipment can of course be 
increased according to the museum's needs 
and resources, and may ultimately include 
a radiographic iqltallation for direct X-ray 
examination and for the ordinary radio- 
graphy of paintings; a gas chamber with 
metaMined walls (hermetically sealed and 
fitted with an electrical system for gas 
extraction and ventilation, communicating 
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with the outside of the building), for the 
disinfecuon of the various objects, parti- 
cularly wooden ones, by the use of methyl 
bron[ude, and any other apparatus employed 
in modem technical methods of examina- 
tion and scienutic treatment, which present 
no danger and give lasting results in the 
debcate task of preserving the historical, 
artistic and documentary material assembled 
in the museum. 

It is extremely useful for even a small 
museum to have a photographic laboratory 
for records and studies which are a daily 
necessity. This may be situated either among 
the offices or in the 'services' section. 
Photographic apparatus has now reached a 
remarkable degree of perfecUun, especially 
in the use of colour. 

Where it is not possible to allocate 
separate prenuses for each type of work, 
a dark-room should be provided, large 
enough to deal with each task singly. Sinks 
should be ranged along the walls, altcrnat- 
mg witti slabs of marble, enamel, stainless 
steel or some other, more modern, s)nthe- 
tic, waterprooFj- substance which is imper- 
.viuus to auds. Speual care must be taken 
in fitting up the electrical apparatus for 
lighung and for workmg the automatic 
equipment, and in instaUing the Nvater pipes. 

Th air in the dark-room should be kept 
in circulaaon- either bv mcchamc-l means— 
bhnd ventilators with exhaust fans com- 
mumtaung with the exterior — or naturally, 
by the arrangement of a 'labynnth' type of 
entrance, where the staggered walls, 
painted in non-glossy black, overlap in such 
a way that a,c&or is Unnecessary^ yet not 
the faintest ray of, light can enter. 

One room may be set aside for photo- 
graphing works of art, it should be long 
enough to give the necessary distance for 
photographing brge canvases, and wide 
enough to ensure that the floodlights will 
not cause reflections on the surface of 
paintings. 

To wcilitate the photographing of series 
of objects of similar size and shape, such as 
vases, coins or drawings, the room should 
have movable shelves in a fixed framc\^ork, 
on which the objects can be arranged at a 
given distance from the camera. 

Microfilming equipment, tlie use of 
which IS now widespread, can be very 
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valuable to a museum. As well as providing 
the reproductions of prints and .^.^nuscripts 
which are in frequent request by students 
for their work, microfilming permits the 
establishment, at very small cost, of a 
complete record of the artistic, historical, 
ethfiographical and scientific contents of 
the museum. It provides an extremely 
useful and practical 'visual' inventory. 
&Ucrofilming may be carried out either with 
a special camera, which uses 8 mm. or 
1 6 mm. film, or with a camera, such as a 
Leica, fitted with a hns and copying 
attachment, suitable for taking close ups 
and using 24x36 mm. film; this latter 
format permits enlargements large enough 
for study purposes in cases where no speaal 
projector is available. 

Very important, more especially for the 
documentat^y valije accruing to it as time 
goes by, is a collection of negatives, which 
need occupy little cpace prmided it is 
carefully classified ana aiiangefl in drawers 
— possioly metal ones — in such a way that 
the negatives are perfectly protected against 
damp, kept at a constant temperature and 
inaccessible to noxiuu^ emahaaons or dust. 

A properly equipped workshop, or at 
least an adequate supply of tools kept in a 
suitable phce, for carpentry and small 
mechanical or electrical repairs, etc. (an 
electric saw and planing machine, a lathe, 
idrills> a carpenter's bench, etc.) is most 
useful, not only in dealing promptly with 
urgent repairs and matters connected with 
the normal upkeep and satisfactory func- 
tioning of the museum building and its 
equipment, but also as an adjunct to the 
work of the restoration and photographic 
laboratories. It should therefore not be too 
far from these. However, it is equally 
important that the sounds of the work done 
therc^ and of the machines employed, shall 
not penetrate to the exhibition rooms. Both 
these conditions can be secured by a careful 
choice of position, and cellar or basement 
rooms may conseauently be preferred. In 
any case there should be a separate entrance, 
reserved for supplies and staff, placed at a 
distance from the public entrance to the 
museunvjcven if within sight of it, and 
giving access to the storerooms, reserves, 
heating, main switches of the electric system 
plant, and the various controls. Tliis will 



facilitate the co ordination ^f general super 
vision, which can be entrusted to one 
member of the staff who will have a small 
office (or even a mere glas* panelled box) 
just inside the entrance and tvno can super- 
vise everything that goes on there, sucn as 
deliveries of suppLes, dispatches, etc. 

In addition to the space set aside for the 
permanent storage of materials and supplies 
needed for the normal functioning oi the 
museum, it is advisable to include and 
allocate sufficient space for the necessary 
packing and temporary storage of packing 
cases when temporary exhibitions are held 
with works lent by other museums. 

This part of the biulding might also 
house the 'guard room' and the arrange- 
ments for the daily and nightly supervision 
of the museum. In that case one or more 
rooms — according to the staff employed 
for this puipose — may be set aside as cloak- 
rooms, with individual lockers for clothes 
and ^iforms, a refreshment room, a showet 
and. toilet facilities separate from the public 
ooe^. 

When the museum is large enough to 
make such a measure po:>siole and justi- 
fiable^ this service Section ma) also include 
living quarters fot a custodian, to which 
the telephone anvi electric connexions and 
all burglar alarms, etc. can be switched at 
hours when the building is closed to the 
public. 

Technical and security installations 

Even where nioney is scarce it is never wise 
to begrudge the cost of the best technical 
equipment for a museum. The satisfactory 
functiomng of such equipment leads to a 
definite saving in management and main 
tenance — and also in wages, if the work is 
simplified in some respects by the use of 
machines. 

locating and 'ventilation. Only a few large 
museums can afford the considerable cost 
of mstalLng a cumpLcated ait conditioning 
plant, let alone tW of running it con- 
tinuously. I shall therefore disregard this 
possibility and confine myself to a descrip- 
tion of the usual systems of central heating. 
In choosing one of these the particular 



reauirements of the museum must be care- 
fully borne in mind, for the most important 
thing is to. avoid any risk of damage to the 
Contents. The chief aangers are (a) excessive 
heat or variations of temperature, (b) fluc- 
tuation ih the degree ot humidity in the 
atmosphere, (c) draughts of hot or cold air 
Constantly blowing on pictures hung near 
radiators or air vents. 

The wrong heating system, or the inju- 
dicious use otcven the most suitable system, 
may cause incalculable damage to museum 
ieces, most of which are not only, valuable 
ut irreplaceable. To go no further than . 
aintmgs on wood, numerous instances can 
e ated of wooden panels that have warped 
or spht and of surfaces tliat have peeled 
away or bLstereu. beyond the possibility of 
repairs as a result of improper heating 
conditions. 

The choice and arrangement of a central 
heating plant, as of any ether technical 
equipment, is a problem foj^ engineers, and 
should not be based on empirical advice or 
proposals. At the same time it is essential 
that the problem should be solved in a 
manner compatible with the particular 
results desired and risks to be avoided. 

The steam heating system, with radiators 
against the walls ot under the windows, is 
now superseded, it is preferable to use 
conveciors placed in spaces between the 
exhibition rooms or high up on the walls 
(though this does not Took attractive), so 
that heat radiates from places at a distance 
from the exhibits. 

It is easier to adopt this solution when 
the apparatus is one which ventilates by 
forcing out warm air and by controlling 
humidity— a method which to some extent 
resembles that of air conditioning. In this 
case the warm ait may be brought into the 
exhibition rooms through vents concealed 
by metal gratings which can be regulated 
and which arc placed in the positions best 
calculated to avoid affecting the worlcs of 
art either directly or by causing draughts. 

This system heats the whole interior of 
the mustum, to a decree sufficient to ensure 
the comfort of visitors throughout their 
tour of the building, it must therefore be 
started several hours before the museum is 
opened to the public, and the cost ^^iU 
increase accordingly. 



The systcm-oflhcat radiating from under 
the floor may be found mure economical, 
because apart from its direct effect,, it more 
rapidly creates a zone of adequately heated 
air which makes an immediate impression 
of comfort on visitors. It has the further 
advantage of being inconspicuous, since it 
consists of a network of pipes and panels in 
which hot air circulates below the flour. 
While very suitable for picture galleries, 
where works of art are usually hung on the 
walls, it may have certain drawbacks in 
museums where materials naturally sensi- 
tive to heat (wood, textiles, paper, etc.) 
have to be placed in the middle of the 
rooms, on the floor, in direct contact with 
the source of radiation. 

As for the type of boiler fuel to be used, 
coal and coke are no longer employed 
because they give rise to penetrating and 
harmful dust and smoke. It is better to use 
electricity or, as funds permit, gas, kerosene 
or fuel oil. The last, in particular, has con- 
siderable advantages owing to .ts low cost, 
cleanhness, safety and ease of supply, for 
It can be stored in underground tanks 
outside Ae museum. 

While It IS indispensable to heat the 
museum in the winter months, which vary 
in length and harshness, it is no less essen- 
tial to ensure a proper supply of air, which 
is required in all seasons. 

Every care must therefore be taken, 
whJc tne building is being designed and 
erected, to allow for the maximum of 
natural venulation and for a constant and 
automatic flow of air, especially when there 
IS no reason to fear that this may bring in 
dust and smoke from optside. The best 
method ts that cf openings in the lower 
parts of the outer walls, protected on the 
mside by a metal grid which can be regu- 
lated or even completely closed. Cor- 
responding openings should be made at 
the top of the walls, or better still in the 
ceilings, to allow the air to escape thanks 
to the slight draught which will oe set up 
by the natural heaung of the premises. 

The air in the space between the ceiling 
and the roof must, of course, find similar 
outlets and possibihties of absorption and 
change 

It is also advisable to make horizontal 
openings in the walls between the difl'ercm 



rooms, so as to stabilize the temperature 
in the upper part of the rooms and thus 
facilitate tne movement of the air. 

If more funds are available, ventilators 
and exhaust fans may be installed, wurking 
either together or separateh, the former 
forcing in air and^he latter ira>^ing it out 
through the roof — a system which in 
summer has a certain cooling effect inside 
the building. Additional cooling can be 
effected bv the automatic watering of the 
skylights trom a pipe on the roof. 

The ventilators may be fitted with suit- 
able filters to keep out dust and also linked 
with refrigerating and humidifying ma- 
chines, various simple types of which afe 
now on the market. 

Electric exhaust fans arc particularly 
suitable for use in lecture halls, cloakruoms 
and storerooms. / 

Cleantng equipment. The Jail) cleaniig of a 
museum is gready facilitated b\ the use 
of vacuum cleaners, which can 3erVe not 
only for cleaning and polishing the, floors 
but for dusting the rest of the premises. 

The choice of tnese machines and ''the 
extent to which they can be used will depend 
partly upon the nature of the exhibits, 
reserves and collections. The usual portable 
type is certainly adequate for the needs of a 
small museum. In the case of larger insti- 
tutions, however, it should be point*ed out 
that portable machines have the drawback 
of trailing considerable lengths of electric 
wiring after them round the roOm; this is 
an encumbrance and maj lead to trouble 
(short-circuits, danger of fire, etc.). When 
possible during the period of general instal- 
lation, it is preferable to make this service 
.safer and more cflicient by providing 
a fixed network of steel suction tubes, 
connected with a central apparatus 
(electric turbine vacuum) situatccl in the 

tart of the building intended for the 
eneraj^ services. 

that is necessary is to insert com- 
m^fcially made tubes fitted with brushes 
into one or more of these openings, and 
the dust Is sucked up and conveyed dir^^. 
ly to a central container. The openings 
are placed at appropriate intervals in the 
rooms and passages so that the whole 
buUding can be cleaned trom Moor to 
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ceiling The same apparatus can be installed 
above the glass ceilings. 

Electruih. All the electrical equipment 
required In a museum, whether fur lighting 
or fcr p<jwer, must be planned and installed 
.nut col) according to immediate require- 
ments, but ahu With a view to its possible 
mcrea^e'd use ur further extension in the 
future. 

All wires, controls and fitungs, in what- 
ever part uf the buJdiri2, should be con- 
nected, b) a number of independent circuits, 
to a main switch box, whicn will be placed 
in the quarters set aside fur the ticnmcal 
supervis-un of the museum, and, if neces- 
sary, Lnked bv a rela) s>stem to the night- 
watchman's room or the custodian's quar- 
ters. 

At this central control point there should 
le charts and clearlv \^orded explanations 
and instractiuns, uhich can be followed 
and applied by anyone in the event of an 
emergency. The charts will plot the course 
uf the individual lines, and show (by means 
of indicator bulbs uf various colours) the 
points \A'here the current passes and is used, 
and the precise course of every circuit. All 
members of the staff should be able to 
operate the switches which cut off part or 
all of the S) stem, so that they can deal either 
,with everyday circumstances or with emer- 
gencies. There must not, however, be 
complete freedom of access to these con- 
trols, which should not* be accessible to 
ill disposed persons who rught be planning 
damage or fobber). Th( system should 
therefore combine simpliut) with the 
fullest security. 

It is extremely useful have a second 
emergency network m /addition to the 
general system,, this should have a low 
vultage, produced eithei\ by storage bat- 
teries or by an independent generator. If 
the main current should unexpectedly fad, 
it is essential to be able to provide emer- 
gency lighting, even if this is weak, in the 
pubhc rooms and especially at points of 
possible congestion (lecture rooms, cot^_ 
ridors, staircases, emergency exists), this 
is for the sake of visitors' security, as well 
as for that of the museum. 

The switch over should be immediate 
and automatic. It is therefore preferable for 



the emergency system to be fed by storage 
batteries kept permanendy charged and 
able to run for at least three hours. The 
system should be used customarily for 
lighting the museum while the night 
watchnien go on their rounds. This method 
has several advantages — it keeps the emer- 
gency equipment in working order and 
under constant supervision, it does away 
with the need to use the ordinary current at 
night and thus incur possible risks on the 
prenuses, it acts^as a subxstitute for the h^M 
lamp, with Its Lmited range, and this is of 
psychological as well as practical advantage 
to the nightwatchmen, and, without draw- 
ing on outside current, it feeds th^ museum*s 
burglar alarms, automatic signals and 
security appliances. 

SignalSy controhy protection against theft. A 
modern museum needs luminous and acous- 
tic signals for the public, and others reserved 
for the staff. 

Among the first group are the charts 
indicating the way througn the museum or 
the whereabouts of the various services, 
and It IS sometimes advisable to make these 

Earticularly bright. Most important of all, 
owcver, are the signals that announce the 
closing, of the museum, usually by the sound 
of a bell. The present very sensible tendency 
is to avoid the use of loudspeakers in a 
museum, since the disturbance they cause 
is greater than their usefulness warrants. 

-Thc^signals .reserved for the staff may be 
of two types — for purposes of communi- 
cation, and for giving the alarm. A small 
museum will provide the former by means 
of ordinary telep!ion6s; internal lines will " 
connect up all parts of the buildine and be 
Lnked with the switchboard which carries 
the outside hnes. Larger museums will 
appreciate the automatic individual indi- 
cator, which repeats a pleasant sound for a 
given number of times for each member of 
the staff, who can thus be called to the 
telephone. 

Alarm signals are a more complicated 
^problem, l^ut they are an essenual part of 
the general equipment for supervision and 
protection against theft. 

The best of all safeguards against the 
danger of theft is the complete isplation of 
the museum and its outbuildings from any 
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other premises, the architect shuuid beat 
this in mind and make his design from that 
point of view. 

, Further protection can be attained hy the 
methods of exhibiting a number of objects 
—paintings, sculpture, etc. — and of fasten- 
ing them to the walls. Care should be taken 
that those exhibits which, owing to their 
mate^^. or their artistic rarity, are the most 
valuable and most liable to arouse the 
cupidity of thieves, are protected by strong 
showcases the glass of which is either 
unbreakable or so thick that it is diificult to 
break » and in any case for such exhibits 
special metal cupboards should be installed 
with shutters or bolts that slide back into 
the wall and are hidden while the museum 
is open to the public, but which can be 
closed at night. 

Even the most perfect equipment cannot 
be regarded as efficient and aaequate unless 
the human factor also plays its part, i.e., 
unless the guards who supervise the museum 
by day and by ni^ht are well organized, 
alert and unremitting in their vigilance. 
Every room or other part of the building 
must be eauipped, for their use, with an 
electric flasn signal which in case of emer 
gency (theft, fire, disturbances) will transmit 
the alarm to the guardroom oi to a neigh- 
bouring police station. A siren ma^ Jso 
be used to eiye the alarm throughout the 
museum ana ih the surrounding area. 
enable help to arrive quickly, howevct, the 
guardroom must simultaneously^ receive an 
mdication ishowing from whicn gallery or 
at least which part of the building the alarm 
originated. This can be done by connecting 
the flash signals with separate circuits, each 
of which operates a lamp on the general 
plan in the guardroom. 

In small mus ms, with a limited number 
of gu;;rds, the alarm signal should cause the 
immediate and ^lutomadc closing of all 
outside doors, so thit the guilty or suspected 
person is unable to escape from the building 
before the ][)olicc arrive. 

Supcrvisit/ii and security are, of course, 
greatly facilitated by the architecture of the 
'modern museum, which reduces or does 
away with ground floor windows and 
includes the fewest possible outside doors. 

Nocturnal alarm signals may be provided 
by the same apparatus, made available to 



the watchmen during theii ti^urs of inspec- 
tion. But this is not enough, there must also 
be an automadc signalling system, in case a 
burglar should try to force a door or win 
dow and enter the museum during the mght, ' 
or to get out of it after sucvCSsMiy hi(Eng 
there during the day. 

The photoelectric cell ('dcctnc eye*), a 
system in which an infra-red ray perma- 
nently connects two points Mtuated at some 
distance from one another, so that any soLd 
body passing between them interrupt:* the 
circuit and brings the alarm into actiwii, has 
not given the hoped for results, chiefly 
because it is difHcuIt to make the ray com- 
pletely invisible in the darkness — and once 
Its direction is apparent it can easily be 
avoided — and also because of the consider- 
able expense of using this system on th* 
large sc^e which is essential even m a small 
budding If every part of it h to be effectively 
supervised. 

A simpler system consists in instalLng 
one or more electric circuits ^hich are 
cumpletely closed only when every door 
and window is tighdy shut, oi in mserung 
an electric cable, arranged that the ^huttei 
cannot be opened widiout displaang the 
wire and thus interrupting tne general 
circuit and consequendy giving the alarm. 
In this case, too, if the building is divided 
into several sections, each with its own 
circuit, the precise location of the alarm can 
,bc immediately indicated on che correspond- 
ing plan. 

A similar arrangement ofelcctnc urcuits^ 
linked with a series of clcctiTic flash signals 
placed at Points where every general 
inspection or the ir^uscum must necessarily 
pass, can transmit t6 the guardriA>m and 
automatically register (indicating the place 
and hour of the inspection) the passage of 
the night w.-^.tcunicn, and thus hcep a record 
of the regularity of their s^jccc^iive rounds 
of inspection. 

Prscauiions against fire. Obviously, the first 
measures oi piotectiun against fire must 
be provided by the site, the method uf 
building, the safeguards available in th , 
immediate vicinity, the choke of buildmg 
materials, and the precautions taken in the 
introduction of any equipment which ma^ 
cauiC fire k,i itself be Casifv infiammable. 



Wood shijuld nut be used for roofs, 
partttioi^ walla, staircases or ceilings, it is 
advisable tu avoid using any inflammable 
materials, to use as Lttle wood as possible 
fur decorative purposes, and not to line the 
walls with hangings. When this is unavoid- 
able, such materials shoul^ be fireproofed 
by the most up-to-date methods. Even 
stricter precautions should be taken when 
an old building is being adapted as a 
museum, as a certain amount of the fabric 
is sure to consist of wood. 

Ev^ry care should be taken to-^void the 
dang^ of short circuits in the electric 
system, all wiring will, of course, be 
/installed according to the highest standards 
of safety, ^nd completely insulated. 

The precautionary m<.asures adopted on 
ships as protection against fire should all 
be extended to museums, or at least be 
taken into account during building and 
equipment. Every country has rules and 
regulations on this subject, to which 
reference must be made. 

The usual fire alarms with which ships 
are fitted, and which are manufactured 
no 7^adays on a Jarge scale, should be pro- 
vided more particularly in the exhibition 
rooms where the carelessness of visitors 
may cause fire, and above all in the store- 
rooms which contain a wide variety of 
materials and in laboratories where use is 
made of volaule Lquidi* and inflamniable 
resins or where heating apparatus functions. 
Such places will be supphed v^ith sandboxes 



and their accompanying equipment and 
with an adequate number of manual fire 
extinguishers — preferably those which dis- 
charge carbonic anhydrides a'nd thus, 
saturating the air with neutral gas, leave the 
flames nothing to feed on and docs no. 
damage the exhibits, as jets of chemical 
foam or liquids may do. Where heating 
consists in the citculation of hot air througn 
pipes, it is wise to install a device which 
seals these automaticaUy in the event of fire,^ 
to avoid the flames being carried through 
the pipes to other parts of the building. 

All openings communicating with stair- 
cases or lift shafts, and especially those 
leading into the storerooms, where fire is 
most hkcly to spread, should be fitted with 
insulating doors (asbestos) which close 
automatically the moment the temperature 
in their immediate surroundings rises above 
a certain level, this is ensured by an auto- 
matic release system in which the door 
slides shut when the wire holding it open 
melts. 

The museum should be supplied with 
tanks equipped with electrical pumps to 
ensure a sufficient water supply in an emer- 
gency if the water in the ordinary pipes 
should be cut off or if pressure should be 
inadequate for immediate requirements. 
And, to meet emergencies, the museum 
should have some permanent means of 
direct communication with the local fire 
station as well as with the police station. 
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CONCLUSION 



Museums arc faced with problems familiar 
to many other institutions, but these 
problems which tnfe various institutions 
share in common must nevertheless be 
handled by each of them in its own way. 
For this reason we have studied some of 
these problems in detail, together with the 
solutions which have been ariived at by 
museums in different parts of the worla. 
The purpose of this booklet is not to present 
final conclusions, but merely — as its title 
suggests- to serve as a guide. Museology, 
so Sr as it can be called a scienc "s, lilce 
all other branches of science, Ct...stantly 
changing to meet new needs, what may be 
considered as standard practice today will 
be modified tomorrow. Yet the general 
principles remain much the same over the 
years, and our '•caders may well find the 
present booklet of considerable help to 
them for some time to come. 

It has been my privilege to take part in 
one of Unesco*s international seminars, and 
I also had the honour of acting as director 
of, the third seminar, held at Rio de Janeiro 
in September 1958, which dealt with the 
educational role of museums. One thing 
accomplished by these seminars was that 
the members from the different countries, 
each a specialist in some particular field, 
were led to discover that they all had to 
cope with a number of similar problems and 
that many of them had a great deal to learn 
from the experience accjuired by others. The 
building u*^ of collections, cataloguing 01 
items and tl :ir preservation and display are 
tasks common to museums in all countries. 
All museums arc confronted with the 
problems of scientific research and the 
prcicntauon of its results to visitors, just 



as aU museums must work out an efficient 
administrative system so as to co-ordinate 
their different activities. 

It was not really until this century that 
the part museums play in the life of the 
community and th« use of their collections 
for educational purposes took on their real 
importance. Emphasis on this aspect of 
museum work in many countries has been 
one of the outstanding developments in the 
museum world over the past fifteen years 
and has, beyond doubt, been the chief spur 
to the replanning of all forms of museum 
work. The new line of development, is , 
reflected in logical and atuactive exhibi- 
tions, new hours for the opening of 
museums to the public, and a steadily 
ificrcasing number of visitors of all ages 
and walks of life, who have come to regard 
their visits to museums as an important 
experience. Friendly rivalry has sprung up 
between museums, in their pursuit of a 
policy which enables the. puobc to view 
and study their collections, to observe and 
understand natural phenomena, and to 
appreciate man*s cultural a:\d technical 
achievements— from the prinnuve vestiges 
of the Pleistocene or glacial epoch to the 
carving on a canoe paddle from the South 
Seas, a Japanese scroll painting or a 
painting by Rembrandt. 

And what of the future ? One thing is 
clear — that in many countries, museums 
which once had no active teaching pro- 
gramme now take a very keen interest in 
this kind of work. What other impulses are 
actuating museums today ? There is, for 
example, the development of the specialized 
regional museum, in France one museum 
traces the history of the 'wine civihzauon* 
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in Burgundy, from Roman times to the 
present, and displays, for purposes of com- 
parison, material assembled fro;n lands near 
and far. In this field of museum work, we 
may well see the start of rational planning 
(in the past the spcaalized museum was 
often a matter of chance), whereby each 
region will have a museum to record the 
historical background of its basic local 
industry, its effect on folklore and the 
traditional culture of the region and its 
links with regions of a similar character. 

Museums are suited by the very nature of 
their functions to perform this kind of 



work. In this industrial aee with its stan- 
dardized products and fashions, carried 
so quickly from one part of the world to 
another, it is well to remember that uni- 
versality would have no meaning but for 
the* traditions peculiar to each region. 
Museums can serve as one way of helping 
to preserve and maintain these original 
features, which bring a welcome variety 
jnto our lives. 

Geprges-wenri Riviere 
Director 

International Council of Museums 
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/. Art Institute of Chicago. A class frorr. a Chicago Art institute of Chicagi>. The arust transforms 
si|burban school looks at Chinese sculpture. nature. Gallery of Art Interpretation. 
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Institut ^loyal du PatrimoincArtistiquc, Brussels. 
Insecticide chimber for use with hydrocyanic acid. 

4, Part cf thd Laboratory of Micro-chemistry, 




Brussels. 
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f. Part of the PhjMCN Liburatorj, Brust^cU, Ph^jyirs 
is becoming more and mure tmportani m the Mudy 
of ancient materials. ^ 

6, Conservation uorkshop, Brussels. Paraflin treat- 
ment: consolidation of a wooden statue attacked by 
worms, in a:i electrically heated vat containing 
paraflin with a lo per cent addition of beeswax. 
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S St. Anne, Virgin and Ch:U (detail), wood, 
sixteenth centuc\> Berg lez Tungrcs v^l^i^i^)* 
Renu^a! of lasers of paint often exposes a badly 
wonn*caten surface. 

i 

y. Chnsi on the Cross (detail^, vtovd, F\omanc$que 
style. VC'orm holes artificially dug uut by some 
instrument (a nail)?. 
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loa, lob, IOC, loJ. Arrjs tapestry, fifteenth cen- 
tury, Tcjmai Cathedral (Belgium). Shows modem 
restoration by physical methods: (a) ordinary 
photography, (b) infra-red photography, (c) ultra- 
violet photography, (d) fluorescent photography. 
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/V<7, !4b. Copper fragment, looo b.< Cyprus 
AMuseum, Cyrene. {a) microgrnphy (enlarged 
41 (imes): rnract meral edged with patina: i — intact 
mei.il, 2— copper oxide* j— mMachitc (h^drated 
carbonate of copper), 4 — copper chloride, (b) micro- 
graphy (enlarged 259 times), intact metal: maclcd 
crystals characteristic of copper when hamme/ 
hardened ^and rehcaicd. * 

//► Br<>n7.c coin, Roman 'period,^ Sicily. Micro* 
gniphy (enlarged 41 times): dendritic structure 
(arhorescences) characteristic Lf coined metal. / 

(6. Copper fragment, jooo B.C., Cyprus Museum, 
Cyrene. Partial spectrogram: on the left, iron 
spectrum for comparison. Major impurities: nickel, 
silver and ijron; traces of rin and cobalt. 
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f. Damascened iron sword, seventh century a.d., 
from Spcmiin (Belgium), Muscc Archcologique, 
Namur, Macrographs (enlarged 2 times) before 
(left) and after treatment (right); in the centre, 
X-ray photograph: note the superposition of the 
damascening on both sides of the blade. 

/S, Bronze ring, circa 1400 d.c, excavated at 
Talli Tcimuran (Iran). Before and after electro- 
chemical treatment. 

ip, Merovingian damascened buckle, silver on 
iron, seventh pcntury a.o., Namcche (Belgium). 
Condition before and after treatment.^ Middle: 
X-ray photograph revealing silver incrustations 
concealed by a thick layer of rust. 






^0, Calcajcous sandstone (Baclcghcm stone;, St. 
Bavon Cathedral, Ghent (Belgium). Traces of 
%uIphation. I his is a common disease in calcareous 
monuments exposed to the sulphur fumes of coal^ 

21. Cilcarcous sandstone . (Baeleghem stone), 
Gothic facade, I own flail of Ghent (Belgium). 
>\1icrograph (cross-scctiun enlarged 40 times; 
^illuitrating^ damage by sulphatiun. i - intact 
calcareous sandstone quart/. cr)^tals in a calciun.- 
carbonate cenient, 2 hne (0.02 mm.) gypsum 
border, beginning uf transformation uf calcium 
carbonate into calcium sulphate, 5 thick (0.5 mm.) 
black outer layer of soo\ and gypsum. * 

In this ua) the laboratory detects sulphation, 
mea:>urcs its importance and estimates its cifecc. 






.♦*». Sandstone, Church of St.' Nicholas, Lnghicn 
(Belgium^, Dctcrturatiun b) freezing, shattering of 
the stone by the increase in volume of frozen water. 
This happens in rainy countries uhcre the temper- 
ature falls below o^C. 

2/. Virgin and Child (detail), limestone, beginning 
of sixteenth ccntUry, iMusees Royaux d*Art et 
d*f^istoire* Brussels, A coating of cellulose materia*, 
has been shattered by pressure from the salt'> 
(chlorides) which have crystallized ip. the limestone. 
Stone must breathe. Salts must never be confined. 
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24. Shells, from the Indian Ocean, Institut Royal 
Jcs Sciences Naturelles, Brussels. Macrpgraph 
(enlarged 4.3 times), the acetic acid in the oak casing 
has reacted un the calcium in the shell uf the speci- 
men and ifmed saline efflorescences. 1 hey are easy 
to remove by washing. 

jf. Lid oX ? Uo.ian sarqophagus in white marblei 
second century am. Photograph m fluyrcscent light. 
To the right of the break, old fragment, to the left, 
the modem addition. 

26. Corinthian terra cotta pitcher (detail), end 
seventh-beginning sixth centuries b,l. Fluorescent 
light shows that the vase is composed of original 
fragments (1 —dark zones) and modern fragments 
(2-lighter tone). 
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j/ifr. Tomb painting, i3vO, ancient Abbey 
of St. Pierre, Ghent ^Bclgiumy. CunJittun before 
trcaimcnt and \)>t after treatment ground \^ater 
containing carboniv uliJ huJ cJiiaeJ incrustations 
of calcium carbonate. It hai» been necessary to 
combine the u&c «^f ubruMvcs unJ ^hentital reagents. 
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29a, 2pbj 29c. R. van dcr Wcydcn,- Trinity (detail^ 
oil* painting on oak, Muscc Communal, Louvain 
(Belgium). Rccon^itution of the or^nal (middle: 
X-ray photograph). ^ 

)oa, )ob. R. van dcr VVeydcn, Trinity. Micrographs 
(enlarged 168 times) in infra-red {a) and fluores- 
cent light (b), Drrk red of a garment: i-— ground: 
chalk and animal glue; 2— layer of waterproofing, 
with an oili^asc; j— sizing: white lead, a little ochre 
and animal black with an oil mddium; 4— layer 
with an oil base, purpose unknown; 5 — layer of 
paint: white lead, a little animal black, oil medium; 
6— -layer of paint: fixed maddcr-rcd, less white Icad,^ 
oil medium. 
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)xa. Jib. Flemish master, end of fifteenth century, A. 
Triptych of the Trinity, oil painting on oak, church 

at Berg (Belgium). Photographs before and after ^ ' 
' restoration. Partial rcconstitution of the original 
only by the incorporation of geometric elements* / ^9 

.9^- \''- (^f\o /■ 
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I^ystic ^farriagc of St. Catherine (detail) (1479), 
Memling, oil painting on oak, ^^usce Jc I'Hopital 
St, Jean, Bruges (Belgium). Infra-red photograph: 
drawing and changes in the composition arc 
revealed, especially on the two hands and the face. 

Triptych of the Calvary (detail) {circa 1466*68), 
Juste dc 'Gand, oil painting on oak, St. Bavon 
Cathedral, Ghent (Belgium). Infra-red photograph; 
identification of restorations, especially in the 
. Virgin's blue mantle. 



Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass, Sliding screen panels for storing oiU . 
or easel paintings. Double rail overhead suspension!^ 
type. • 

The study storage collection of the Costume 
Institute, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
The costumes arc filed according to period and serve 
as a designers' reference library, u here designers 
can pick a gown from a Kick or take a garment from 
a drawer much aB one lakes a bpok from a shelf. 

}6, Museo Tcxtil Biosca, Tarassa, Spain. One 
method of mounting textiles fur a study collection, 
they arc readily Accessible and protected from light 
A(id insects. 

J/, L^an and study culiecriun uf the Metropolitan 
Museum uf Art, New Vurk. Prints, mounted And 
protected. 
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40. Muscc dc rHommc,»I^aris. Racked sliding trays 
and por^iablc cabinets. 

Muscc du Lj/uvrc, Pans. Presentation of a * ^ 
fragment u/ the frieze of the Parthenon (Athens, fifth 
century), in a setting which recalls aji ancient palace. 




J2. Museum of Modern Art, New York. Presenta- 
tion of a miniature object van A«icnA pipe) to show 
its monumental scale. 

4), Palazzo Bianco, Genoa, Lxhibition of an early 
Renaissance sculpture in the modernized setting of 
a sixteenth-eij?,hteenth century palace. ^ , 

44, Cincinnati Art Museum. Reliefs mounted to 
use^naUiral side lighting su as to accentuate the 
detaiiY&tthe carving. , 

4). Niederostereichisches Landesmuseum, Vienna, 
exhibition of two graves^from prehistoric Schlein- 
bach. The exhibition includes a map of the site, 
a case containing artifacts, and .1 mural of the 
skeletons in burial position. 




y^. Honolulu Academy of Arts* Partial view of a 
gi!lcr>' adapted to show Gr^ek and Roman art, 

y/. Pinacoteca di Brera» Milan. A long narrow hall ' 
with high ceilings adapted to show small paintings, 
by using a suspended ceiling ancj^^recns. 

4S, Stedelijlc Museum, AmstercJ^m; Translucent 
screens set over windows 'soften tKc light admitted. 
Platfor»5\s help to break up a large floor area and 
olfer a fresh way of looking at paintings; 

49. Museo Nacional dc Historia, Castillc- de C)ia- 
pultepec, ^lexico D,F. The Halhof Numismatics. 
The ceiling has' been lowered; and a fin^vaU with a 
two-way ciise bounds the exhibition area. The fin 
AVaH and master label give a welcome relief to the 
horizontal prcsenution of the objects on exhibition. 
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JO, Rijksmuscum, Amsterdam. Print section — the 
prints are mounted at the angle at which a hand 
would hold them for inspection. The cases lean 
away from the wall to vary the vertical stress and 
reduce annoying reflections from the gbss. 

//. Cincinnati Art Museum. An exhibition of prints 
which were mounted on fabric covcicu wood panels 
applied to plai>ter walls. The horizon mI cove built 
above the exhibition strip conceals fluorescent tubes, 

/2. Cincinnati Art Museum, Beams (2 by 12 Inches) 
.set at a height of 9 feet modify the room (which 
has walls 17 feet high) for an exhibition of minia- 
tures and pages of an eleventh-century Persian 
manuscript. 

;j. Colorado Springs Fine Arts Centre. Angled 
temporary walls achieve the vficcts a curved wall 
at less cost. The free shape group p,"dcstal in the 
centre of the room plays curves agii»?st firaight 
lines. 



Nicdcrustcrrcichischcs Landcsmuscum, Vienna. 
An illustration of the use of maps as part of the 
decorative scheme The built-in wall case shows a 
reproduction of a Kutfam situla (Hallstatt civiliza- 
tion) on a rotating plexiglass stand. 

Statens Historiska Museet, Stockholm. The 
retreat ot the glaciers and resultant ch^Jfigcs in flora, 
fauna and human cultures aVc illustrated with the 
aid of table maps. Screens are set at right angles for 
display of objects and photographs, and small 
sloping table caics hold objects. 



f6, Muscikilc I njiu, R to Jc Janeiro. A^rid of large 
poles supports a cut-uut map. A dimply made screen 
carries photographs and two Lvi horizontal cases 
house Indian objects. 

Cincinnati .\rt Museum. A mural map locating 
the cities of ortgm of the objects on exhibition. In 
the axis of the gallery is a sixteenth-century Koran 
from Mecca, shown on a plexiglass lectern. 




/«?. M. H. dc Young Memorial Museum, San 
Francisco, Calif. Panel screens of light natural 
Philippine mahogany set in with spruce frames adapt 
the space of permanent galleries to show^a tempor- 
ary exhibition, Ar/ Treasures from Japan/ j^^j. The 
pedestals were made of the same material. ' 



;p. Museo della Civiltii, Rome. Ancient Roman 
family Itfe. The free standing panel carries the text 
uf the theme ot the exhibition and has a niche 
hv^Iding a husband-and-wife funerary portrait. 

60. Chicago Museum of Natural History. Strati.- 
ftcatiun in archaeology, clearly and graphically 
explained utilizing objects in an explanatory lable. 

"^r. Palais de la Ddcouvcrtc, Paris. Diagrams and 
enlarged microscopic photographs used to explain 
on a popular level pririciples which would otherwise 
be difficult for visitors lacking technical background. 
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62, Los' Angeles County Aluseum. Man m our 
changing mrld, an exhibition on ace prejudice using 
a few major points to illustrate the theme, 

6}. Science Museum. London, Darkness into Day- 
iight,7it\ exhibition on fluorescent lighting principles, 

64. Cincinnati Art Museum. An exhibition of Pre- 
Islamic art using inset cases and free standing cases' 
which arc united by a soffit, 

Museo Archcologico. Arezzo, An exhibition 
using a built-in two-way window case. 
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66, Museo Inicrnazionalc Jcji/ccramichc, Tacnza. 
A suspended wall case with fhelving set at diiTcrcnt 
levels. \ 
6;. Deutsches Alubeum, Munich. Geodesy section. 
Inset cases used to display instruments used in the 
measurement of ihe earth. 

68. Rohsska Museet, Goteborg. An "egg-crate" or 
honeycomb type of case. Alovable backs vary pre- 
sentation. 

69, Ri|ksmuscum, Amsterdam. The insertion of a 
dividmg panel iA a conventional case makes it an 
effective space divider and adjusts the size of t^c 
case to the objects shown. 




72, Broukl)n ^^L5cum. Reproductions of pctro* 
glyphs from the Southwestern United States 
mounted about a foot behind a temporary wall of 
plasterboard. 

7i. Statens Histon&ka Museet> Stockholm. Stylised 
itilhoubUes used to mount reproductions of Bronze 
Age arms and garments. 
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T4' Dcuischcs Mubcum, Munich. A naturalistic 
solution to show early weaving techniques. 
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